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New Works RELATIVE TO INDIA AND THE EasterN Wor -p. 


We remember well, that, at the period when ‘ The Oriental 
Herald’ was first published, in 1824, it was a matter of extreme 
difficulty to find one good or interesting wo k published on India, in 
a quarter; and our principal labour then was to search for materials, 
and makethe utmost of those within our reach. Since that period, a 
very great and beneficial change has taken place in this particular. 
Now, new and important works on India and the Eastern World 
appear almost every month ; and sometimes, as in the present case, 
in such rapidity of succession, that we find it impossible to notice 
them all as they are issued from the press; and are compelled to 
make a selection, for the purpose of confining our earliest and most 
lengthened reviews, to those we deem most important, reserving 
the others for subsequent examination and less extended notice. 


Among the works now before us, of each of which we desire to 
give some account to our readers, of the ‘ Second Part of Mr. 
Rickards’s India, —‘ Colonel Briggs’s Letters addressed to a Young 
Friend in India, —‘ Mr. Crawfurd’s Journal ofa Mission to Siam,’— 
and ‘ A Further Inquiry into the Expediency of applying the Prin- 
ciples of Colonial Policy to the Government of India, and of ef- 
fecting an essential change in its Landed Tenures, and in the cha- 
racter of its Inhabitants. —If we attempted a regular review of 
each, in one Number of our Publication, we should not only ex- 
clude all other topics, which we know would be highly injurious to 
its general interest ; but we should find ourselves so restricted in 
space as to be able to do justice to neither. We prefer, therefore, 
giving a very brief character of the first three of these works, re- 
serving our full review of them toa future period, and confining 
our lengthened strictures and extracts to the last of the four enume- 
rated ; deeming it, as we do, of the greatest political importance, and 
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especially most desirable to be well before the public before the 
Parliament separates, that it may furnish materials for thinking, 
during the recess, to those who will be called on in the next session 
to go into the inquiry which Sir James Mackintosh has pledged 
himself to institute into the general state of India, and the changes 
to be effected in its system of Government when the present charter 
of the East India Company expires. The other works can be better 
reserved than this: we shall, therefore, return to them again. 
But we shall still offer a few words on each, before we pass them by 
even till then. And first, of Mr. Rickards’s: The object of this 
Second Part of his work on India, is to give an ‘ Historical Sketch 
of the State and Condition of Native Indians under former Govern- 
ments, and to show that in the defects of these alone are to be 
found sufficient reasons for the present state of ignorance and 
wretchedness in which the population of India are found, and from 
which nothing but a better government can raise them. In this 
Mr. Rickards has completely succeeded, and adduced such a body 
of unquestionable evidence, as must satisfy the most sceptical. We 
cannot resist giving the conclusion of his summing-up; where, 
after the evidence produced to show that misgovernment invariably 
produces poverty and misery, he says : 


‘ If, then, the causes here assigned produce universally the same 
effects, why seek for others in India, where the rule of tyrants, 
justly called the scourge of the human race, has, from the beginning 
of history to the present hour, had its fullest sway ? 


‘ But if the reader can doubt the facts above detailed, or the con- 
clusions thence deduced, because they have occurred in a far distant 
clime, whose history he may not have familiarly contemplated ; let 
me implore him to turn his eyes to the existing state of Turkey, or 
the Governments of northern Africa; under his more immediate 
observation. Let him contemplate the ferocious spirit with which 
war has, of late years, been carried on against Infidels, as they 
are termed, in the Morea. Let him consider the total absence 
of justice in the provinces ; the insecurity of person and property ; 
the avowed practice of piracy, and slavery of prisoners; the plea- 
sant exercise of the bowstring ; the happy method of settling dif- 
ferences, and dissatisfactions, by assassination—sometimes of the 
reigning prince—sometimes of viziers, pashas, hospodars, and other 
troublesome officers, and often by the wholesale butchery of unre- 
sisting subjects ; whose heads are exposed on the gates of the royal 
palace, for the edification of the people, and the amusement of their 
sovereign. Let him, I say, consider these simple facts, and then 
ask his own reason, whether such a scourge, in the shape of human 
government, does not stand forth to the world, like the upas of the 
forest, breathing destruction around, and blighting every germ of 
improvement within the influence of its poison. 


* Yet this is but a fac-simile of the despotisms of the East; to 

























































and the Eastern World. 3 


which the character and condition of the inhabitants have for ages 
been compelled to bow. 

* Of the real character of the Natives of India, I have already re- 
corded my opinion, “ that they are capable of every virtue, and of 
every acquirement, that can adorn the human mind ;” and I here 
confidently re-assert the same belief. For proof, I appeal to all 
those who have held much intercourse with the Natives, during 
their services in India—whether they have not met with numerous 
instances of great natural sagacity, quickness of apprehension, 
sound intellect, a peculiar aptitude for patient investigation, and, I 
venture to add, honesty, gratitude, and attachment to those who use 
them well? 

‘There are other sects, at the head of which, for energy and 
talent, I should place the Parsees of the western side of India. Add 
to these, Armenians, native Portuguese, and Anglo-Indians, and we 
have a mass of native population whose capacity for moral im- 
provement no man can reasonably doubt ; and whose progress— 
give them but the same advantages—would be as certain, and as 
rapid, as that of any, even the most civilized and enlightened na- 
tions of the earth.’ 

Colonel Briggs’s ‘ Letters’ are professedly intended for the instruc- 
tion of young men going out to India, as cadets, or civil servants, 
and for the regulation of their intercourse with the Natives of that 
country. They are evidently dictated by a very benevolent mind, 
and contain proofs of much local knowledge and experience, and 
may, therefore, be read with advantage by the class for whom 
they are intended. The volume is dedicated to Sir John Malcolm, 
whose ‘ Instructions’ to his assistants, when diplomatically emploved 
in Central India, are bound up at the end of the Letters. The 
author is an advocate for the extension of freedom to the Natives, 
instead of that levelling system which reduces them all to the con- 
dition of serfs of the soil, and excludes them from all participation 
in power ; and so far we entirely agree with him. But, when we 
see the Directors of the East India Company opposing themselves 
in Parliament to all inquiry into the state of India, and to all 
propositions for opening it to European talent, enterprise, and 
capital, as well as to the admission of the Natives to the distinguish- 
ing privileges of free men; we cannot comprehend on what 
grounds Colonel Briggs can indulge such a hope as that which he 
expresses in the closing paragraph of his Preface. 

‘A brighter era for India, it is to be hoped, is at hand. More 
information on the subject of her condition, her institutions, her 
learning, and her people, is daily pouring in upon us; and there is 
little doubt that the enlightened rulers of that vast empire will 
every day more and more see the justice, the policy, and I may add 
the absolute necessity, of permitting the Native Community to 
participate more largely in the administration of the Government,’ 
B2 
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That information is daily pouring in, there can be no doubt; but 
this is in spite of the Directors, who have done all they possibly 
could do to stifle it in the quarter from whence it is most valuable— 
India itself. If Colonel Briggs is himself enlightened, then the 
rulers of India are not ; for they act on principles the most opposite 
to those he espouses, and which do his head and his heart honour 
to maintain. But that any thing but fear will induce these rulers 
to yield to the wish so benevolently breathed by the author of this 
work, we doubt exceedingly ; though we hope the emancipation of 
India is not to depend on the virtue of its rulers, either in that 
country or in this, but on the superior force of public opinion, 
which will soon, we trust, compel an improved system, in spite of 
all the influence that can be brought to bear against it. 


Mr. Crawfurd’s ‘ Journal of a Mission to Siam,’ is an elaborate and 
able performance. ‘There is no man, in all India, perhaps, so well 
qualified for the production of such a work as Mr. Crawfurd. His 
previous researches in the Eastern Archipelago had not only made 
him intimately acquainted with all that was known of those 
countries, but had also unveiled to him how much more was yet to 
learn, and, thus, by enabling him to direct his inquiries into hitherto 
untouched sources, has added largely to his previously extensive 
stock of accurate information. The work is ‘ got up,’ as the techni- 
cal phrase is, in a very superior manner, forming a handsome 
quarto volume, of about six hundred pages, embellished with 
several interesting plates, including views, maps, plans, and cos- 
tumes, as well as with many illustrative vignettes on wood, which 
add greatly to its value. It can hardly fail, we conceive, to be 
generally popular ; and we purpose, if not prevented by any unfore- 
seen obstacle, drawing largely from it in our next. 

We now pass to the last work enumerated in our list. This is 
an octave volume of about 300 pages, and is avowedly from the 
pen of an author who five years ago produced a very excellent work, 
entitled ‘ An Inquiry into the expediency of extending the Principles 
of Colonial Policy to the Government of India,’ &c. &c., from the 
same publisher, Mr. J. M. Richardson, of Cornhill. Of the ori- 
ginal work, we have frequently spoken in previous Numbers of 
‘The Oriental Herald,’ and always in terms of praise: and this 
‘Further Inquiry, which is in truth an extension of the first, is 
not at all inferior in merit or interest to its predecessor. It is di- 
vided into seven chapters, from each of which we shall extract such 
portions as may give the general reader a foretaste of the work, 
referring him, for more complete satisfaction on all the topics 
treated of, to the volume itself, a careful and entire perusal of 
which will well reward the labour, and which we, therefore, strongly 
recommend. ‘The manner in which we shall present these extracis, 
will render any analysis of the work superfluous ; and we have 
only to express our hope that they will carry to the minds of others 
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the same conviction that they have produced on our own, aud induce 
all who see these portions to turn to the original volume from 
which they are selected, for full and complete satisfaction, 


* Preface. 


‘ The following pages contain such further arguments, in sup- 
port of the expediency of permitting the colonisation of British 
subjects in India, as have been suggested by further observation, 
inquiry, and reflection, and by the books and documents which have 
been published, or which have come to my knowledge, since the 
“ Inquiry” was written (1820). That free scope will soon be given 
to the industry of British subjects and their descendants, in India, 
I am firmly persuaded ; and the signs of the times sanction the 
sanguine anticipations which I entertained, on that subject, eight 
years ago. 

‘The only instance, in which I have found occasion to modify 
former views or statements, is in what relates to the condition of 
the Ryots, which appears generally to approach much more nearly 
to that of tenants at will than to that of privileged occupants, as 
they are commonly supposed to be, or of leasehold farmers, as it 
was predicted, by Mr. Colebrooke, that they would become. 


* To those at all acquainted with this controversy it is needless 
to say, that what is meant by the colonisation of India, is something 
as different from the colonisation of Canada, as the emancipation of 
the Irish Catholics differs from the emancipation of the Greeks, 
It never was imagined that any part of the redundant labouring po- 
pulation of England or Ireland could find relief by emigrating to 
India ; but that British landlords, farmers, traders, and artisans, of 
every description, would rapidly and indefinitely advance the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests of India, give stability and vigour 
to the local government, and conciliate the attachment while they 
raised the character of the native inhabitants. A note, however, in 
‘ The Edinburgh Review,’ (No. XC. p. 346,) must have widely dis- 
seminated a singular misapprehension on the subject of the coloni- 
sation of India. The Reviewer admits that the author of a work on 
that subject is “ right in point of principle."”—“ But he has prodi- 
giously exaggerated its importance. A few land-speculators might 
emigrate to India ; but it is ridiculous to suppose that there can be 
anu considerable or really advantageous emigration to a country 
where the wages of lubour do not exceed three pence a-day.” If the 
Reviewer can show that I calculated on the emigration of a single 
ploughman, or day-labourer, or point out wherein I have overstated 
the advantages derivable from the intelligence and energy of many 
Englishmen already in India, as well as of the kind of emigrants 
intended by me, and generally understood by all who enter into the 
discussion, I shall admit that I am chargeable with exaggeration ; 
but, if he cannot, it will be for the reader to judge whether the Re-~ 
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viewer has not “ prodigiously” under-rated those advantages, and 
mistaken the whole ground and bearings of the question. In con- 
ceding the “ principle,’ the Reviewer has conceded all that is re- 
quired. Nothing more is required than that Englishmen should be 
free to expend their own money, and apply their own ingenuity and 
labour, in cultivating the resources of India. No greater or more 
complicated effort is required from the British Parliament, than 
that it should give to Englishmen the liberty of unlicensed resort to 
and residence in India, with the right of trial by jury in all cases. 
Without such indispensable protection, no Englishman will invest 
capital in agricultural* or manufacturing speculations, and India 
may continue for ever stationary in wealth, civilisation, and hap- 
piness. With such protection no man cah presume te assign limits 
to the advancement of which that neglected portiom of the British 
empire is capable. It has been well observed that, “ in England, 
the advantages of large capital are evident ;—in ail our large un- 
dertakings, money is as powerful as steam, because, like that power, 
we are enabled to confine it, and to apply its force on the particular 
point and in this particular direction which is required. But take 
from us the laws of our country, and the advantages of public com- 
petition, which bind and protect our capital, and money, like steam, 
becomes impotent as smoke.’t The writer of the above passage 
justly glories in the security enjoyed by his countrymen, which has 
given existence to so many miracles of comfort, splendour, magnifi- 
cence, and power ; and yet there is a dependency subject to the Legis- 
lature of that same country, from the Englishmen resident in which, 
security of person and property, the only foundation of all pro- 
sperity, is withheld ! 

‘ On the East India Company, considered as an Organ of Govern- 

ment and of Trade. 

‘ The circumspection with which the work of British legislation 
proceeds has seldom been more signally exemplified than in the 
Acts of Parliament relating to India. To take a short step once in 
twenty years; to adventure at long intervals to relax and untwist 
some of the cords of monopoly; to be persuaded, after a careful 
observation of the phenomena that it was safe and expedient, first, 
to permit private merchants to ship a limited quantity of goods in 
the Company's ships—then to permit an unlimited quantity of pri- 
vate goods to be shipped in private ships of not less than 350 tons 





* <The name of “Indigo planter” may mislead some into a supposition 
that Englishmen are proprietors or farmers of the land on which the 
indigo plant is grown, which they are not permitted to be. They pro- 
cure the plant on contract, and extract the colouring matter, in which 
process very little fived capital is requisite. The average value of indigo 
annually exported from Calcutta is 2,500,000/’ 

: +" Quarterly Review,” No. LXXL., p. 99, on Cornish Mining in South 
America. 
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burthen—then to permit ships of even a smaller size to navigate 
the eastern seas—evinces a degree of patience, temperance, and 
caution, which must conciliate the most timid and satisfy the most 
prudent. At last the fulness of time seems to be come, when the 
nation is prepared to receive arrangements, founded on a resolution 
that the East India Company is in no way advantageous as a com- 
mercial or political institution, but rather an expensive incumbrance 
and obstruction, which ought long ago to have been removed. 


‘ It is now almost universally agreed that the Company has long 
outlasted the purposes for which it was created, or in the fulfilment 
of which it could ever usefully participate. The first voyages, under 
Queen Elizabeth's charter, partook of the romantic character of an 
argonautic expedition ; and for upwards of a hundred years there 
was, in the frame of the society, a principle of vitality which sus- 
tained them under all the vicissitudes of their own fortunes and of 
national revolution. During all that period their constitution was 
perfectly adapted to their functions ; but, after commercial inter- 
course with the several countries in the east had been securely esta- 
blished, and after the national force had been mainly instrumental 
in the acquisition of territorial power,* the genius of the Company 
became more and more alien and repugnant to the high duties 
which devolved on it. Without making any extraordinary demand 
on the intelligence ot the age, the dissolution of the Company might 
have been expected about the year 1784; still more naturally in 
1793 ; still more in 1813 ; but, though the absorbing interest of the 
war with France affords some apology for the feeble half-measures 
of those days, there will neither be that nor any other excuse for 
inadequate arrangements, at the approaching expiration of their ex- 
clusive privileges. 

‘If any doubts remained as to the expediency of throwing open 
the tea trade, they were removed by the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Lansdown was chairman, in 1821. But, 
notwithstanding the conclusive nature of the evidence in favour of 
the removal of restrictions, the impression produced by it is less 
intense than that which results from the violation of all received 
doctrines, and of all logic, exhibited by the counter-evidence. To 
read proofs of the superior activity and economy of free trade is 
sometimes tedious and superfluous ; but, when the monopolist is re- 
quired plainly to state his pretensions, we cannot listen to them with 
indifference ; they provoke our impatience to correct the absurdity 





* « Assuredly the conquest of India, from the expulsion of the French in 
the seven years’ war to the battle of Mahedpore, never could have been 
effected without national fleets, national troops, and national authority. 
Yet we are informed that “ our astonishment will be increased when it is 
added that this great conquest was made not by the collective force of the 
nation, but by a company of merchants.”’—Malcolm’s Pol. Hist. of India, 
lib. i. 
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and remedy the evil. For theseweasons, I extract the following 
passages from the evidence of Mr. Charles Grant, as being more 
satisfactory and stimulating than any thing that was or could be 
advanced on the other side. 


* On the subject of the expensiveness of the Company's China 
ships, from their being “ constructed for war and for political pur- 
poses as well as for trade,” Mr. Grant observes that “ they serve 
also to command respect for the nation and its interests throughout 
the Indian seas, and particularly from the supercilious and despotic 
government of China. It would be ruinous to the Company's inter- 
ests to give up this admirable class of ships, and to entrust their 
valuable China commodities, and the protection of their interests in 
the eastern seas, to d parcel of small ships taken up fortuitously, and 
for a single voyage.” 

‘ On the nature of the “ respect’ thus inspired into the Chinese 
Government, and the fruits thereof, he says, “ Although the English 
experience a full share of the haughtiness and insolence with which 
foreigners are generally treated while in China, yet the Chinese 
themselves can no more conceal their dread of the military charac- 
ter and power of the British nation, than they can deny their com- 
mercial preponderance among the various nations who visit the port 
of Canton for trade; and, whatever advantages the servants of the 
East India Company may have derived, in their various discussions 
with the Chinese authorities, from the opinion which they entertain 
of the power and commercial supericrity of the British nation—ad- 
vantages to which the present state of the whole foreign intercourse 
may be justly ascribed ; it is, nevertheless, the fact that the ENciisu 
in China are considered as the objects of more peculiar jealousy; 
and hence rnerr whole conduct is watched with more scrupulous 
care. '—“ The Chinese respect the wealth and property, the ships 
and the servants, of the Company; and that respect is intimately 
connected with their own interest; but I do not think they would 
at all equally respect an individual, though having the commission 
of the King of Great Britain.” 


“It is we]l known that the trade of Canton is conducted, on the 
part of the Chinese, through the medium of a company of monopo- 
lists, called the Hong merchants. It might be supposed, therefore, 
that Mr. Grant would speak with much approbation of this part of 
Chinese policy, especially as the profits of the Chinese Company 
are not fixed, like the rate of dividend of the English Company, but 
rise and fall according to the result of their several transactions. It 
might have occurred to him, that, whatever could be said for or against 
making an exclusive Company the sole channel of foreign com- 
merce, was equally applicable to the English as to the Chinese Com- 
pany. Ifthe English Company is beneficial to the English nation, 
the Chinese one must become more so to the Chinese nation, being 
composed of individuals who are really, and not nominally, mer- 
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chants; and, if the Chinese system is injurious, the English system 
must be more so. Nevertheless, Mr. Grant thus describes and 
characterises the restrictive policy of the Chinese :—“‘ The non- 
extension of the sale of our manufactures in China may indeed 
be, in a great measure, charged to monopoly,—but to a species 
of it now unknown in Europe, and framed by the Chinese them- 
selves. Restricting foreigners to one port, they will only allow 
them to trade with one Company in that port, consisting of eight 
or ten persons, to whom all the foreign trade is confined in abso- 
lute monopoly; the foreigners not being permitted to trade with 
any other Chinese, nor any other Chinese to trade with foreigners, 
unless with the sanction of the monopoly merchants, called the 
Hong."—“ The jealous policy of the Chinese Government; the 
strict monopoly against its own subjects, under which it has placed 
the trade of foreigners ; the narrow channel through which that 
trade has its entrance into the country ; the inadequacy of such a 
channel for conveying a large trade to distant parts, &c.—all these 
formidable hindrances to the extension of British commerce in 
China seem to be quite unknown or overlooked ; but they are all 
realities." —* The Chinese Hong fix among themselves the prices 
of the imports they receive from foreigners, and the prices of the 
exports they furnish to them, and, therefore, are in effect the ar- 
biters of the extent of foreign trade.” 


‘ Now for the contrast between the barbarous Chinese monopoly 
and the refined English monopoly. “The India Company,” says 
Mr. Grant, “ acts, in its commercial concerns in China, as an indivi- 
dual: it has an unity of counsel and of operation, It is so fur a 
match for the Chinese Campany, the Hong. Its imports are not 
depreciated, as they would be if brought in by various individuals, 
each going to market for himself; in this way one might conti- 
nually offer lower than another, and the general standard of, the 
selling price of imports be lowered.. In the purchase of goods for 
exportation, directly the contrary might be expected : competition 
would enhance their prices ; and thus the trade, both in imports and 
exports, be turned against the British merchant, by the number of 
dealers.” —“ The Company, from public-spirited motives, have long 
carried on a large trade in that article (woollens) from England to 
Canton, at an annual Joss to themselves ; that is to say, they could 
carry bullion to Canton on better terms, commercially speaking, 
than they carry woollens ; but, from a desire to promote the ma- 
nufactures of this country, they submit to a certain loss upon the 
article of woollens, taking teas in barter for them, and being indem- 
nified in the result by the exclusive privilege of selling tea in this 
country.” — We cannot get the Chinese to raise the price of the 
woollens beyond what they stood at a remote period, when woollens 
were, from many causes, much cheaper in this country than they 
are now,” 
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‘ It is needless to insist that all the excellencies ascribed to the 
India Company must be possessed by the Chinese Company. The 
latter, doubtless, are careful that competition shall not enhance 
prices when they are buyers,—as of woollens from the English, and 
of tea from the Chinese producers ; nor lower them when they are 
sellers,—as of tea to the English, and of woollens to the Chinese 
consumers. They, also, frequently ‘‘submit to a certain loss,” to 
conciliate men in authority, “ being indemnified in the result by 
their exclusive privileges. In every respect, the une is a “ match” 
for the other. 

‘ The quantity of tea annually consumed in Great Britain is less 
than 25,000,000 of pounds, and it has been calculated, that, under 
a free trade, allowing two ounces per week to each adult, it ought 
to be upwards of 60,000,000. Suppose it should only be increased 
to 50,000,000, the profits of the wholesale and retail dealers, and on 
the augmented value of the export-cargoes of China, would amount 
to vast sums, the loss of which may be considered a tax without 
any kind of compensation. But say that the price of tea has 
been enhanced only one shilling in the pound (whereof sixpence for 
duty) on 20,000,0001., here is at once a tax of 1,000,000/. per annum, 
not for the support of the public revenne, but of an exploded and 
wasteful system of monopoly. 

‘If, then, it clearly appears expedient to throw open the tea- 
trade, the question of the abolition of the East India Company is 
decided, unless it should be found that in their political capacity 
they perform functions which could not otherwise be provided for 
at less cost: for they profess their inability to continue and to trade 
in concurrence with private merchants ; so that the mere opening 
of the trade would be equivalent to their expulsion from it, and de- 
privation of the only fund for paying their dividends. “ It cannot 
be unknown,” said Mr. Grant to the Committee of 1821, “ that the 
stability of the Company, and their means of conducting the Indian 
administration, at present entirely depend on the profits of the 
China monopoly, because they derive no income whatever from the 
territory ;'—‘ so that, if the China monopoly were now to fail, 
they would not have wherewithal to pay the dividends to the Pro- 
prietors ; the Indian territory not only yielding nothing to them, 
but being very largely in debt.” 

‘Since the opening of the trade in 1813, the increase of the ex- 
ports and imports has been sufficient to falsify the predictions of all 
the witnesses brought forward by the Company, but has fallen in- 
comparably short of what it would have been if the trade of 
agriculture had also been laid open. Without colonisation it is 
impossible that any considerable augmentation of the exportable 
productions of India, or of demand for the manufactures of Great 
Britain, can ever take place ; and with colonisation the augmenta- 
tion of both is incalculable. Besides indelinitely improving the 
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quality of the commodities which now constitute the list of exports, 
new articles, such as coffee, cocoa, and cochineal, “ might be made 
to enrich the commerce of the Ganges, and afford a return invest- 
ment, understated at a crore of rupees.” 


‘In the Report of the Lords’ Committee of 1821, it is stated 
that the value of merchandise exported from Great Britain to India 
had increased from 870,1771., in 1815, to 3,052,7412., in 1819. In 
the tables of Czsar Moreau, I find the increase stated only at from 
2,153,120/. in 1815, to 3,163,6471., in 1822. But the increase of 
British cotton manufactures exported to India was from 142,4111., 
in 1815, to 1,147,3931., in 1822. It was respecting the probable 
extension of the demand for this article that the principal dispute 
was maintained ; the manufacturers insisting that the astonishing 
powers of machinery enabled them to produce it in such cheapness 
as to create a demand for it throughout the whole of India, while 
the witnesses for the Company, civil and military, strangers to the 
mysteries of trade, but presuming on what they considered the 
indispensable advantage of local knowledge, pronounced with more 
solemn confidence that the few wants of the Natives could be sup- 
plied at a cheaper rate, and more to their taste, by articles of their 
own manufacture. Some specimens of the testimony then recorded 
may now be read with profit and amusement: Such a scene will 
never be rehearsed again. 

‘The following facts exhibit some of the differences which 
characterise the Company's and the private trade. The East India 
sugar imported by the Company fell from 40,241 cwt. in 1814, to 
11,370 ewt. in 1822; while the quantity imported by the private 
trade rose from 9,608 cwt. in 1814, to 215,099 ewt. in 1822, 
‘The influence of the Company’s commercial residents has prevented 
the superiority of the private trader from being equally conspicuous 
in Bengal raw silk ; but in China raw silk, while the quantity im- 
ported by the Company fell from 138,326 lbs. in 1814, to 88,969 lbs. 
in 1822, the quantity imported by the private trade rose from 
12,303 lbs. in 1814, to 133,706 lbs. in 1822. 

‘Since the Company's dividends are confessedly levied on the 
people of England, in the shape of artificially-enhanced expenses 
and profits, and are less than a moiety of the tax to which th+ir 
monopoly subjects the nation: since it is admitted that, in their 
commercial capacity, the Company are positively, and negatively, 
a great evil, it would follow that sentence of dissolution cannot be 
averted but by showing that the advantages derived from them in 
their political character are proportionately great. And, if it should 
indeed be found that the latter preponderate, the result would be 
without a parallel in any age or country. 

‘One advocate for the Company is of opinion that a suflicient 
compensation for these sacrifices is found, not in any peculiar qua- 
litications possessed by the gentlemen who, by dint of wealth, con- 
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vexions, and longevity, obtain a place in the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, but in the check which they exercise on the conduct of 
the Board of Control. He admits that, in every other department 
of Government, the strength of public opinion has more than kept 
pace with the increasing patronage of the Crown ; but, so indescri- 
bable and incomprehensible is every thing relating to India, where 
“the very names of persons, places, and things are as foreign to the 
ear as confusing to the sense of the English reader,” that the 
control of Parliamentary vigilance and public discussion, which, in 
all other matters, is invaluable and irresistible, would, in respect to 
Indian questions, from indifference or ignorance, either fail to 
prevent abuses, or give an injurious impulse to the measures of 
Administration. He admits that “the Company, by ceasing to be 
rulers, and by remaining monopolists, have lost the consideration 
which belonged to their former character ; while the cdium, ever 
attached to the latter, has been increased.” Now, Sir John Malcolm 
does not propose that they should resume their power, or relinquish 
their monopoly, but only that means should be contrived for giving 
to men who have served with distinction in India, easier access to 
the upper seats in the Court of Directors, and that the Board of 
Control should interpose its authority less frequently. The func- 
tions of an organ so constituted, and so dearly maintained, he 
esteems of more value than the gratuitous exertions of Parliament 
and the press. 

* But the defects of such a scheme are obvious and incurable. In 
the first place, the Board of Control never can be persuaded to 
recede an iuch from the commanding position which it has held for 
many years: its tendency must rather be to make its power be 
felt more distinctly and diffusively from year to year. In proportion 
to its increased familiarity with the subject, it must become more 
interested in the success, and more practised in the superintendence, 
of its own plans; habit, ambition, duty, the strongest, the most 
constant, and the most honourable motives of human conduct must 
combine to make it identify itself more and more with the success 
of the Indian Government, and to stand forward, in the eye of 
Parliament and of the nation, as the responsible administrator, 
SecondJy, under such circumstances, it is impossible that men 
conscious of talent, and touched with a generous love of fame, 
could consent to appear in so degraded a theatre ; the obstacles 
presented by the fatigue, humiliation, and expense of the first 
canvass, which Sir John Malcolm seems to consider the most 
difficult to be surmounted, are as nothing compared with the total 
deprivation of consideration and dignity in the office itself. An 
office in which talent can neither find its appropriate exercise nor 
reward, and can never attract to itself men capable of influencing the 
conduct of political affairs. Thirdly, whatever may be the private 
respectability of individual Directors, their want of power, direct or 
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indirect, legal or moral, renders their attempts to impel or restrain 
the movements of the Board of Control nugatory. If they are 
independent of ministers, and, therefore, free to express their real sen- 
timents on all oceasions, ministers are as completely independent 
of them, and, therefore, under no obligation to pay the smallest 
attention to their remonstrances, provided they retain the support 
of the King, the Parliament, and the public. The opinions of 
these three bodies, right or wrong, are those only which ministers 
acknowledge as a check on their proceedings. Nor are the disad- 
vantages under which they labour, in examining questions of 
Indian policy, by any means so great as Sir John Malcolm would 
fain persuade us. The names of “ things’ may be translated, and 
made as intelligible to “the English reader” as they are to the 
Native, or to the Englishman who has spent thirty years in India. 
If that were not the case, how did Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Wellesley, in the first week of their administration, take into their 
hands the reins of Government with as much confidence, and as 
much skill and success, as if they had been nursed and dandled into 
a knowledge of the languages of India, or spent days and nights in 
their acquisition? How are such facts reconcilable with the im- 
portance which Sir John Malcolm attaches to “local knowledge ;” 
an importance which constitutes the foundation of his whole 
system, and of the principal arguments by which he supports it ? 
It is true that the names of “ persons and places” cannot be trans- 
lated, hut what is there more “confusing to the sense’ in the 
name of Tippoo than in the name of Buonaparte? in the names of 
Plassy, Laswary, and Assye, than in the names of Blenheim, Sala- 
manca, and Waterloo ? 


‘Besides the futility of the objection, founded on the foreign 
sound of Indian words, it is to be observed that the objection is not 
applicable to the British community in India. Their knowledge is 
not acquired through the spectacles of books, but by local observa- 
tion. Their interest in the subject is not deadened by distance, nor 
distracted by the obtrusion of nearer objects and louder solicitations. 
Their ability, therefore, to assist the Parliament and people of 
England, in thoroughly understanding the circumstances and 
interests of India, is indisputable. To give to them the liberty of 
unlicensed printing would be to provide the most effectual and 
cheapest security against local mal-administration which it is pos- 
sible to establish. But Sir John Malcolm goes further, in quest of 
a check, and fares worse. He shuts the mouth of the Indian 
public, and leaves open (because he dare not propose to shut) that 
of the English public, which, by his own showing, is disqualified 
for the task of -usefully commenting on the affairs of India. He 
also leaves to Parliament its freedom of investigation with the 
game acknowledgment ef its incompetence, and maintains, at an 
incalculable expense, an establishment for the express purpose of 
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controlling the Board of Control, by sending up probationary 
drafts of paragraphs, on which the latter “ hold the pen of correc- 
tion,’ running with unlimited freedom and absolute authority ; and 
we may imagine with what spirit an unseen controversy is sup- 
ported—ubi tu pulsas, egovapulo tantum. 

‘While the Indian public is silenced and excluded, and that of 
England depreciated and distrusted, it is evidently the object of Sir 
John Malcolm to give to men, who have performed approved 
services in India, a monopoly of claims to hold high office con- 
nected with the Government of India, both in England and in 
India. Since they alone have a true understanding of Indian 
affairs, and know how far and in what instances they ought to be 
exenipted from the influence of principles which are commonly 
held to be of universal application, a certain number of them must 
be active Members of the Board of Control ; and, since the Board 
must be counterpoisod by the Court, another party of them must 
infallibly be Directors, so that half the parterre should just reflect 
the other. That such persons should be considered eligible, accord- 
ing to their qualifications and opportunities of making them known, 
for high office in every department of Government is most reasona- 
ble; but that they should be esteemed the only depositaries of 
knowledge regarding India, and that the existence of the East 
India Company, with its monopoly of the tea trade and its legion 
of clerks, should be prolonged for the sole purpose of providing 
comfortable places for them, wherein they are to assist in the draft- 
ing of despatches which may not be adopted, and to sign despatches 
of which they have not approved, is a degree of extravagance to 
which the well-earned reputation of Sir John Malcolm will never 
reconcile the Members of both Houses of Parliament, to whom, in 
spite of their alleged incompetence, the decision of this matter will 
soon be committed. 

‘ This is not the only instance in which additional experience and 
more maturity of judgment have betrayed Sir John Malcolm into a 
desertion of the right path, and bewildered him in a maze of 
error and empiricism. On the subject of colonisation, and the 
revenue and judicial systems, the few opinions which he formerly 
expressed, were founded on sound and recognised principles of 
policy and economy. Now he shuts his eyes to that central light, 
and painfully gropes his way amidst barbarous practices, and un- 
couth usages, not for the purpose of bringing order out of confusion, 
but of arresting improvement, excluding reform, and perpetuating 
ignorance and poverty. 

‘Like every other advocate for the Company, Sir John Malcolm 
has availed himself of the eagerness with which objections to 
placing the patronage of India at the disposal of Ministers are 
listened to, well knowing and avowing that “the alarm taken by 
the public at the transfer of the patronage now enjoyed by the 
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Directors to the Ministers of the Crown, has hitherto contributed 
more than all other considerations to the preservation of the Com- 
pany.” He admits that “it would not be difficult to arrange, 
without much increase of the influence of the Crown, for the dis- 
posal of the appointments of writers and cadets ; nor is it of much 
consequence by whom or how these are selected, provided means 
are taken to insure their possessing the requisite qualifications ;”’ 
so that the question is reduced to the quantity of patronage which 
ministers would acquire by the preferment of public servants in 
India, and to the practicability of increasing it by the infringement 
of regulations and Acts of Parliament. These he exaggerates be- 
yond what is warranted by any record of the profligacy of ministers, 
or the endurance of the public, in the worst of times, insisting that, 
“though the departments abroad were defended by regulations and 
Acts of Parliament, numerous inroads, nevertheless, might and 
wouLp be made upon them.” Upon this I would observe, first, 
supposing arrangements made for placing in other hands than those 
of ministers the greater part of the patronage of appointment, and 
that the attainment of the requisite qualifications was made a con- 
dition precedent to the grant of the appointment, civil and military 
officers would continue to be, as they are now, wholly unconnected 
with the political parties which prevail in England, and preferment 
would continue to be directed, as it is at present, by the mixed 
considerations of sincerity, merit, and interest. ‘The balancing of 
these claims, and the adjudication on each case, would rest with the 
Governor-General, whose interest as well as duty it would be, first, 
to insure the success and popularity of his administration ; next, to 
attend to the solicitations of friends and connexions, as far as might 
be compatible with a due regard to those higher objects. In 
holding this course the Governor General would be seasonably 
encouraged or checked by the voice and demeanour of the commu- 
nity, on whose welfare, satisfaction, and applause, he would acutely 
feel that, after the testimony of a good conscience, his present 
comfort and future fame chiefly depended. The distance of the 
scene, too, instead of being favourable to the enterprises of minis- 
terial rapacity, would further protect him against pressing interfer- 
ence from England, and afford him various grounds of resistance 
to improper applications. Secondly, all the means of defence 
against mal-administration, possessed by our West Indian colonies, 
in a free press, representative assemblies, and absentee proprietors, 
having seats in the House of Commons, may be enjoyed in India, 
the first immediately, the rest when the fruits of colonisation shall 
be sufficiently mature. The local press would be abundantly able 
to cope with such abuses as the multiplication of useless places, 
sinecures, and pensions; and, as to thrusting strangers over the 
heads of those who belonged to the service, against the plain pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament, and against the obvious interest of 
the whole Service, though Sir John Malcolm has gone so far as to 
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insinuate that such unjust and illegal acts would be committed and 
tolerated, I am far from thinking so injuriously either of Ministers, 
or of those whose duty it would be to resist such proceedings. 
Thirdly, in every department of Government, civil, military, judicial, 
und ecclesiastical, the purity of administration has long been, and 
still is, progressively increasing. ‘The candidates for office, high 
and low, possess superior qualifications ; the claims of merit and 
approved service are more respected ; the restraints on the abuse of 
patronage better defined and more effectual. These improvements 
may be traced to the working of our free institutions, and to that 
publicity which is the animating principle of all responsibility; and 
one immediate source of them has been the reports of commis- 
sioners, who have been from time to time appointed, at home and 
abroad, to inquire into the modes of transacting business, and to 
suggest remedies for whatever evils were found to exist. It is 
amidst accumulating evidence of the most earnest, active, and 
effectual exertions to promote virtue and discountenance vice, to 
abate monopolies, and facilitate competition, that Sir John Malcolm 
advocates the prolonged existence of an institution which is itself 
the most enormous abuse which has been suffered to remain. He 
has more faith in the wisdom, public spirit, and efficiency of an 
institution which he confesses it would be insanity to propose to 
establish, and which taxes the people of England at discretion, while 
it excludes them from the vast field of Indian agriculture, than in 
the majesty and vigilance of Parliament, the integrity of courts of 
justice, and the ceaseless energy of public opinion. 


‘On the Permanence of our Dominion in India. 


‘There is no material difference of opinion as to the nature and 
the magnitude of the dangers which threaten the subversion of our 
power in India. All agree that it has no root in the affection of the 
people, that it subsists by their distrust of each other, and dread of 
our superiority in the field, while the progress of our system, in 
producing universality of depression is continually supplying motives 
of union against the common enemy ; but there is a wide difference 
between the modes of treatment recommended under these alarming 
and critical circumstances,—the advocates of colonisation contending 
that the observance of that policy would gradually afford ail the 
elements of national greatness, industry, knowledge, assimilation, 
and a combination of efforts towards the promotion of the public 
welfare ; the opponents of that policy avowing, more or less directly, 
that they consider it preferable to forego its benefits, and to incur 
the daily risk of rebellion, rather than to enter on a course of 
measures which might ultimately lead to a discontinuance of the 
political connexion between India and England. 


‘A handful of foreigners sweep into the Exchequer, and divide 
among themselves, nearly the entire net produce of the land and 
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labour of a country containing six times the population of Great 
Britain. The Natives are considered incapable and.unworthy to 
hold any but the lowest offices, civil and military, and by exclusion 
are rendered more incapable and untrustworthy ; while every pre- 
caution is used to prevent a springing up of a community of interest 
and feeling between them and the foreigners, for which purpose the 
latter are prohibited from employing their skill, or investing their 
capital, as farmers or proprietors of land, and encouraged or con- 
strained to transfer their accumulated savings to their own country. 
In this manner is India debarred from the acquisition of wealth, and 
subjected to a continual drain of its scanty store, in the payment of 
an annual public and private tribute of about three millions. 


‘ The profits of the cultivator out of his half of the produce are 
barely sufficient for his subsistence, the other half of the produce 
being paid directly, or through the hands of a Zemindar, to Govern- 
ment. The share of Government, therefore, coincides with the 
landlord’s rent, as was acknowledged by the Madras Board of 
Revenue, in their letter of the 25th of January, 1813. 


* Such being the proportion in which the produce is divided be- 
tween the cultivator and the Government, we may judge of the 
generosity which has assigned to the Natives the exclusive privilege 
of ploughing, irrigating, harrowing, sowing, and reaping ; of being 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. But the intermediate profits 
incident to the realisation of the Government share have also been 
relinquished to them, because it was found that to permit English- 
men (servants of the Company) to be concerned, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the management of land, was to place their interest at 
variance with their duty, in exacting the uttermost farthing for the 
benefit of the state. 


‘ The effect of colonisation in facilitating to the Natives access 
to the offices of honour and profit, results from its tendency to 
communicate to them the requisite moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions, and to impart to Government a consciousness of stability and 
power : for, until the Natives are duly qualified for high office, they 
ought not to be employed, and until Government feels confidence 
in its own strength, they will not be employed. ‘The idea of com- 
pensation for such proscription, though often mentioned, cannot be 
entertained without involving a contradiction: in considerable 
offices power and wealth are indispensable, and Government will 
never give the latter to those whom they deem unworthy of the 
former. 

‘ The only person who proposes the immediate advancement of 
the Natives to all but the very highest offices, is Colonel Walker. 
“ The admission of the Natives to offices of honour and profit,” he 
observes, “ is the only mode by which they can be effectually con- 
ciliated. It is vain to expect that men will ever be satisfied with 
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merely having their property secured, while all the paths of honour- 
able ambition are shut against them. This mortifying exclusion 
stifles talents, humbles family pride, and depresses all but the weak 
and worthless.’”—‘“ The Romans, whose business was conquest, 
and who extended their yoke over the greatest part of the civilised 
world, may be safely taken as guides in the art of holding nations 
in subjection. That wise people always left a great share of the ad- 
ministration of the countries they subdued in the hands of the na- 
tives.” But the questions obviously occur, did not that wise people 
invariably colonise? Did they think it wisdom to prevent the 
natives from benefiting by the example of Roman industry and 
intelligence, and to mock them with “ the exclusive pos- 
session and enjoyment of the land,’ while they gathered its net 
produce into their own granaries? Did not one of their wisest men 
say, Quid hodié esset imperium nisi salubris providentia victos per- 
miscuisset victoribus ? We may, indeed, not only follow them as 
guides, but cannot safely refuse to do so ; but to abolish the restric- 
tions on the employment of Natives, while they are continued on 
colonisation, would not be to follow the example of the Romans, 
nor of any other people, ancient or modern. 


‘ Colonisation being the foundation of all improvement, its im- 
portance is greatly undervalued, if it be stated as an alternation of 
other expedients, as in the following passages from Sir Henry 
Strachey’s Reply to Queries :—*“ Considering the (judicial) system 
prospectively, it does appear to me to have a tendency, though 
slowly, to enlighten the Natives, to introduce European science and 
literature among them. When these come to be diffused, which, 
unless we either colonise, or adopt some plan of national education 
in India, must take a long time, then I conceive that true English 
spirit, and the assertion of individual independence, will at the same 
time appear ; and in such a state of things it cannot be supposed 
that the present form of government, or any other in which the 
people have no share, can be perfectly secure.” —* It is a radical 
evil in the constitution of our Government that we are a distinct 
race from the people : so far removed from them in habits, in taste, 
in sentiment, that with difficulty we maintain any useful intercourse 
with them. For this evil palliatives only can be applied. I can 
suggest no means of curing it, except our colonising or employing 
the Natives in high offices.” In all Sir Henry Strachey’s writings, 
we find principles which harmonise with and conduct to the ob- 
servance of colonial policy ; but here, and here only, we find an 
express recommendation to it. 

. 


On the Landed Tenures and Land Tax of India. 


* The superiority of Europe over Asia in wealth and knowledge, 
in arts and arms, has been justly attributed to the difference in their 
landed tenures, and in the sources of their public revenue. In 
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Europe, land is the property of individuals, cultivated by them- 
selves, or by tenants, holding for a certain number of years, and 
paying a fixed annual rent ; and all taxes, direct and indirect, are so 
well defined as to leave to every man, after such deductions, the 
clear fruits of his own labour. Individuality and security of pro- 
perty being the greatest spurs to industry, wealth accumulates, 
invention is excited, theoretical and practical knowledge widely dif- 
fused, and every effort of genius well appreciated and rewarded. 
The public revenue, being thus derived from the contributions of 
individuals, must, in some degree, be regulated in its amount, 
whatever be the form of government, by a regard to their interests 
and feelings. In influencing the financial proceedings of Govern- 
ment, the richest individuals, and especially those whose wealth is 
most visible and permanent, the proprietors of land, have the great- 
est weight, and, in protecting their own rents from encroachment, 
throw the taxes on articles of consumption and transfers of property, 
where moderation is soon taught by its palpable effect in augment- 
ing the aggregate contribution. This influence of wealth re-acts as 
the greatest incitement to its acquisition ; the largest fortunes are 
considered the standard by which the magnitude of all beneath them 
should be estimated,—the scale by which they should regulate their 
ambition,—the goal to which they should direct their efforts. 


‘In Asia all these circumstances are reversed. The rent of all 
land being the property of the sovereign, his subjects have neither 
interest nor influence in fixing the amount or directing the appro- 
priation of his revenue. It is always maintained at the highest 
possible amount, subject to no changes but what it may undergo 
from being more or less incumbered by anticipations. But, while 
his subjects see him, with indifference, do what he will with his 
own, while they pay, without murmuring, the accustomed assess- 
ments and transit duties, and look upon a certain degree of fraud 
and extortion in every such transaction as part of the immutable 
order of nature, they will sometimes resist an unusual direct tax, 
though light in its amount and applied to useful purposes on the 
spot, such as a house-tax, for the maintenance of a Chowkedaree, 
or police establishment, as they would an attack on their religion. 
The only road to eminence is through the favour of the Prince; and, 
wealth being without influence or security, there is neither induce- 
ment to exert skill and industry in acquiring it, nor to display judg- 
ment, taste, and liberality in its expenditure. Ifit is not hoarded, it is 
laid out in the maintenance of idle retainers, in bribes and super- 
stitious oblations. In the cultivation of the soil no man can say, 
that, after satisfying certain demands, the rest of the produce shall 
be his own : for not only are the demands variable but the interests 
in the produce are so complicated, that each has but an ill-defined 
share in the general result. ‘The redundance of rural population is 
common to every country in which agricultural and manufacturing 
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skill are in their infancy ; but in Asia obstacles of a peculiar nature 
are opposed to improvement by the inextricable confusion in the 
tenures. 

‘ The first step to improvement is by a perpetual limitation of the 
Government demand to create a body of proprietors ;—the next, to 
encourage those proprietors to purchase upwards from Govern- 
meni, and downwards from those holding under them their several 
interests, in the use and produce of the land, so as to give them an 
exclusive property in a smaller extent of surface, and to enable them 
to cultivate such estates by hired labour or by contract. Suppose 
the land-tax redeemed, and all beneath them in the condition of 
tenants at will (of whom there are multitudes in every part of India), 
the process which will ultimately be pursued in enlarging the size 
of farms, and substituting a skilful for a slovenly agriculture, will 
be that which has been exemplified in several districts in Ireland 
and Scotland, and especially in the magnificent operations on the 
vast estate of Sutherland. In Ireland these changes are proceeding 
with a rapidity which is attended with considerable inconvenience ; 
but in India there would be less reason to apprehend such conse- 
quences ; first—because the number of European proprietors would 
be small compared with that of Native proprietors, on whose estates 
the changes would follow more tardily; secondly,—several years 
must elapse before the European proprietors could collect’a sufficient 
number of practical data whereon to ground their calculations ; 
thirdly,—there would be a concurrent demand for labourers in the 
establishment of manufactories, and in the cultivation of waste 
lands ; fourthly,—gradual conformity to European habits will abate 
the practice of early marriages among the Natives, as well as that 
of squandering their fortunes on the pomp of nuptial ceremonies ; 
finally,—as the European proprietors would have the best means of 
becoming acquainted with the condition and feelings of the Native 
population, so it would be their obvious interest to use every effort 
to improve their condition, conciliate their attachment, and preserve 
the peace of the country. 


‘ In effectuating these improvements, the agency of British en- 
terprise, skill, industry, and capital, is indispensable. In India, as 
in Siberia, “ the importation of industry” is the only plan whereby 
an increased demand for the produce of the soil can be created and 
supplied, and whence motives and means can originate for reducing 
the present complexity of tenures to the simple relations of land- 
lord and tenant. 

‘ The effects hitherto produced by the permanent settlement in 
Bengal, though far short of what were predicted from it, have not 
been such as to detract, in the smallest degree, from the certainty 
of the proposition,—that a limitation in perpetuity of the Govern- 
ment demand, as being the first step toward the introduction of the 
most advantageous system of property, must and will, ultimately, 
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be established throughout all our possessions. The income of the 
Zemindars has, on an average, been tripled, by an addition of 20 
per cent. to the rents collected by them from the Ryots; a secure 
investment for capital has been provided ; the general wealth of the 
country, and the produce of the revenue from customs, excise, salt, 
and stamps, haye been increased. 


‘ On this point,as on so many others, Sir John Malcolm has chang:. 
ed his opinions for the worse. In the first edition of his ‘ Political 
History of India,’ he “ imagines there can be no doubt in the mind 
of any man who reflects seriously on the subject, but that the per- 
manent settlement of the revenue, and the introduction of the judi- 
cial regulations, have already been attended with great benefit ; 
that the character of this system is progressive improvement, and 
that its success has been sufficient to prevent disappointment to 
those who take a rational and comparative view of that good which 
can be produced by any human institution.” In the second edition, 
he pronounces, as decidedly, that the objections of Colonel Wilks 
to a permanent settlement “have never been successfully contro- 
verted ;” that it has occasioned disappointment, and that “ it is now 
admitted, by its warmest advocates, to have been too much hur- 
ried, and to have been adopted with very incomplete information, 
both as to the extent and resources of the countries settled, and to 
the various claims, rights, and relations of its inhabitants.” Now, 
with respect to the doctrines of Colonel Wilks, viz. that it “ shuts 
out improvement,” we have seen that, in Bengal, it has been fol- 
lowed by increased cultivation and productiveness of all other 
taxes: that “it is probable, nay, certain, the land tax will dimi- 
nish ;’ that tax has been collected in Bengal with greater facility 
than ever, and with scarcely any defalcations: that being “ an irre- 
vocable law,” it is “ allowing a political nullity ;” it is such a nullity 
as was allowed by the Act for the redemption of the land tax in 
1798,—an Act which could not be infringed Without violating the 
strongest sanctions which can make a law sacred. With respect to 
the “ resources” of Bengal, the jumma fixed by the perpetual set- 
tlement was higher than the average sum collected during the 
whole anterior period; and, with respect to “the various claims, 
rights, and relations of its inhabitants,’ they were not determined 
nor affected by the mere renunciation by Government, in favour of 
the Zemindars, of all surplus collections which they might be en- 
titled to make beyond a specified amount. Not content with re- 
tracting his former commendations of the Cornwallis institutions, 
Sir John Malcolm sets his face against all reformatory principles 
and arrangements, thinking that ‘the Natives may be as happy and 
as prosperous, under systems to which they are accustomed, as 
under those we would introduce to meet our own convenience, and 
our ideas of amelioration.” 


‘The only laws which are irrevocable are the immutable princi- 
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ples of justice, which, being of divine appointment, constitute 
the foundation and authority of all human institutions. Where 
these are not involved, one generation, cannot preclude the exercise 
of the discretion of a succeeding generation in framing arrange- 
ments of public utility, whether respecting the form of govern- 
ment, or the extent and remuneration of public establishments. 
But, if a former generation had made a distribution of the public 
lands, under a conviction that the direct and indirect contributions 
of such proprietors would vastly exceed all that could be derived 
from their cultivation by any system of agency or contract: or, 
to come nearer to the actual circumstances, if a former generation, 
finding the public lands in the hands of a set of hereditary con- 
tractors, without skill, industry, or integrity, had determined to 
convert them into proprietors, by fixing, for ever, the rents paya- 
ble by them, at an amount exceeding the average of their pay- 
ments during the last thirty years, subject to the condition that 
their lands should be sold to the highest bidder, if they failed to 
discharge their annual rent, the infringement of such compact by a 
succeeding generation would be an act of equal folly and injustice. 
These considerations did not occur to Colonel Wilks, when he de- 
clared the perpetual settlement to be “a political nullity ;” nor to 
the author of the following passage, in a despatch from the Court 
of Directors :—‘ When institutions contain within themselves a 
corrective principle, the imperfections which may adhere to their 
original formation are of comparatively little importance, because 
they are susceptible of gradual improvement ; but when, as in the 
case of the proposed permanent settlement, institutions are irrevo- 
cable and unalterable, prudence, circumspection, and the most 
mature deliberation, cannot be too often or too generally inculcated 
upon those whose province it is to direct and superintend their 
establishment.” By the perpetual settlement nothing was made 
“ irrevocable and unalterable,” but the rights of individuals to their 
estates, those individuals continuing liable to every future tax 
which should not fall exclusively on the rent of landlords, but 
equally affect every description of property. To engage to respect 
such rights seems rather to require an instinctive impulse of com- 
mon sense than an extraordinary exercise of circumspection and 
deliberation : to such an institution no “corrective principle” can 
be imagined, for the rights cannot be held too sacred, and no le- 
gislative power is excluded, except that of decreeing a wanton 
confiscation. 


‘By Reg. XLVIIL. of 1793, the collectors were required to pre- 
pare and transmit to the Board of Revenue quinquennial registers 
of estates paying revenue to Government, and (annual) registers 
of intermediate mutations in landed property. By subsequent 
Regulations, other Registers relating to, and exempt from, the 
payment of revenue, were required; bnt they all remained nearly 
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inoperative. Very few such registers were ever prepared; and, 
as the failure was ascribed to the want of sufficient office establish- 
ments, the judge and collector of each Zillah were, in 1817, ap- 
pointed a committee, with the Register for their secretary, and 
adequate establishments, fur the purpose of executing similar duties 
in a more accurate and comprehensive manner. These Record 
Committees record, compile, and transmit to the Presidency Record 
Committee, statements and reports respecting revenue settlements, 
individual or conjunct tenures, and all manner of statistical infor- 
mation. But the question is, what has been the value of their 
labours compared with the cost?) What has been their influence 
on the statistical condition of the country, and on the territorial 
revenue? How much nearer have they brought us to the desidera- 
ted relations of landlord and tenant? In what degree have they 
tended to give simplification and validity to tenures? To these 
objects, the avowed ends of their institution, they have contributed 
nothing. If the inefficient quinquennial, and other register regula- 
tions, had not been disturbed from their slumber, some laes of 
rupees might have been saved which have been spent on these 
Record Committees without the return of any advantage whatever. 
Taking the expense of each Committee at only 250 rupees per 
month, the expense of fifty-four Committees for ten years will 
amount to upwards of 17 lacs of rupees. Yet the absolute waste 
of a much greater sum would be nothing compared to the loss of 
time during which a better system might have been in operation— 
one which facilitated the acquisition of individual property in land, 
and the application of British skill to its cultivation. 


‘I know not what evidence there is of a desire, on the part of 
public officers, to render rents uniform; but there is good ground 
for their impatience of interminable investigations and unprofitable 
accuracy. It is Government which desires to render that fired 
which is in its nature variable, and to disturb the natural level of 
private contracts by the interposition of public authority. While 
Government persevere in this course of minute inspection of, and 
continual tampering with, landed property, (if such a thing can be 
said to exist in the non-permanently settled provinces, where it is 
so confusedly divided between the cultivators of various ranks and 
Government,) and prevent the enterprise and skill of unlicensed 
British subjects from being applied to the cultivation of the soil and 
the manufacture of its rude produce, no lapse of time nor any 
elaboration of detailed enactments will ever conduce to the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, or of the condition and character of the 
Native inhabitants, 


On the Judicial System. 


‘ The same change in the landed tenures, which is indispensable to 
the promotion of agricultural improvement, is no less indispensable 
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to the production of that amelioration in the judicial system which 
is implied in diminished litigation, greater precision in the laws, 
and a more able administration of them. At present a greater 
proportion of the public revenue is appropriated to the maintenance 
of judicial establishments than can be paralleled in any other 
country ; but, if, by trenching still further on the funds for the sup- 
port of other departments, the number of tribunals were doubled, 
and every Judge a Mansfield, the effect on the happiness of the 
people would be inconsiderable. The sam of ignorance, poverty, 
and vice, would not be sensibly diminished ; the rights of the Ryots, 
who constitute the great mass of the population, would remain 
equally inscrutable ; the disputes between borrowers and lenders 
equally numerous and perplexed. When the Zillah Courts were 
established, in 1793, Sir Henry Strachey observes that “the Judges 
and Registers were soon overloaded with suits. I will not here 
dwell upon the claims without end to land of every description. I 
say nothing of the suits concerning rent-free land, and the boundary 
disputes which no labour can unravel. I proceed to mention that 
the nature of the land tenures in Bengal gives rise to innumerable 
suits among the cultivators.” 

‘Sir Henry Strachey observes :—“ The remedy I propose for the 
defects I have stated is the establishment of more Courts, composed 
of Natives, both Mohammedans and Hindoos, to be guided entirely 
by our regulations. Let the Native Judges be well paid, and they 
will do the duty well: of this I feel the strongest conviction. The 
expense would be little or nothing, as the fees might defray the 
whole, though it would be better to give the Native Judges liberal 
salaries.” If the powers of the Moonsifs were only extended to 
the decision of suitsyto the amount of two hundred rupees, (the 
limit of the Register’s authority at present,) the institution fee 
alone would, I conceive, form an ample fund for the payment of 
the Native Judges and their omlah. When I speak of a liberal 
salary for a Native Judge, I would be understood to mean some~ 
what less than one-tenth of the salary of the European Judge. It 
is my opinion that all the judicial functions of Bengal might 
gradually be thrown into the hands of the Natives, if such were the 
pleasure of the Company ; and that the business would be as well 
conducted, under the Regulations, by the Natives as by the Euro- 
peans,—in some respects better,—and at one-tenth of the expense.” 
— To transact one quarter of the judicial business by European 
agency is impossible. If all the Company’s servants were employed 
in judicial offices, still the drudgery would fall upon the Natives. 
The advantage, in point of economy, of employing the Natives 
is self-evident. The plan might be contracted or adopted to any 
extent. Suppose a portion, for instance half, of the subordinate 
offices in the judicial departments, (I mean those of Register and 
assistant,) as they fall vacant, were to be filled with Natives, with 
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allowances of two or three hundred rupees to each, that is to say, 
less than half the present salaries and emoluments, it would soon 
be found that the Natives are fit for the office of Judge. We 
should have a respectable class of Natives, who would, in some 
degree, assimilate with us, and would form a link of connexion 
between us and the body of the people.” 


‘ The repugnance universally entertained by the Natives of India, 
both Mohammedan and Hindoo, to the taking of a judicial oath, is 
well known, though the grounds of their objection have never been 
clearly stated. Their total want of power to bind the conscience 
and extract true evidence is as generally acknowledged; and in- 
effectual attempts have been made to correct the evil by enacting 
severer punishments for perjury, and by seeking for more impres- 
sive forms of administering them. The true remedy, in conjunc- 
tion with, and in subordination to, the slow effects of religious in- 
struction, seems to be by permitting all classes to give evidence 
unsworn, to remove, or at least greatly diminish, the objection which 
respectable persons now have to appearing as witnesses in a court 
of justice. Mr. Edward Strachey has supported the proposition 
with irresistible arguments. ‘ Such is the terror of the oath,” he 
observes, “that no respectable person will appear in our courts as 
a witness, if he can help it. My own little experience enables me 
to say that it is common for families, sometimes even whole vil- 
lages, to fly at the apprehension of being named as witnesses. I 
have often known men cry and protest against the injustice of others 
who have accused them of being witnesses to a fact ; and they de- 
clare that they are innocent of the charge with as much anxiety as 
if they were accused of felony. Some men refuse to swear from 
conscience and others from pride. Whatever may be the orthodox 
opinion of the Hindoo theologians, the people at large do certainly 
consider that the taking of an oath on the Ganges water, is a 
spiritual offence of the most horrid nature, which consigns them and 
their families, for many generations, to damnation. With respect 
to those persons who do not make it a point of conscience, it must 
be admitted that to appear in one of our courts as a witness, is, in 
the highest degree, disgraceful. In short, the very fact of a Native 
having taken an oath in one of our courts, is a presumption against 
the respectability of his character, or the purity of his conscience. 
If any doubt is entertained of the truth of these facts, I can only 
say that I assert them on the grounds of my own experience, 
and of the best information which I have been able to collect from 
Natives as well as Europeans. I suppose that the evils are ac- 
knowledged to exist to their fullest extent, but that they are con- 
sidered to be necessary evils. ‘The courts have now authority, in 
certain cases, to exempt persons from swearing. ‘This is something, 
but it does not appear to be sufficient. If the corporal oath, in 
the form now used, does tend to banish truth from our courts, 
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and if it is liable to the objections I have stated, I know no reason 
why it should not be banished altogether—The imposition of an 
oath on a man, who believes that by taking it he brings damnation 
on himself and his family for many generations, appears to me to be 
a mode of finding out truth not very different from torture.” 


‘ Improvements in the text of the law, and in the training of the 
Judges, cannot well precede, but will certainly follow, the general 
progress in wealth and intelligence. 


On the Exclusion of British Subjects from the Right of holding 
Land in India. 


‘ That English settlers in India would be found altogether un- 
manageable was maintained by all the Company's witnesses ex- 
amined by Parliament in 1813. Warren Hastings apprehended 
the greatest possible evils, “ plunder,’ and “ruin to the peace of 
the country, and to the interest of the Company,” from “ letting 
loose hordes” of Englishmen, and from “ an irruption of British ad- 
venturers into India ;” yet, if a few favoured individua's were per- 
mitted, by special license, to reside in the interior, he predicted still 
greater mischiefs than if all men indiscriminately were allowed to 
possess the same privilege. ‘“ They would go armed with power 
and an influence which no man would dare to resist ; and those are 
the men that I should apprehend more danger from than an indis- 
criminate rabble let loose upon the country. In opposing the at- 
tempts of such men, every man would think that he was acting in 
opposition to their patron.” 


‘ The following answer, by Lord Teignmouth, is incontrovertible : 
“If there were an unrestrained intercourse between such persons 
and the Natives, that is, an intercourse which could not be re- 
strained, it would imply a defect in the superintending powers of 
the Government, that would, in fact, amount to a suspension of its 
functions ; and, in that case, an unrestrained multitude would cer- 
tainly be dangerous in many points of view.” 


‘ Nothing more exquisite can be imagined than the following 
passage from the evidence of Mr. Cowper, which reminds one of 
the debates in the cabinet of Lilliput, respecting the restraints to 
which Gulliver should be subjected :—“ The question supposes 
the British merchant sends his agent there, and forms an establish- 
ment to carry on business there: supposing he should have a mis- 
understanding with the Natives, how far with the enactment in his 
hands, allowing him to have free scope for his enterprise and com- 
merce, would the magistrate have the means of settling that dis- 
pute? It might so happen, supposing the plan now in agitation to 
have full effect, and to answer expectation, a ruousaAnD Europeans 
might be found, within a small extent of country, which might out- 
number, tenfold, all the force the Company could bring against 
them in the form of police, unless their police were so large as 
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would consume their whole reyenue ; but I cannot possibly sup- 
pose such an occurrence would happen : I do not suppose such an 
enormous influx of adventurers is likely to take place ; the incon- 
venience of restraining them would always be in proportion to the 
numbers !” 


‘ Sir John Malcolm said, “ I am of opinion, from what I have ob- 
served, that the power vested in the local Governments of India, of 
sending a British subject to Europe, and that given to a magistrate, 
of sending him away from a district, is much seldomer exercised 
than it should be. It is quite impossible that any person educated 
in England, and whose breast is filled with the principles of British 
freedom, can dismiss those from his mind so far as to exercise, 
without feelings of great compunction, very absolute power, how- 
ever necessary such may be on the grounds of general policy.” 

‘The following passage is from the evidence of Mr. Charles 
Buller :—* It has occurred to me, in two instances, in the course of 
two months, to recommend to Government that two gentlemen 
might be sent out of the district where they resided. Now these 
came accidentally [and ex parte ?] before me in my official ca- 
pacity, as I had nothing to do with the superintendence of those 
gentlemen, or with the general police of the country ; but, when 
any question arose whether they held lands directly or indirectly, 
such questions were always sent to the Board of Revenue to report 
upon, and, in these two instances, the acts of oppression committed 
against the Ryots were so great, that I believe we suggested to Go- 
vernment whether it was proper that people of that kind should be 
allowed to remain in that country ; and I believe they were removed 
in consequence ; I know they were ordered.” Of the oppression of 
Ryots by Zemindars, the public records are full, Of the cases of 
Mr. Buller’s two gentlemen, we know nothing; but his cursory 
notice of them affords one instance of the facility and indifference 
with which the blind and often cruel remedy of removal from the 
interior, or from India, is applied. Doubtless, the benefits derivable 
from the operations of European agriculturists cannot be expected 
from those who engage in them clandestinely and are treated like 
poachers. 


‘ As Mr. Hastings and other witnesses predicted that the English- 
men, not in the service of the Company, who proceeded to India, 
would immediately turn robbers ; so Mr. 8. R. Lushington appre- 
hended that many of the crews of private ships would turn pirates, 
and that “the number of ships of war necessary to repress their 
depredations would be so expensive as not to make the country 
worth possessing !’" Both predictions are of equal value, and rest 
on equally solid grounds ; but the circumstances in which the for- 
mer would be put to the test have not yet occurred. With respect 
to the latter, there has not been one instance of piracy committed 
by a European, but, on the contrary, the resources of Native pirates 
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have been curtailed, and the extension of commerce consequent on 
colonisation will abate the nuisance altogether. 


‘ The substance of Sir John Malcolm's objections to colonisation, 
seems comprised in the following passages of his ‘ Political History :’ 
“ We may and ought to impart such improvement as will promote 
their happiness and the general prosperity of the country; but we 
are bound by every obligation of faith, (and it would be a principle 
of imperative policy, even if we had given no pledge,) not to asso- 
ciate with our improvement any measures of which the operation is 
likely to interfere with their interests, to offend their prejudices, or 
to outrage their cherished habits and sentiments. That colonisation, 
on any extended scale, would have this effect, no man can doubt, 
who is acquainted with the nature of the property in the soil, and the 
character of the population.* ‘The different rights which are in- 
volved in every field of cultivated land in India, have been particu- 
larly noticed ; and those who have studied that subject will be satis- 
fied that, in many of our provinces, there is no room for the Eng- 
lish proprietor.” —‘ The danger of offence to the prejudices, usages, 
or religion of the Native, from the settlement of British agricul- 
tural Colonists, would be great, and this danger, it is to be remarked, 
would not spring so much from the acts of the latter as from the 
apprehensions and impressions of the former, who would believe any 
such settlement to be the commencement of a system for the sub- 
version of the existing order of society. They would view the 
settlers as invaders of their right, and no benefit they could derive 
from the introduction of capital, or the example of industry and 
enterprise, would reconcile any to such a change, except the very 
lowest of the labouring classes : all others would either shrink from 
a competition with what they would deem a higher and more fa- 
voured class, or be irritated to a spirit of personal hostility, which, 
in whatever way it might show itself, would be most injurious to 
the public interests.” 


‘ Upon this I observe, first~—the above statement does not re- 
late to mere facts respecting which Sir John Malcolm's experience 
may entitle his testimony to attention ; it does not relate to politi- 
cal arrangements with which his whole life has been conversant ; 
nor even to questions of detail respecting the military, fiscal, or ju- 
dicial systems of India; but it relates to the application of the 
principles of politico-economical science, with which neither his 
duties nor his studies have made him familiar. We have seen how 
much witnesses of the highest rank and reputation were deceived 





* Three pages further on, ‘his form of begging the question is re- 
eated: ‘‘ That the colonisation of some scattered English families would 
ave this effect, [7. e. that they would degenerate and bring the English 

character into disrepute, ] no one can doubt who knows the country and its 
inhabitants. 
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respecting the effect of throwing open the trade to India. They are 
the same witnesses who say that the introduction of European capi- 
tal and skill into the agriculture of India, and a more intimate as- 
sociation of the Natives of both countries, will not reduce but widen 
the distance which now separates the two classes of inhabitants in 
respect to knowledge, habits, and affections. It is further to be 
considered that the proposed measures, against which these wit- 
nesses testify, are restrictive of powers which they had exercised, 
or in the exercise of which they had participated, or expected to 
participate ; and there are few instances of limitations of power, of 
whatever description, originating with its possessor, few in which 
they have not been extorted, as from a reluctant and struggling 
adversary. 


‘ Secondly, with respect to the want of room in “ the cultivated 
lands, because they are occupied, and in the waste lands, because 
they have claimants who can produce strong title to the eventual 
occupation of them,” it is*not required that any Native should be 
compelled to cede his land, his rights, or his claims; but that, 
since letting and sale of land are transactions of daily occurrence, 
Natives should not be prevented from letting and selling to Euro- 
peans and their descendants. Paris is a crowded city, yet room can 
be found in it at any time for 30,000 English travellers. So, in 
London, myriads of strangers from all points of the compass con- 
trive to live without invasion of the rights, or disturbance of the 
convenience, of the original inhabitants. The redundant population 
of Ireland has never suggested the idea of a law to prevent the 
transference thither of English capital, or the settlement in that 
country of English agriculturists and manufacturers. 


‘ Thirdly, that foreigners should appropriate to their own use 
nine-tenths of the net produce of the land and labour of their 
country, and exclude the Natives from all share in the Government, 
and from all respectable ministerial offices, is a condition of things 
well calculated to make them look with aversion on what they must 
“deem a higher and more favoured class, and be irritated toa 
spirit of personal hostility, which, in whatever it might show itself, 
must be most injurious to the public interests.” But English agri- 
culturists and manufacturers nor “ favoured’ by the possession of 
any peculiar privileges, amenable to the same courts of justice, 
living on the fruits of their industry, under the protection of the 
same laws, and subject to the payment of the same taxes as their 
Native brethren, would diffuse a spirit of industry, improvement, 
and emulation, which could not but make the sources from which it 
flowed, objects of esteem, gratitude, and attachment. This conse- 
quence is admitted by some of the opponents of colonisation, who 
found on it a most unreasonable objection, that the Natives, coales- 
cing with the Colonists, would aspire to be put on a footing with 
them in respect to civil and criminal judicatures : as if it were not 
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desirable that the Natives, like the old Irish, should eventually pray 
to be received within the pale of English law, and be in all things 
more and more assimilated to the Colonists. Such assimilation im- 
plies not merely a parity of knowledge and skill, but a community 
of feelings, habits, prejudices, and attachments, and would, there- 
fore, be the firmest bond of union, not a cause of dissension and 
contest. Government complains of its weakness; of the want of 
sympathy between it and the people; of their ignorance, vice, and 
poverty; of its inability to repress crime, or excite the slightest 
movement of public spirit in support of internal peace or external 
security. Here you have a remedy for these otherwise irremediable 
evils.—Here you have an inexhaustible well of moral health and 
national strength. 

‘ That conciliation, and a tendency to assimilation, have resulted 
from competition between English and Native merchants, shop- 
keepers, and artisans, living within the jurisdiction of the three 
Supreme Courts, Sir John Malcolm himself admits. ‘“ The mixed 
population,” says he, “of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, made up of 
Europeans, Half-castes, or Anglo-Indians, and that part of the Natives 
who are associated by their ties, their interests, and their occupations, 


with English laws and usages, and a great proportion of whom ° 


have been born and educated under the influence and operation of these 
laws,form a community as separate in habitsand sentiments from that 
which exists in a town or village, as if they belonged to different na- 
tions. ‘There are no people so abhorrent of change as the inhabitants 
of India ; and, if its progress has been so slow, that it has not as yet 
travelled beyond the walls of our chief settlement, we may judge of 
the period which must elapse before we can expect to see complete 
success crown our efforts for the improvement of our subjects, in 
what we deem the blessings of civilisation, but which are viewed by 
those whom we desire to adopt them as innovations on their che- 
rished habits, and the religion of their forefathers. The difference 
between our capitals and their surrounding districts, is not greater 
than that which exists between the countries that have been long 
in our possession and those we have recently acquired. The various 
provinces which form our wide empire may not unaptly be com- 
pared, as far as relates to their knowledge of the principles of our 
rule, our character, and our institutions, to a family of children 
from the mature man to the infant.” 


‘ Now, if the degree of assimilation which prevails at the capitals 
does not obtain elsewhere, it is plainly because the causes which 
have produced it do not exist in the same abundance and strength 
beyond those limits. It is absurd to suppose that the degree of 
change here spoken of has travelled so slowly that it has taken a 
hundred years to advance from the centre to the circumference of 
each of our three principal settlements, and would proceed at the 
same pace to the extremities of our empire. On the contrary, it 
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has been generated by peculiar circumstances, in a moderate space 
of time, within certain limits ; and its extension has been arrested by 
coming in contact with different circumstances. Its expansion has 
been prevented by the interposition of non-conducting substances. 
Beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, the Natives are not 
* associated by their ties, their interests, and their occupations, with 
English laws and usages, nor borrand educated under the influence 
of those laws.’ But let the obstacles to colonisation be removed, 
and that association will not only take place throughout the pro- 
vinces, but become much more intimate and cordial. Connexions 
would subsist not merely during the best years of the lives of indi- 
viduals of the two races, but be transmitted from fathers to sons. 
The Natives would then “ see the grey hairs of Englishmen,” 
whose sons would inherit their fathers’ zeal for the welfare of their 
common country, and who, as agricultural colonists, would have the 
means of rendering it much more valuable services than can be de- 
rived from the operations of merchants temporarily resident under 
licenses. ‘“ The civil and military officers,’ Sir John Malcolm fur- 
ther observes, “ are, from their stations and duties, too distant from 
the population to be copied; but in the merchant with whom he 
deals or competes, and the mechanic for whom he labours, or whom 
he tries to rival, our Indian subjects view classes to which they are 
near; and, notwithstanding the inveteracy of habits, many may un- 
consciously become imitators of customs which time may satisfy 
them are preferable to their own.” Yet he contends, that, if the 
sphere of this intercourse were to be extended, if the inhabitants of 
the interior were to be permited to benefit by similar models, if ob- 
jects of rivalship in other departments of industry were to be pre- 
sented to their notice, they would cease to admire and copy, but 
stand aloof in sullen malignity. As far as the experiment has been 
tried, we have found thankfulness, docility, and a tendency to assi- 
milation: if you urge it farther, he says you will find repugnance, 

ingratitude, and hostility. 


‘ Fourthly, if we would relieve Sir John Malcolm from the impu- 
tation of this inconsistency, we are driven to question the sincerity 
of his belief, that unlimited intercourse with Europeans would really 
be injurious to the interests and happiness of the Natives. In say- 
ing that “ we ought to impart such improvement as will promote 
their happiness, and the general prosperity of the country,” was he 
influenced by no other consideration than a regard to their welfare ? 
Or was he biassed by an apprehension that colonisation might lead 
to an advancement in knowledge which might be eventually incom- 
patible with British supremacy? The following passages from his 
evidence, in 1813, will throw light upon the subject, and assist the 
reader in drawing his own conclusions. 


«« Do you think that the advance of the Natives of India in 
every branch of useful knowledge will be in proportion to the means 
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and examples which we may afford them, by the residence of such 
persons as have been described in India? I certainly do conceive 
that their advance in every branch of useful knowledge will be in 
proportion to the examples and instruction they receive: I mean, 
by useful knowledge, an improvement in mechanical arts, and every 
thing that tends to render them more happy and comfortable. 

‘« Might not an increase in the knowledge of useful arts in the 
Natives, conveyed by British subjects resident in India, tend to 
strengthen the British Government in India? ! conceive that such 
knowledge might tend, in a considerable degree, to increase their 
own comforts and their enjoyments of life; but I cannot see how it 
would tend, in any shape, to strengthen the political security of the 
British Government in India, which appears to me to rest peculiarly 
on their PRESENT condition.” 

* There was a time when Sir John Malcolm thought more favour- 
ably of the policy (he has never denied the practicability) of colo- 
nising India. In the first edition of his ‘ Political History,’ he wrote 
as follows :—‘ Colonisation seems one of the most likely means by 
which knowledge of the Christian religion and civilisation may be 
hereafter disseminated throughout India ; but that appears to be so 
much dreaded from the political consequences with which it is 
thought likely to be attended, that a long period must elapse before 
its operation can be seen.” 

‘Two years later, at the bar of the House of Commons, he 
avowed that, though the improvement of the Natives would cer- 
tainly be in proportion to the examples and instruction set before 
them, yet the safety of our Government depended on retaining them 
in their present condition, and every other consideration was subor- 
dinate to the obligation of providing for our own political security. 
And, at last, when he had ascended still higher in the scale of rank, 
and had a prospect of being more than ever identified with the 
Government of India, he justifies withholding the means of infor- 
mation by a solicitude for the welfare of the Natives themselves ! 


On the Freedom of the Press in India. 


‘ As the exclusion of British subjects from the right of holding 
land in India, is maintained on different grounds from those on 
which it was originally decreed, so the arbitrary control exercised 
over the Indian press results from the application of a prerogative 
granted for a different purpose. In both cases Government has 
been silently and accidentally put in possession of powers of which 
it cannot be divested without a protracted struggle and reiterated 
appeals to public opinion: and there is so intimate a connexion be- 
tween the rights claimed in each case that they will probably both 
be conceded at the same moment. 

‘ It is usual with the Attorney-General and with Judges to intro- 
duce their censure of the particular libel by expatiating on the ad- 
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vantages of the liberty of the press in general. In like manner, Sir 
John Malcolm, the most strenuous opponent of a free press in India, 
affects great zeal for giving publicity in England to papers regard- 
ing the administration of the Indian Government. “ No coop 
Government,” he says, “ can wish for mystery or concealment ; 
such can be desirable only as veils to weakness and mismanage- 
ment. There never was a state to which publicity is calculated to 
be of more benefit, both as a check and as an encouragement to those 
by whom it is administered, than that we have established for India.” 
There is nothing in these unqualified propositions, nor in the imme- 
diate context, to limit their application to publications in England, 
so that they stand in manifest contradiction to his endeavours to 
prove that, in India, mystery and concealment may be subservient 
to good government, and are even indispensable to its safety. The 
most despotic Governments of Europe never could prevent animad- 
versions on their proceedings from being published in foreign coun- 
tries, and are satisfied if they prevent such things from being 
printed and published within their territories. Before exposure and 
comment can come from a distance, the position of individuals may 
be materially changed, and the public attention is occupied with the 
occurrences of the day. So it is with respect to the publicity which 
Sir John Malcolm would allow for India. As a check, it would be 
utterly inefficient ; for the measures animadverted upon would long 
ago have been executed, and the functionaries concerned would feel 
that they were subject to no check but that of official responsibility, 
however desirous they might be of receiving light from other quar- 
ters. Even as an encouragement, the effect of remote, tardy, and 
partial publicity, which may come when a man is “ old, and cannot 
enjoy it,—solitary, and cannot impart it,” must be feeble compared 
with the animation of contemporaneous applause. 


‘In 1818, the nascent efforts at the use of the press, by persons 
who, not being British-born, were not liable to be transported at 
the will of the Governor-General, nor under any obligation to pay 
obedience to the orders of the censor, compelled Lord Hastings to 
discontinue the censorship. A mode of coercion applicable to both 
half-caste and British editors had not then been devised ; the pre- 
tensions of the former were not yet sufficiently formidable to 
suggest the enactment of a licensing regulation, while the terrors 
of transmission, which there was no disposition to relinquish, 
afforded abundant means of restraining the latter. The condition 
of editors was now changed from one of perfect security to one of 
hazard and peril, in proportion to the credit which each might be 
disposed to give the Governor-General for sentiments of toleration 
and magnanimity. But little misapprehension could have occurred 
on this subject, if Lord Hastings himself had not delivered a reply 
to an address from the inhabitants of Madras, complimenting him 
on his abolition of all restrictions on the press, which it is impossi- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. \8, D 
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ble to construe otherwise than as accepting the “laudatory lan- 
guage” in the sense in which it was given, and referring to the 
possession, by the inhabitants of Calcutta, of the same freedom of 
discussion which had enabled our beloved country to triumph 
in its awful contest with tyrant-ridden France. It is impossible to 
give to that speech any other construction than that of a virtual 
repeal of, and solemn pledge never to enforce, extra-judical re- 
strictions. 

‘Nevertheless, Sir John Malcolm is pleased to say that those who 
understood the speech, in the sense which I have ascribed to it, “alto- 
gether misrepresented” it! He contents himself with that flat assertion, 
making no attempt to show wherein the imputed misinterpretation 
eonsists ; and it is for the world to judge whether they will adopt 
his interpretation, or consider it as one of the most entraordinary 
instances on record of the degree in which the judgment may be 
eclipsed by extrinsic considerations. 


‘We have an equally striking example of the perverting force of 
this influence, in his account of the transmission of Mr. Fair for an 
alleged inaccuracy in reporting a speech of Sir Charles Chambers. 
It is as follows :—“ The quarter from which this appeal was made 
to the Civil Government, unless we impugn the conduct of the 
Judge who made it, must carry with it irresistible evidence of the 
necessity of that authority whose aid was solicited; and, with 
respect to the extreme resorted to, in affording this aid, there is one 
unanswerable plea to be preferred, which is, that a Government, so 
situated, cannot suffer the commands it has issued to be successfully 
opposed by an individual, without a loss of that impression of its 
power which is quite essential to the fulfilment of its various and 
important duties.” He takes it for granted that the conduct of Sir 
Charles Chambers, in requiring an editor to be transported from 
Bombay to England, (by way of .China!)* and ruined for an 
alleged inaccuracy in reporting his speech, cannot or ought not to 
be impugned; and thus we have “irresistible” evidence that the speech 
was incorrectly reported, and that there was a “ necessity” for Mr. 
Elphinstone’s complying with his desire that the mistake should be 
visited with so disproportionate a punishment. Among the most 
memorable cases of arbitrary inflictions for constructive contempts of 
courts of justice, or of the Houses of Parliament, there is nothing which 
equals the atrocity of this ; yet, according to Sir John Malcolm, the 
mere “ quarter’ from which it proceeded, while he suppresses the 
name of the Judge, carries with it irresistible evidence of its justice 
and necessity! It is enough that the complainant was “ one of his 
Majesty's Judges,’’ and the transmitter, “the Governor in Council.”"— 
“Robes and furred gowns hide all.” The slightest punishment by fine 





* ‘There being no Company’s ship bound direct to England, it was 
not lawful to shorten his voyage !’ 
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or imprisonment would have far exceeded the supposed fault of Mr. 
Fair, if it could have been substantiated ; but the heaviest punish- 
ment in those forms, which he had himself the power of awarding, 
did not satisfy Sir Charles Chambers ; he required that his victim 
should be banished ten thousand miles from the scene of his occu- 
pation. And then a British Governor cannot suffer the commands 
he has issued to be successfully opposed by an individual, however 
violent and unjust those commands may be, without weakening a 
salutary impression of his power. This is “an unanswerable plea,” 
and so it might be thought at Constantinople for the extremes there 
resorted to in affording aid to authority. This reasoning is in the 
highest strain of that ‘Oriental tyranny which it is,or ought to be, our 
highest boast to have destroyed.” It confounds political power, as 
it is displayed in war and negotiation, which is possessed in the 
highest degree by the most civilised nations, with that disregard of 
life and property which is peculiar to barbarous Governments. It 
expresses sentiments which no English writer would venture to 

avow, and involves an aberration from the plainest principles of 
natural justice and sound policy, into which he could not be be- 

trayed, were not the statute-book stained with the enactment which 

gives to Governors in India the arbitrary power of deporting their 

countrymen from India to England. 


‘In a similar strain is the following passage from his speech in 
the Court of Proprietors :—“It has been said, and it has been 
repeated to-day, that your empire in India is one of opinion. It ig 
so: but it is not an opinion of your right, but of your power. The 
inhabitants of India see that limited by laws and regulations, and the 
spectacle increases their confidence ; but show them the person who 
exercises an authority they deem supreme, braved and defeated by 
those under him, and the impression which creates the charm will 
be broken.” If the charm were of so frail a nature it must have 
been broken long ago, or rather must have been broken and 
renewed a thousand times; for the inhabitants of India have often 
seen the local Governments distracted by faction, braved by civil 
and military insubordination, and overruled by a distant and un- 
known power. They have seen double negotiations conducted, and 
contradictory treaties concluded, by King’s Commissioners, and by 
the different Presidencies. ‘They have seen authority so divided 
between the British and Native Government, that “the Native 
grew uncertain where his obedience was due.” ‘They saw Lord 
Pigot deposed, imprisoned, and die in confinement ; the defeats and 
victories of Warren Hastings, in his contests with the members 


of his Council, and with the Judges of the Supreme Court ; and - 


various mutinies, both among the European officers and sepoys of 

the Bengal and Madras armies. ‘The charm to which the British 

owe the origin, advancement, and duration of their power, and the 

awe which it inspires, 1s manifestly the superiority of disciplined 
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well-armed, and well-paid troops, over an undisciplined, ill-armed, 
and ill-paid rabble. Other causes, resulting from superiority in 
knowledge and art, have, doubtless, contributed to their influence. 


‘ The argument derived from the supposed fragility of the charm, 
and from the ambiguity in the word “ power,’ is not only un- 
founded in fact, but inapplicable to the question, inasmuch as editors 
of newspapers, and other publishers, are not persons “under a 
governor.” ‘They are not in the exercise of official duties, nor 
capable of giving offence by erroneous, negligent, corrupt, or con- 
tumacious conduct. If subordinate functionaries obstruct public 
business by such misconduct, the consequences, wherever the fault 
lies, may be highly inconvenient ; but, if a Governor goes out of his 
way to attack a private individual, if all his grandeur availeth him 
nothing, so long as he sees Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King’s 
gate, if he would employ force to destroy the fortune and banish 
the person of an innocent man, it is fit that he should be defeated. 
But, if there were not a fatal snare in the law, no Governor would 
commit himself in so odious a conflict ; and then the inhabitants of 
India would be spared the sight of his unseemly defeat, or the still 
more shameful spectacle of his success. 


‘Except in India, the press is free wherever a British Govern- 
ment exists :—in Ireland, while every other restriction was heaped 
on that oppressed country ;—in Canada, where the mass of the 
inhabitants inherited the religion and laws of France ;—in the West 
Indies, where nine-tenths of the population are slaves ;—in New 
South Wales, where a great portion of it consists of convicts, or of 
those who by time or pardon have become emancipated. More 
plausible objections might have been raised against its introduction 
into all those countries than into India. With respect to the two 
extremes, Ireland and the West Indies, it might have been said that, 
in the former, the inhabitants were too intelligent, and too nearly 
on an equality with other British subjects, to be trusted with the use 
of such powerful means, as a free press would be in their hands, of 
reclaiming the few privileges from which they were excluded ; and 
that, in the latter, the vast majority of the inhabitants were de- 
pressed and degraded by so many and so severe disabilities, that no 
discussion of them could be permitted, with safety, to the ruling 
minority. In India the Natives occupy a middle position, equally 
removed from the intelligence and immunities of the Irish, and 
from the ignorance and servitude of the Negroes. But, because the 
English residents in India are not strong enough to extort the 
repeal of an arbitrary prerogative, it is pretended that the good of 
India “ needs a mixture of some principles happily uncongenial to 
England,” though such mixtures may have been found too con- 
genial to the ideas and tempers of English magistrates and states- 
men uutil controlled by law. 


* The tendency of unrestrained discussion is to attach the people 
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to a system of government, under which they enjoy so reasonable 
and agreeable a mode of making known their grievances, of exhaling 
their discontent, of appealing to the sympathies of their fellow 
subjects, and to the wisdom and generosity of their rulers. It also 
affords to Government the advantage, which by no other means can 
be obtained, of ascertaining the opinions and feelings which are 
from time to time prevalent in the country, without which know- 
ledge the grounds of its proceedings must always be defective, and 
may sometimes be irretrievably erroneous. Compared with the 
clear and comprehensive view which is thus obtained of the state of 
popular feeling, the information which can be drawn from spies is 
worse than useless: they misrepresent and exaggerate the little 
that they discover, and afford delusive hopes of the general pre- 
dominance of tranquillity, satisfaction, and allegiance. It appears, 
however, to Sir John Malcolin, that “ we could give the Brahmins, 
and others of the instructed classes of India, no weapon which they 
would know better how to use against us than a free press. ‘Their 
efforts would be chiefly directed to corrupt our Native soldiery, who 
are neither insensible to their own consequence, nor inobservant of 
the depressed scale on which they serve :” and he mentions “ in- 
flammatory papers in the form of proclamations, letters, and pro- 
phecies, directed to the subversion of the British power,” of which 
“ there has been, for the last thirty-five years, a most active circu- 
lation :” but, from the difficulty of multiplying copies, and the fear 
of detection, confined to particular parts of the country,’ as “an 
earnest of the dangers to be apprehended from the printed tracts 
and papers which might be expected from a free press.” 

‘If such papers are circulated, they are unaccompanied by any 
calculated to counteract their evil qualities ; but they could not be 
printed, under the freedom that is contended for, without greater 
liability to detection and punishment, and without being infinitely 
outnumbered by publications of an opposite tendency. It is with- 
out example in any age or country that plans to subvert a Govern- 
ment should be carried on through the medium of the press. The 
productions of the press are invariably directed against specific 
abuses in the Administration, or in the frame of the Government ; 
they address themselves openly to the understanding, interests, and 
passions of the whole nation, and succeed or fail in proportion to 
the number and weight of the persons whose minds they influence. 
But conspiracies are begotten and nourished in secrecy, and 
managed by instruments and methods altogether different. Con- 
spirators communicate by means of messengers and cyphers, and 
use the utmost circumspection in selecting those to whom they 
may think it prudent to disclose their purposes. But, according to 
Sir John Malcolm, a free Native press “ could only be used towards 
one object—that of our destruction.” The papers now secretly 
circulated “ depict the English as usurpers of low caste, and tyrants 
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who have songht India with no view but that of degrading the 
inhabitants, and of robbing them of their wealth, while they seek to 
subvert their usages and their religion.” The Native soldiery are 
always appealed to, and the advice to them is, in all instances he has 
met with, the same—‘ Your European tyrants are few in number,— 
murder them!" A free press, he insists, would afford greater, nay 
unbounded, facilities for the dissemination of such sentiments and 
the furtherance of such projects ; as if imprisonment for libel, and 
even transportation, were things unheard of and unknown to the law 
of England. And all the circumstances which generate the matter 
of sedition, which occasion the active circulation and greedy recep- 
tion of these libels, and enable them to “keep up a spirit which 
places us always in danger, ’—all these perilous circumstances he 
would carefully preserve in their present condition. That the 
English should continue to stand in those relations towards the 
Natives which give colour and verisimilitude to their being repre- 
sented as “ low-caste usurpers, and as tyrants who seek India with 
no view but that of degrading the inhabitants, and of robbing them 
of their wealth,’ is a policy which, however contrary to reason and 
experience, he justifies by reference to the indescribable and incon- 
ceivable peculiarity of those ties by which we hold India, the true 
character of which it is given only to a few chosen vessels to under- 
stand : and that the Native soldiery should never cease to be acces+ 
sible to such seditious incitements, but be retained for ever in 
their present state of depression, is also a doctrine which he main- 
tains by the same compendious argument. All his care is to feed 
the disease and to exclude the antidote. 


‘If papers of the tenour described abound, they will, no doubt, be 
dispersed most profusely when disaster has befallen, or seems im- 
pending, “from the occurrence of misfortune to our arms, from 
rebellion in our provinces, or from mutiny in our troops.” It has 
been well observed, that, in arbitrary Governments, where no inter- 
course subsists between the executive power and the people, where 

the latter have no insight into the proceedings of the state, but are 
left to judge, merely from the event, how far they might have 
sbeen wisely designed or honestly conducted, it is not surprising that 
they should consider every failure as a crime, and demand a victim 
for every disaster, But in free and enlightened states, where the 
people go,as it were, hand in hand with their representatives, and their 
representatives with the ministers, through every stage of a proceed- 
ing, they certainly do not wait for the event before they stamp it with 
their approbation, and certainly do not insist upon punishing those who 
had the conduct of an expedition, while they can assign reasons to 
themselves in exculpation of a failure.’ Until the materials for 
constituting a Representative Government in India exist, the un- 
fettered working of the press would afford a medium for maintain- 
ing a highly useful intercourse between the executive power and 
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the people, whence they could obtain an insight into the proceed- 
ings of the state, and be enabled to go hand in hand with those 
who administer the Government throygh all the stages of their 
measures. To that instrument peculiarly belong those animating 
and healing properties which invigorate and adorn prosperity, while 
they supply fortitude and consolation in adversity. 


‘I have argued this point on the supposition that papers instigat- 
ing to rebellion and massacre are secretly circulated to the extent 
asserted, and endeavoured to show that they afford no foundation 
for the inferences deduced. But the reader will, perhaps, agree 
with me in requiring further evidence in support of the facts, when 
he considers that, of the many Englishmen who have had equal 
opportunities of observation during so many years, no one had the 
fortune or dexterity to discover this incessant secret warfare, except 
Sir John Malcolm ; and that he never divulged it till 1824, though 
he had paid particular attention to it during twenty-five years, that 
is, since 1799. Even when examined by the House of Commons, 
in 1813, when it must have been an object of his particular atten- 
tion for fourteen years, he not only did not say that he considered 
the Brahmins, and other educated Hindoos, to be actuated by the 
most hostile feelings, and eager to seize every opportunity to 
spread discontent and excite rebellion, but he said nearly the reverse, 
viz. “I certainly conceive that the attachment of the Hixpoo 
population is the chief source of our security in India.” So far 
was he from professing to have been, during fourteen years, an 
attentive observer of what had escaped the search of every other 
person: so far was he from pretending to have had access to 
peculiar sources of information, and to have penetrated into the 
most secret recesses of Hindoo machinations against British 
authority, that he said:—*“ ‘There is, even among Europeans in 
India the best acquainted with their language and manners, so 
little of that intimate intercourse with the body of the Natives, 
which could alone lead to a precise knowledge of their real senti- 
ments upon points of Government, that it is very difficult for any 
person to say more than that they are apparently contented, because 
they remain quiet; and that the leniency of the rule, and the 
general system of our administration, is such as should place us 
high in the scale of the Governments to which they have been accus- 
tomed, and with which they can draw any comparison. Do you think, 
or not, that the majority of the Hindoo population are coutented 
with the British sway at present ? I have answered that question, as 
far as I am able, in what I stated above : they appear to be so,”* 





* Colonel (now Sir Thomas) Munro’s answer to a similar question 
was as follows :—‘ Do you not think that the whole population of India, 
under the British sway, is at present submissive and apparently con- 
tented ?—I think the great mass of the pupulation is certainly both sub- 
missive and contented, both apparently and in reality; but there are 
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‘In order to render a writer capable of usefully advocating the 
interests of the Natives, Sir John Malcolm requires a list of quali- 
fications, which, he declares, can never meet in an English editor. 
“Tt is sufficiently obvious,’ he says, “that such benefits [i. e. giv- 
ing utterance to complaints, and checking the abuse of power] 
could alone result, where those that conducted the press had come 
plete information and perfect knowledge of the languages, the 
manners, the character, and concerns of the people; where, in 
short, all their feelings were congenial with those of the society 
of which they were the advocates.” Besides that an editor is not 
the sole author of all the paragraphs and letters that appear in his 
paper, it may be observed, that such rare qualities as are held to 
be indispensable in one who undertakes to narrate passing events, 
andto record and comment on public affairs, have never been united in 
those who have been charged with the highest functions of Government. 
It is needless to say—it is indeed “ obvious "—that there are means of 
ameliorating the moral and physical condition of the Natives, and 
modes of deteriorating it, and of injuring individuals, which a man 
may well comprehend without being a ripe Hindoostanee scholar, and 
thoroughly grounded in Arabic roots. It is no less true that Eng- 
lish indigo planters, merchants, and tradesmen, have much more 
favourable opportunities of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the 
character and concerns of the Natives than is possessed by the ser- 
vants of Government. But it is not so easy to understand haw 
their fitness would be improved, if “all their feelings were conge- 
nial with those of the society of which they were the advocates ;” 
for that would imply a participation in all the prejudices and igno- 
rances of which it would be their special duty to promote the cor- 
rection and removal. 

«With regard to Native editors,” he says, “ we cannot expect 
them to exercise such a privilege within limits that could be tole- 
rated by a Government whose power is at variance with those prin- 
ciples of nations! independence and freedom which it would be their 
duty, if worthy of the task they undertook, to disseminate “ among 
their countrymen.’ If really worthy to be guides and instructors 
to their countrymen, if acquainted with their true interests, and 
with the history of their own country, they would never dissemi- 
nate principles which might not be safely tolerated by the British 
Government, whose power is not at variance with, but will gain 
strength from, the gradual communication of every attributeof free- 
dom of which the Natives shall appear susceptible. The grant of a 
free press would not suddenly impart the desire and power of as- 
serting pretensions inconsistent with the foundations of British 





many chiefs and men of rank who held situations under the old Govern- 
ment, who cannot be expected to remain contented under any European 
Government by which they are themselves excluded from all high 
situations.’ 
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ascendancy ; it would only promote, accompany, and manifest the 
development of pretensions, which it would be the duty and inter- 
est of Government to satisfy, by equitable modifications of its laws 
and institutions. The advancement of the Native press would ex- 
hibit those indications of modesty and imbecility by which they are 
now characterised.* According to Sir John Malcolm himself, “a 
very long period must elapse before freedom of discussion and action 
is naturalised in a land to which its very name is hitherto unknown.” 
A long time it might be under the concurrence of the most favour- 
able circumstances: but does he intend the sun should ever that 
morrow see? Under the “improvement "’ which, he thinks, we 
may “and ought to impart’’ to them, does he contemplate the ac- 
quisition of a capacity for free discussion by the latest generation ? 
No; “ we may change the character of the Natives of India in the 
course of time; but we never can change the character of our Go- 
vernment over that country.’ He is lavish in professions of seek- 
ing “the accomplishment of just and liberal views by the institu- 
tion and maintenance of well-regulated colleges and schools, and 
the circulation of good and useful compositions ;" but by justice 
and liberality, he means the denial of all effectual means of improv- 
ing the character of the Natives, their everlasting retention in a state 
of incapacity and exclusion from all offices of power, honour, and 
emolument, and our perpetual exposure to the dangers with which 
so unnatural a system is pregnant. 


‘ The non-existence of Englishmen in India, not in the service of 
Government, except those “ who reside there for a period by 
license,” liable to be cancelled at the pleasure of Government, is 
strangely assumed as an insuperable bar to the concession of a free 
press. It is said to be incompatible with “a society so constituted,” 
where “there is not an individual’’ whose reflections on public 
measures may not be confuted by his instant transmission to Eng- 
land. But the alleged ground of incompatibility would be at once 
removed by the repeal of the prerogative on which the power of 
coercing the press by censorship, license, or deportation, entirely 
depends. That prerogative is the only sign, as far as British sub- 
jects are concerned, of the supposed “ absolute power,” by which 
some pretend that India is, and ought to be, governed, at the same 
time that they magnify the multitude and excellence of the checks, 
under which power is there exercised. The efficiency of the checks 
which do exist is of no avail to the protection of Englishmen, if 
they are left mortally vulnerable in a single point. But the very 





‘* For the indifference with which the Natives would regard the privi- 
lege, we have the authority of Mr. Elphinstone :—‘‘ At present, nobody 
would take a part or an interest in political discussions, but the Euro- 
peans, of whom more than nine-tenths compose the strength of the 
arm y.”’—Letter, dated August 14th, 1823. 
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existence of so many checks, and the narrow field that is left to the 
wantonness of arbitrary power, prove that the Government is not 
absolute, but that there is a higher authority which sets bounds to 
its discretion, and which will not long permit the continuance of a 
power in the highest degree injurious to the public interests, and 
derogatory to the national honour. 


On the Conversion of the Natives of India to Christianity. 


‘ The extreme jealousy of the inhabitants of India respecting the 
interference with their religious sentiments and usages, and their 
readiness to resent affronts offered to them as attacks on their point 
of honour, constitute a source of danger to our power against which 
we cannot always find security in the most careful abstinence from 
every cause of offence. To excite the spirit of bigotry, and array mul- 
titudes under the standards and emblems of their faith, it is not neces- 
sary that any particular offence should have been intended on our 
part, or imagined on theirs: it is sufficient that the moment for re- 
volt should appear favourable, and that adverse circumstances should 
give a beginning to sedition. Whatever may have originated the 
impulse, an appeal to religious feelings would never fail to animate 
their zeal and unite their efforts. 

‘ Under the present anti-colonial system the means of diluting the 
quality, and reducing the quantity, of this explosive combination, by 
the intermixture of a due proportion of Native Christians, are not 
only insufficient ; but the timidity of Government leads it so carefully 
to avoid whatever could be construed into disapprobation of the 
superstitious rites of the Hindoos, and encouragement of their 
conversion to Christianity, that the idea may naturally occur to 
them that they are virtually excluded from the religion, as well as 
from the other advantages appropriated to Europeans; and even 
that the British Government, holding with them (whatever Mis-« 
sionaries may say) that a man’s religion should be determined by 
his birth, considers Native converts as apostates, unworthy of ad- 
mission into the inferior offices to which other Natives are eligible, 
The practical exclusion of Native Christians from all situations of 
trust or responsibility is adduced, by Sir John Malcolm, in the first 
edition of his ‘ Political History,’ as one of a few facts which evince 
that the British Government have, and, as he thinks, wisely, “ dis- 
couraged"’ and “ opposed a systematic discouragement to the con- 
version of its Native subjects.’ In the second edition of his book, 
though his opinions on this subject remain unchanged, and though 
Government have withdrawn none of their support from Native 
religious establishments, nor bestowed any token of patronage on a 
single Native convert, yet, in deference to the voice of public opi- 
njon in England, and to the establishment of the Bishopric of Cal- 
cutta, which has compelled the local Governments to give some coun- 
tenance and encouragement to measures for facilitating the diffusion 
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of knowledge, he has thought it prudent to suppress all mention of 
discouragement, and of the grounds on which it was imputed. He 
continues, however, to recommend that the Bishop, and all his 
elergy, and all professors of colleges, should be “ prohibited from 
using their endeavours to make converts :'’ a recommendation which, 
ever since it was first promulgated, (in-1811,) there has been, for- 
tunately, less and less disposition to adopt. 


‘ If the French “ allowed the most sacred usages of both Moham- 
medans and Hindoos to be frequently violated,’ we may surely 
avoid such palpable errors without running into the opposite ex- 
treme. On the other hand, if “ the Native inhabitants of their set- 
tlements, and the servants in whom the principal officers of Govern- 
ment reposed trusts, were almost all Christians,” the inference is that 
public encouragement to the work of conversion may be successfully 
and safely afforded ; while, in the moral and intellectual qualifica+ 
tions required from converts to Protestantism, and in the sources of 
instruction opened to them, we should possess additional securities 
for the prevalence of virtue and the diminution of crime, perjury, 
and litigation. 


‘Among the instances of support given to Hindooism, by the 
British Government, the most prominent is the public sanction 
afforded to the inhuman rite of burning widows, notwithstanding 
the opinion of numerous Judges, and especially those of the Bengal 
Court of Sudder Dewanny, that there would be no danger in 
abolishing it; and that it prevails chiefly in a province where our 
authority has been éstablished for the longest time, namely, in Ben- 
gal Proper. 


«In another instance, the support given to the economy and ma- 
chinery to the Temple of Jagannath amounts to participation. We 
are not, indeed, permitted to “ bow in the House of Rimmon ;” but 
we assist in maintaining its decorations, and profit by the afllux of 
pilgrims to its idol. The most learned and graphic description 
which we have of the procession of Jagannath, his brother, and sis- 
ter, is from the pen of Mr. Andrew Stirling :—‘ ‘Their raths, or 
cars,” says he, “ have an imposing air from their size and loftiness ;* 
but every part of the ornament is of the most mean and paltry de- 
scription, save only the covering of striped and spangled broad cloth, 
furnished from the import warehouse of the British Government, 
the splendour or gorgeous effect of which compensates, in a great 
measure, for other deficiencies of decoration.’ After mentioning 
the decaying and soon-tired enthusiasm of the people, and the in- 
dispensable assistance of a multitude of the inhabitants of the vici- 
nity, who hold their lands rent-free, on condition of performing the 
service of dragging the three cars at the annual anne he ob- 





_ * The largest is 433 feet high, and has a platform 344 feet square—~ 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. pp. 322, 324. 
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serves: “ Even the god’s own proper servants will not labour 
zealously and effectually without the interposition of authority ; 
[i. e. of the British magistrate !] and I imagine the ceremony would 
soon cease to be conducted on its present scale and footing, if the 
institution were left entirely to its fate and to its own resources, 
by the British Government.” 

‘The gross amount collected from pilgrims to Jagannath, in 1815- 
16, was rs. 86,027 ; the expenses of the temple and other charges 
were rs. 74,880, leaving, as net produce of the tax, rs. 11,147. 
Among the charges is one item of “cloth, issued from the import 
warehouse, rs. 1365.” The Court of Directors, in the Revenue 
General Letter, of October 28, 1814, intimated that they “do not 
consider the tax on pilgrims as a source of revenue, but merely as 
a fund for keeping the temple in repair!” The Vice President in 
Council directed, June 24, 1815, that the net collections should be 
appropriated,—1. to the repairs of the temple, and other local pur- 
poses; 2. to the construction and repair of a road from Calcutta to 
Jagannath, which was commenced on a donation for that purpose 
by the late Rajah Sookmoy Roy; 3. to any other purpose con- 
nected with the temple of Jagannath. Upon this Mr. Harrington 
remarks: ‘“ But it is evidently indecorous, if not inconsiste: t, that 
the Government of a nation, professing Christianity, should parti- 
cipate in the offerings of heathen superstition and idolatry ; and the 
appropriation of the pilgrim tax (as judiciously ordered with respect 
to the surplus collections at the temple of Jagannath, after provid- 
ing for the repairs of the temple and other local purposes) to the 
construction and repairs of public reads leading to each place of pil- 
grimage, or to other purposes connected therewith, such as bridges 
and places of accommodation for travellers, whilst it is manifestly 
a legitimate use of the tax as conducing to the convenience of those 
from whom it is levied, must also prove beneficial and acceptable to 
the community. If all the money thus strictly exacted were ex- 
pended in maintaining the pomp of the idol, and facilitating access 
to his tempie, the transaction would be indecent and impolitic; but 
we are without even that excuse at other places to which pilgrims re- 
sort. At Jagannath, the net produce of the tax is a trifle ; but, at 
Gya and Allahabad together, it is two lacs and a half of rupees.* 
They cannot be expended on roads leading to Gya and Allahabad, 
nor have the Court of Directors ordered any such appropriation. At 
Allahabad, the object of attraction is not an idol, lodged in an exten- 
sive temple requiring annual repairs and a numerous establishment, 
but merely the confluence of the Ganges and Jumma, where a bar- 
rier is erected which none are permitted to pass who have not pur- 
chased a license for that purpose. 





* <The British Government does not disdain to collect a pittance of 
about rs. 6500 from pilgrims, to three places in the Moradabad district, 
and Etawah.’ 
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* When the progress of colonisation shall have given a new impulse 
to the diffusion of true knowledge and sound religion, and inspired a 
sense of stability into Government, these errors, together with the 
apologies now offered for them, will disappear and be forgotten ; and 
the words Hindoo and Mohammedan, instead of being a rallying cry 
for nations, will in time become the designations of tolerated, but neg- 
lected and declining, superstitions. In pursuing such a course, we 
shall be animated by the purest motives, and cheered by the visible 
growth of prosperity and happiness.’ 


Petition to tue British PartiamMenr FROM THE NatTIVvES 
oF Bompay. 


Tue reports of the Debates in Parliament on the late presentation 
of the several Petitions from India, as given in the Daily Papers, 
render it unnecessary to repeat them here. We take occasion, 
however, to preserve on record, in this publication, that which 
has not yet appeared elsewhere, we believe—an authenticated copy 
of the Petition from Bombay, as well as the Letters which accom- 
panied it on its transmission to this country, and which will speak 
forcibly for themselves : 

No. I. 
* To Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., M. P., London. 
* My Dear Sir, ‘ Bombay, April 11th, 1827. 

‘I nave the pleasure to forward to you a petition to the House 
of Commons, signed in my presence by all the most respectable 
Natives in Bombay, Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohammedans, praying 
that they may be made eligible to serve on Grand Juries, from 
which they are excluded by the late Act of Parliament, while other 
Natives of India, being Christians, are made eligible as Grand 
Jurors. 

‘The Petitioners consider (and from your knowledge of their 
qualifications and respectability, you will, no doubt, agree with 
them that they are at least equally qualified to serve on Grand 
Juries with many other Natives of India, who are Christians ; and, 
while they are grateful for the boon conferred on them by the 
Legislature, in making them eligible to serve on other Juries, they 
feel their exclusion from Grand Juries as lowering them in the 
rank of society, and in that general estimation to which their 
respectability and attainments entitle them. 

‘I have been requested to forward the petition to you and to Mr. 
Hume, that you may be certified of its authenticity; and I shall 
only add, that I hope it will meet with your support, and with the 
favourable consideration of Parliament. 

‘I remain, with esteem, my dear Sir, your very faithful servant, 

‘James Forsgs.’ 
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No. II. 


*To Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., and Joseph Hume, Esq., Members of 
Parliament. 

‘ Stirs,—We, the undersigned Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohamme- 
dans, of the Island of Bombay, beg leave to forward to you the 
accompanying petition from us to the Honourable the House of 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, and to request that you will 
be pleased to present the same to that Honourable House. 

‘In order more effectually to remove all doubt of the genuineness 
of the signatures to the petition to the Honourable the House of 
Commons, the signatures have been written in the presence of Mr. 
James Forbes, of the firm of Messrs. Forbes and Co., of Bombay, 
who has kindly consented to forward that petition to you, and 
to certify to you that those signatures were written in his presence. 

‘We cannot refrain from expressing our applause of the wise 
policy of the Act of Parliament for rendering the Natives of India 
eligible to serve on Juries ; and in it we perceive the dawn of those 
institutions, which will cement the union of his Majesty's subjects 
in the East Indies with his subjects in the United Kingdom. We 
beg your acceptance of our thanks for the interest manifested by 
each of you, in the prosperity and happiness of his Majesty's 
subjects, Natives of the East Indies. 

‘We have the honour to be, Sirs, your most obedient and very 
humble servants. 

(Signed by seventy-five Native Indian names.) 

‘Bombay, February 28th, 1827.’ 

No. III. 


PETITION OF NATIVES IN BOMBAY, 


© To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom, in Par- 
liament assembled. 


‘ The petition of the undersigned Hindoos, Parsees, and Moham- 
medans, inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, in the East Indies, 

‘ Sheweth,—That by an Act of Parliament, passed in the seventh 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, entitled “ An Act to regu- 
late the appointment of Juries in the East Indies,” it is, amongst 
other things, enacted, that Grand Juries, in all cases, shall consist 
wholly of persons professing the Christian religion, That, while 
your Petitioners feel, that, by rendering Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Mohammedans eligible to all Juries, except Grand Juries, their 
protection is more secured, and that they are greatly exalted in the 
ranks of society, and that for such benefits they are under the 
obligations of gratitude to Parliament; yet your Petitioners most 
humbly submit, that their exclusion from Grand Juries is an un- 
necessary degradation of them. 

‘That formerly the Island of Bombay was a possession of the 
Crown of Portugal, and at which time there were, and ever since 
have been, many Portuguese Christians residing in it, who were 
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born, and have always lived, in India; that, besides those, there are 
other Christians residing in Bombay, who also were born, and have 
always lived, in India. That your Petitioners humbly represent 
that many Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohammedans, of the Island of 
Bombay, are at least equal to those Christians in opulence, intelli- 
gence, integrity, estimation in society, and in qualification to serve 
on Grand Juries. That it is not the intention of your Petitioners 
to complain of the eligibility of those Christians to serve on Grand 
Juries ; on the contrary, they approve of and applaud it; but they 
humbly submit, that the wise policy that induced Parliament to 
enact the eligibility of those Christians to serve on Grand Juries, 
is equally applicable to many Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohammedans, 
his Majesty’s subjects, inhabitants of the Island of Bombay. 

‘ Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray that your 
Honourable House will take this subject into its consideration, and 
adopt such measures as to its wisdom may seem fit, to enable the 
principal Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohammedans, subjects of his 
Majesty, and inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, to serve on 
Grand Juries in Bombay. And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 





will ever pray, &c. 


* Naurojee Jansitjee, 
Bomanjee Hormajee, 
Jehangeer Ardaseer, 
Dadabhoy Pestonjee, 
Jehangeer Hierjee, 
Madowdass Ransordass, 
Nayandass Herjachoody, 
Devidass Huywamass, 
Jugonnath Sunkersett, 
Dhackjee Dadajee, 
Wittoba Caunojee, 
Dharsubhoy Premjee, 
Canoba Kessowjut, 

Moody Sorobjee Vashagandy, 
Dossabhoy Jamshedjee, 
Rustonjee Ruttonjee, 
Hormurjee Bhiccajee, 
Cursetjee Monackjee, 
Framjee Bomanjee, 
Framjee Cowasjee, 
Jehangeer Framjee, 
Momackjee Dadabhoy, 
Tapoojee Horabjee, 
Keikhusroo Sorabjee, 
Jamsetjee Comurjee, 
Dadabhoy Jejeebhoy, 
Sadasur Cassinath Chutter, 
Rustonjee Cawasjee Patele, 
Hormojee Eduljee Camojee, 
Muddon Peers Ratonjee, 
Kazee Mahomed Ali, 
Sheikh Hoossini, 

Hajee Ebrahum Jetaiker, 
Mohamad Ally Rogay, 
Sadovdeen Sheikh Gholam, 
Mahomud Ibraheem Nucklea, 


* Bombay, February 28th, 1827.’ 


Mahomud Syed Palolea, 
Mahomud Shamsoodeen Kessay, 
Mahomed Abdul Abubekr, 
Mukhdoom Asheroof Moonshee, 
Moolla Mahmood Muckba, 
Mohamed Ebram Ghuttay, 
Mohamed Syed Purkar, 
Shumsoodeen Londay, 
Mohamed Madar Purker, 

Syed Huson B. S, Ahmed, 

Bapa Kewel, 

Ameeroodeen Shaikh Bhicon, 
Fugeer Khot, 

Mohamud Ebraheem Tangakur, 


Shaikh Abdulla B, M. Abdoorhimm, 


Abdoolrahman S. M., 

Shuhaboodeen Tundn, 

Mahomud Enoose Moorghay, 

Moolla Ermacal Bin Kureem 
Aadkhan, 

Futehroodeen Kurnal Kur, 

Kumeroodeen Bin Sheik Humed 
Khuttub, 

Abdaol Gussar Fusate, 

Mohammed Ebram Ramrajkur, 

Hussein Mohammed Chorgay, 

Fakroodeen Shaik Bhickan, 

Shaik Mohamed Palhan, 

Carmooddeen Coolcurney, 

Zeydoodeen Norest, 

Mohamed Alli Pawkmoray, 

Ruhumoodeen Sulud Fuzloodeen, 

Goolam Hoosein Onderker, 

Mohamed Syde Grubkur, 

Abdel Rehman Natkhanday,’ 
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Tue CastistaAn Banoprir. 


Tue foaming charger doth cleave the air, 
And sorely the rider doth strain ; 
For soon shall his visage be dark with despair, 
If the speed of his courser prove vain. 
He is laden with rare and costly spoils, 
But death follows grim in the rear ; 
Should the bandit be caught in the huntsmen’s toils, 
He knows that his last hour is near. 


But the courser was swift, the rider was strong, 
And the free hills were their dwelling ; 

Like the glance of the lightning they swept along— 
Now the rugged rocks are telling 

That they near that wild and mighty domain, 
Where the huntsmen should not find them. 

The rider look'd down on the far-off plain— 
They were lost in the distance behind them. 


He curb'd the career of his panting steed, 
And he gazed around in his pride, 

Then he look'd on the spoil, no worthless meed, 
That was slung by his courser’s side. 

‘ Thou hast served me nobly to-day, I confess, 
My beautiful steed and my strong ;’ 

Right proud was the horse of his lord’s caress, 
And he snorted loudly and long. 


* The churls are afraid of the mountain path, 
O’er which their rich spoil has been borne ; 
And he whom they curse in their bootless wrath, 
Is content to yield them his scorn : 

Let the world, which cruelly spurn'd us forth, 
Reap the fruit of our lasting hate : 

They will bitterly learn what was our worth, 
When we courted a nobler fate.’ 


So he gazed on the high, eternal hills, 
And his spirit felt fearless and free,— 
He loved their steep rocks and he loved their rills, 


And he loved in their bosom to be : ( 
For their stronghold was there—'twas the stern robbers’ ‘ 
tower ,—- 


And he loved the dark spirits that dwelt 
Their recesses within,—such love hath a power 
By the bandit alone to be felt. 
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Recent Traveis tx Greree, Asta Minor, Patestrine, Ano 
Eayrr. 


[The following is the substance of a Report made to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres, by Count Alexander de la Borde, and read at the sitting 
of the French Institute, on the 24th April, 1928.] 


In requiring from me an account of my travels, you cause me 
to experience the regret of not having rendered them more worthy 
of your interest; but, to obtain, at least, your indulgence, I will 
let you know the motives that induced me to undertake them ; 
this will plead as an excuse for me. 

Principally occupied in the education of my son, and wishing 
most ardently to render him, at a future period, worthy of your es- 
teem, I deemed it necessary to make him follow a new system of 
education, more extensive, more laborious, but which I conceive to 
be necessary, in order to harmonise with the enlightened ideas of 
the present age. 

This system, which would employ too much time to develop in 
this place, consists, in its first part, in joining to classical studies, 
and to a knowledge of several modern languages, a voyage of 
application in the most celebrated countries of antiquity, or, in other 
words, a tour of the Mediterranean ; this undertaking does not, 
as you perceive, exclude discoveries, but it does not form the 
principal motive. For the purpose of carrying my plans into exe- 
cution, and, at the same time, rendering our journey more agreeable 
and less expensive, I endeavoured to procure for my son some 
young travelling companions who might wish to partake of this 
kind of study, and I was fortunate enough to meet with such as L 
could desire: one of them is Mr. Becker, the son of the brave 
General of that name, and himself a staff-oflicer, filled with talent 
and zeal; the second, Mr. Hall, a young English gentleman, and, 
the third, the Duke of Richelieu, who quitted us too soon, in order 
to repair to Odessa, whither duty called him. 


After pursuing our studies for some length of time in Italy, and 
having made a short stay in the Ionian Islands, we arrived on the 
classic ground of Greece, which so many motives induced us to visit. 
But the political condition of the country compelled us to change the 
order of our route, and commence our Travels in other parts of the 
Ottoman empire. It is, therefore, from Smyrna, where we arrived on 
the 15th July, 1896, that the researches which possess any interest 
are to be dated. 

Asia Minor, as you are aware, is not, even now, well known ; 
yet, what land contains more recollections and interesting monu- 
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ments? Almost all the travellers who preceded us in this country, 
arrived from the shores, and seldom penetrated more than twenty 
or thirty leagues into the interior. We attempted to render their 
labours more complete by proceeding from the interior, and reaching 
the points where they had stopped. Our first excursion was from 
Smyrna to Constantinople, passing through Sardis. This town, 
the most interesting on the whole road, is built upon an elevation 
which commands the plain of Shermus: the ruins of its walls are 
prolonged on both sides of the Pactolus, a small stream which, 
even in the time of Strabo, no longer contained in its bed grains of 
gold. ‘Two Ionic columns, sustaining an entablature, are the only 
remains of the temple of Cybele. Nothing exceeds the elegance 
of their capitals, the volutes of which are ornamented with palm- 
leaves. The columns are broken across; but by their diameter it 
may be calculated that they were fifty feet high. Upon the decli- 
vity of the hill, on the other side, is a theatre and a stadium. No 
inhabitants are to be met with in this celebrated town. A few tents 
only of Urucks, a wandering tribe, are to be seen on the banks of 
the Pactolus; and from the top of the citadel of Croesus you per- 
ceive, scattered over the plains, the tombs of the kings of Lydia. 
They are large mounds (tumuli), about sixty in number, among 
which one distinguishes the tomb of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, 
of which Herodotus speaks as the most extensive monument he 
had seen, excepting the Pyramids, and which indeed resembles a 
natural mountain. As the historian adds, that this tomb was con- 
structed at the expense of the courtesans of Sardis, we may infer, 
from its magnitude, that the morals of the people of this town 
were not remarkably austere. 


Leaving Sardis, you cross the Hermus, the plain of Hircania, 
and enter the chain of mountains known by the name of Soassouf- 
Dagh, which extends from Mount Olympus to Mount Ida, and 
forms the separation of the waters of the sea of Marmora from 
those of the Archipelago. 


At certain distances, the whole length of this road, are to be seen 
fountains erected by beneficent persons, whose names are engraved 
upon the stone, and generally a verse from the Koran. We saw 
upon one of them this passage: ‘The best man is he who is the 
most useful to his brethren.’ 


I will not speak to you about Constantinople: every one has 
heard of the beauty of its situation, and how few splendid edi- 
fices are to be met with. We witnessed in this city three events 
which particularly characterised our s¢jowr,—a revolution, the plague, 
and a conflagration. After spending six weeks in the house of 
the Countess Guilleminot, who evinced much interest towards us, 
we determined to proceed to Cairo through the interior of Asia. 
The success of this journey depended upon the manner in which we 
should undertake it, and we therefore avoided the plan followed by 
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the travellers, Seetzen, and Colonel Boutin, who fell victims in the 
journey. We determined upon purchasing horses and arms at 
Constantinople, to put on the Turkish costume, procure a very ex- 
plicit firman, which the French ambassador obtained for us, and 
take with us, besides, a Tartar of the Porte, and a Dragoman, with 
a certain number of experienced servants. In this manner we com- 
posed a troop of twelve men on horseback, having each a double- 
barrelled gun, and stronger, as to fire-arms, than the inhabitants of 
almost all the places where we stopped. A few paras, distributed 
in a proper manner, added kindness to respect ; and, in the same 
places where, had we been alone, it would have been difficult to 
take a few notes, we quietly established ourselves, measuring 
and drawing the monuments without troubling the inhabitants, or 
meeting, on their part, with any interference. The low price of 
provisions in the Levant, renders this mode of travelling but little 
expensive; and in this way we passed through the interior of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine. As it is impossible to give you a full 
account of the whole of our journey, and the observations to which 
it has led, I will only indicate to you the principal discoveries and 
researches that we have been able to make. On leaving the towns 
of Nicomedia and of Niceas, where considerable ruins are still to 
be seen, we proceeded towards the west, and to the banks of Sanga- 
rius; and scarcely had we arrived near the Lake Sabanja, the ancient 
Sophon, when we discovered a Roman monument of the largest 
size: it is a bridge composed of six arches, at the beginning of 
which is a triumphal arch, and at the extremity a sort of repetition 
of the arch built against the mountain, and open on both sides for 
the passage of a Roman road. Ten leagues south-west from 
Cutahia, the extreme point of this part of Asia, we arrived at a Roman 
town which no traveller had visited, and which ancient itineraries 
do not even notice. Its principal edifices consist of a large theatre, 
a stadium, several porticos in a high state of preservation, and, 
upon the summit of a small hill, an lonic temple of the most elegant 
architecture : the columns are of a single block of marble, thirty 
feet high; they are fluted, and sustain an elegantly ornamented 
entablature of the most tasteful chasteness. From the fragments of 
an inscription which belonged to the pediment, it is seen that this 
temple was repaired in the time of Adrian, and consecrated to Apollo. 

This place is called by the Turks, Chapder, and is watered by a 
stream, which is passed over a Roman bridge of five arches, in as 

good @ state of preservation as the Roman arch which it joins. 

From Chapder we proceeded to the Phrygian monument described 

by Colonel Leake: we had the satisfaction of discovering, in the 

same valley, another similar monument, and, six leagues further, a 

third much more considerable, bearing an inscription in the same 
characters. But what afforded us the greatest interest, and occu- 
pied two months of our time, was the country comprised between 
Affrom Karahissar, Denislu, and Isparta, which we visited to de- 
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termine the sources and the course of the Meander, of the Lycus, 
and the Marsyas ; the sites of a great number of ancient cities that 
were built upon their banks, principally those of Hieropolis and 
Aphrodisias ; (the first celebrated in all times for its mineral waters, 
still contains the Mephitie cavern of which Strabo speaks, in which 
birds, suffocated by the fumes, often fell ;) the ruins of a temple of 
Apollo, and a vast number of magnificent tombs. In the midst of 
Aphrodisias, now called Guera, is to be seen the Temple of Venus, 
of the Ionic order, and in great part preserved. On the left are the 
stadium and the theatre. There extends from one gate to the 
other an Ionic portico of the greatest elegance. Aphrodisias is 
truly the town of Venus: Cupids support the garlands upon the 
entablature of the portico, and are hunting all kinds of animals that 
are represented on the interior of the temple, of which several 
fragments are still well preserved: a hundred Greek inscriptions 
scattered among the ruins add to the interest of this place. Pro- 
ceeding from Guera to Coule, passing through Isparta, you cross 
& mountainous country intersected by large lakes. This is the 
Switzerland of Asia Minor. Eyerdir resembles the Isola Bella of 
Lago Maggiore. This chain of mountains contains several ancient 
cities which had not yet been discovered, and whose situation we 
were enabled to fix, such as Sagalassus, Antioch of Pisidia, Cremna, 
and Selge. But, more than any other place, Conie, the ancient 
Iconium, deserves the attention of every traveller: this town con- 
tains curious remains of every age, and particularly Arabian 
monuments of the Seldjiacides, Sultans, which are not even sur- 
passed in elegance and perfection by the Moorish edifices in Spain. 


At the distance of twelve leagues, in the midst of the plain of 
Conie, is an isolated mountain, Kara-dagh, or Black Mountain, of 
which many marvellous tales are related, and where no one had yet 
penetrated. There, said the Turks, are to be seen a thousand and 
one churches ina ruined state, which contain treasures ; but the 
edifices fall down upon those who dare venture within them. The 
stones of these monasteries, the Greeks and Armenians assured us, 
walk about in procession during the night, and spread terror on all 
sides ; and, indeed, Olivier and Kinnier found no one who would 
consent to conduct them to this place. The truth is, that this 
deserted spot has always been the haunt of brigands. Ali, the 
Pasha of Conie, gave us a guard to accompany us, and we went 
over the mountain in every direction, hoping that we should find 
the ruins of some ancient cities. But, to our great regret, we only 
discovered the thousand and one churches, of which the Turks had 
spoken, that is to say, monasteries and tombs of the 5th and 6th 
centuries, presenting, however, the remarkable singularity of all the 
arches being in the shape of horse-shoes, which evidently proves 
that this kind of constructionsemployed in the most ancient Arabian 
monuments, is not an invention of this people, but belongs, as 
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every thing which concerns the arts in Asia and in Europe, to the 
Byzantine Empire ; for the Greeks never lost the sceptre of taste, 
even in the time of their fall. 

From Conie we proceeded towards Mount Taurus and Cara- 
mania. ‘To reach the most elevated part of this mountain, only 
seven hours are necessary; but three days are required to descend 
to the sea, which shows how elevated the plain is above its 
level. I wish it were in my power to describe to you the in- 
teresting sites of Taurus, and the monuments spread all over the 
coast of Selefke to Tarsus,—the ruins of Corysus, Eleusa, and the 
forest of columns of Pompeiopolis,—Tarsus, in fine, where Alexan- 
der the Great ran so much danger by bathing in the cold waters of 
the Cydnus, and where the apostle St. Paul was born. Passing 
near the spot where the house of this father of the church stood, 
we recalled to our minds those beautiful words, addressed to a 
female who threw herself at his feet: ‘ What art thou doing? I am 
only a man of Tarsus.’ His successors have not always shown the 
same modesty. 


We hastened to leave this place, where the plague was causing 
great ravages, with the intention of going up the Pyramus, and ex- 
ploring the ruins of Anazarba, the ancient Anazarbus: six leagues 
further on, that of Boudrour, which contains, according to the 
Arabian account, more than two hundred columns that are yet 
standing. But Nourid, the Pasha of Adana, to whom we commu- 
nicated our wish, dissuaded us on account of the ravages of the 
plague among the Turcomans, who inhabit this valley, and the 
state of rebellion in which they were against his authority. We 
were surprised to hear this Pasha making inquiries about General 
Sebastiani and Prince Talleyrand: he had been acquainted with 
the former while he was a Vizier at Constantinople, and with 
the latter, during his mission to France, which preceded that of 
Haleb Effendi. His conversation was extremely animated, and 
more instructive than that of the other Pashas or Muselims we had 
visited: he invited us to assist at a kind of divan, which was held 
every day in the court of his palace, and whither all his household 
repair. The Delhi Bashis, Tartars, Chaoushes, Cavases, &c., 
formed a circle, and the people were placed behind them: the band, 
composed of wind-instruments and drums, ranged themselves near 
the place. Five Chaoushes placed themselves in the centre, who, 
at different intervals, threw into the air, and then caught, their long 
sticks, ornamented with silver-chains, which produced the effect of 
censers ; they, at the same time, recited prayers for the preserva- 
tion of the Grand Signor and of the Pasha. When these had 
ceased, one of the Chaoushes advanced a few steps, and demanded 
three times, in a loud voice, if any person had experienced an in- 
justice and had any complaint to make ; and in that case the peti- 
tion would have been read in the midst of the circle and presented 
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to the Pasha. This ceremony pleased us extremely, and we ex- 
pressed our satisfaction ; when a man who had been standing in 
advance before the band during the whole time, his right » hand 
leaning upon his sword, also advanced three steps, looking at the 
Pasha, as if waiting for orders. We thought he was the officer of 
the guard: the answer given to us was, ‘ He is the executioner.’ 
This made us shudder: the whole East seemed to reappear at this 
word. 

The road from Adana to Aleppo is that which Alexander followed 
when he went to meet Darius by the maritime pass. The field of 
battle of Issus is exactly as historians describe it,—a plain, having a 
mountain on one side, and the sea on the other, which perfectly 
suited the Macedonian phalanx, where valour supplied the place of 
numbers. Antioch and its imposing ruins, the groves of Daphne, 
and the banks of the Orontes, detained us a few days; but the 
ravages of the plague destroyed all our plans. In traversing the 
village church-yards, we observed, with terror, the multitude of new 
graves, and the still fresh flowers which the Turks place upon the 
tombs. It was in this disposition of mind that we arrived at Aleppo. 
At a league from this town, the French Consul, M. Lesseps, who 
was informed of our arrival, came on horseback with the principal 
French merchants to meet us, but dared not approach us, as it had 
been decided that we were to perform ten days quarantine. When 
M. Lesseps arrived at our dwelling, getting off his horse, he 
exclaimed, ‘I can resist no longer, happen what may,’ and threw 
himself into my arms ; the other Frenchmen did the same towards 
my travelling companions, and there was no more question about 
quarantine. There are so few Frenchmen who travel in the Levant, 
that the arrival of some of them is a day of rejoicing for our poor 
countrymen. Alas! two months afterwards, the plague carried off 
a part of those whom an earthquake had spared. 


We departed from Aleppo for Palmyra: this excursion is an iso- 
lated episode in a journey of the Levant, as the town itself is in 
the Desert. It is generally from Homs, or Hama, that people set 
out. In these two towns, inhabitants are found who are connected 
with the Arabian chiefs, and negociate with them to serve as guides 
to travellers ; they are in some degree brokers of the Desert. ‘The 
most considerable, the Sheik Thala, who escorts the caravan of 
Mecca from Hama to Damascus, immediately despatched an express 
to a chief, who, at this period, was much respected—for power is 
moveable in the Desert ; it passes from one tribe to another accord- 
ing to the increase which takes place among them, and the num- 
ber of new tribes that arrive every year from the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. After four days, the man arrived who was to conduct us ; 
he was called the Sheik Nahar, of the tribe of the Lions, belonging 
to the great family of the Anesees. He commanded about 10,000 
men, living in 6,000 tents, scattered over a territory of thirty or forty 
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square leagues. He was a tall man, about sixty years of age, thin 
and swarthy, as all the Bedouins are, and covered with a sheep-skin, 
the woolly part inside, and stained with a reddish colour that dis- 
tinguished him from his followers: he walked with gravity, his 
harsh features exhibiting, when he smiled, a mild expression, but, 
in general, melancholy, and indicating some secret sorrows. He 
spoke very little, and never with emotion. Our arrangements were 
soon made ; but the condition which stopped us for some time, and 
to which we were wrong in acceding, was, that we should not carry 
our arms with us: without that, he could not, he said, answer for 
our safety, and the least imprudence might ruin us. It was with 
this one man, and three people of His tribe on foot, that we entered 
the Desert. There were six of us on horseback, with three camels 
to carry water and provisions. The first day we went as far as the 
camp of the Benikali Arabs, a part of the tribe of the Embaraka, 
that extend all along the borders of the Desert from Damascus to 
Aleppo. During the night, we were roused by the appearance of 
some robbers. ‘The whole camp immediately was on the stir; and we 
began to feel the inconvenience of being deprived of our fire-arms, 
The two following days were not remarkable for any particular cir- 
cumstance. The men on foot generally went before, to be on the 
look-out ; and sometimes placed themselves upon the backs of 
the camels, in order to see a greater distance. Uneasy at the 
least noise, attentive to the least motion, man, a stranger to man in 
these vast solitudes, is always in fear of meeting an enemy in his fel- 
low-creature. Individuals perceive and avoid each other at enormous 
distances, and where an entire army would be lost, a man alone 
cannot hide himself. ‘The Sheik Nahar marched silently before us, 
halting at different hours to say prayers. One day that he appeared 
to have lost his road, when he was only seeking for water, which he 
knew was to be found in a certain rock, we expressed our un- 
easiness: he answered, without evincing any emotion, ‘I have pro- 
mised the Sheik Thala to conduct you to ‘Tadmor, and to bring you 
back to Homs; I will keep my word; do not make yourselves un- 
easy at any thing you may observe; God is great!’ He found 
the water he was in search of. ‘The fourth day, after spending the 
night in the open air, the cold being piercing, and having no fire, 
we were marching slowly on, when, turning round a mound, we saw 
fifteen or twenty Arabs galloping towards us, and attacking our 
camels, that had remained behind, with their lances. We came 
back to defend them, and a regular fight with fists and sticks then 
took place between us; for they were, like ourselves, unprovided 
with fire-arms. The remainder of the tribe arriving, we saw our- 
selves on the point of being robbed and left in the Desert, twenty 
leagues from any spring of water or habitation. Whilst we were 
tearing each other's clothes to pieces, all our horses were attack- 
ing the mares belonging to the Arabs, and the greatest confusion 
prevailed. Mr. Hall and Mr. Becker were fighting on foot with 
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two Bedouins. My son, who had concealed a pistol under his waist 
coat, kept two Arabs, who had torn off his turban, at a respectful 
distance, In this disorder I-was seeking for our guide, whose lance 
had been broken on the first onset, when suddenly one of our people 
cried out, ‘ We are saved!’ and, at the same moment, we saw the 
Arabs fighting among themselves, and their chief had fallen upon 
his knees before our old man, and was excusing himself for what had 
happened. Nahar, with the greatest coolness, arranged his apparel, 
got on horseback, and only testified his anger by shedding tears, 
and bitterly reproaching the young chief, who escorted us nearly a 
league, This young man, half naked, rode upon a mare Worth 
15,000 piasters; and the only thing he asked for the service he had 
rendered, in preventing his tribe from robbing us, was a little barley 
for his mare: we, moreover, gave him a robe, which he immediately 
put upon his back. 


Palmyra is built upon the plan of most of the ancient towns of 
Syria, and in general of the Roman colonies. A long street, orna- 
mented with porticos and columns, and intersected by another 
similar one, extends on one side to the Temple of Neptune, and, on 
the other, to that of Jupiter. The great number of temples, of 
tombs, and columns, present, undoubtedly, an imposing spectacle ; 
but it is far from being as much so as one would suppose. The 
plain, which extends around as far as the eye can reach, without the 
slightest undulation, makes the monuments contrasted with the blue 
sky, appear small, and gives them the appearance of white staffs 
fixed upon an arid surface ; the quality of the marble, which has 
not that warm colouring of the monuments of Italy, injures still 
more the effect. A nearer inspection does not cause a more favour- 
able impression, with the exception of the Temple of Jupiter, which 
exhibits a vast pile and fine details; the others are replete with faults. 
The jutting out of little knobs from the columns, the niches, and nu- 
merous cavities, the profusion, rather than the magnificence, of the 
ornaments, shows a departure from the style of the Antonines. The 
ensemble, however, of this singular town, and its situation, in the 
desert, will always make it one of the most curious places that 
a traveller can visit. During the two days we spent there, we 
were continually teazed by the importunities of the inhabitants, who 
were desirous of exieting a ransom from us, as they had done a short 
time before from an English gentleman, Mr. Bankes. We continually 
resisted ; when, on the evening of the second day, a great number 
of them, armed with muskets, entered into our room, swearing 
they would keep us prisoners, unless each of us paid them a thou- 
sand piastres. To all these demands, our Sheik, without showing 
any emotion, repeated his formula: ‘I have promised the Sheik: I 
have to conduct these travellers to Tadmor, and lead them back 

sto Homs: they shall depart to-morrow: God is great!’ The 
inhabitants were, the next morning, more tractable, and, having 
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received a smal present, they allowed us to proceed on our journey. 
After three days’ marching, and enduring excessive fatigues, we 
arrived among the tribe of our chief, a#a place he called his house. 
Here we spent two days, travelling with his tribe, reposing under | = 
their tents, and observing the manners of these children of nature ; 
who, although a prey to the greatest wants, and struggling against 
all sorts of privations, only receive consolation from the charms of f 
an adventurous and independent life. J 
From Palmyra we proceeded towards Latakie, to visit the coast i 
of Syria, the interior of Lebanon, the beautiful valleys with which .1 
it is intersected, places celebrated in Scripture, and embellished, . - 
moreover, with monuments of every age. At the distance only of 
two days’ journey, one passes from the cedars of Solomon to the 
gigantic monument of Balbec, and to the wonderful palace of the eo 
Prince of the Druses. Balbec is superior to Palmyra in size and nis 
in the perfection of the style of the edifices. Columns, sixty feet in 
height, cut out of a single block, rest upon bases even greater, 
and the palace of the Emir Bechir is probably one of the most 
superb in Arabian architecture. The prince who caused it to be 
erected, has under. his command fifty thousand Christians in arms, 
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and forty thousand Druses ; and, although, to external appearance, ] | 
he professes the Mohammedan religion, he is a Christian, and his q 
adventurous and singular existence recals to mind the times of 4 ; 
Saladin and of Malec-Adel. - 


From. Balbec we proceeded to Damascus, which, after Constanti- 
nople is the largestand handsomest town in the east. We took up our 
aboce in the convent of the Lazarists. ‘These good monks are a | 
providence for travellers, and undergo, the whole of the year, great { 
ptivations, in order to be able to receive them more comfortably. 

The reception we met with from the Pasha of Damascus, and the 

chief inhabitants of the city, preserved us from the received custom ' 
of taking off our white turbans, and descending from horseback in ‘ 
the streets, a humiliation to which we would not have submitted, 

and from which we expect that we have freed any future traveller. 


From Damascus weset out for the Hauran, the ancient Decapolis, the ‘3 

most important part of our travels, which Seetzen and Burckhardt 
have described, but have neglected to draw or study its monuments, 
When we were leaving Damascus, a Christian from Lebanon, a 
handsome man, well dressed, and bearing splendid arms, but greatly 
fatigued, came out to meet us; he had journeyed for six leagues, 
without taking any food, on account of Lent. He presented me a 
letter, written in English, and in the following terms : 

‘You are about to undertake a perilous journey. The man I 
send to you is one of the bravest of the mcuntain; he has orders 
not to leave you a moment, until you reach the place where you 
are to embark, and to bring me news from you. 7 
‘Estaer STaNnoPE. 
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This noble and amiable lady, a niece of the celebrated Pitt, had 
permitted me to pass a few days with her in her solitude: she re- 
lated to me her adventures, but she did not tell me, what would 
have been much longer, all the good she had done in the country ; 
the unfortunate alone had let us into the secret. 


The province ofthe Hauran is a large fertile plain, formerly covered 
with considerable cities, of which a great many monuments still 
remain. We have brought with us eighty designs or plans of the 
principal ones, and particularly of the cities of Salghud, Bozra, 
Canouhat, and, further on in the desert of the Dead Sea, Geraza and 
Amaun. From the Hauran we proceeded to Jerusalem, by Tiberias, 
Nazareth, and Naplouse. 

We had spent the holy week in Rome, the year before: our 
arrangements had been so made, that we found ourselves at a 
similar period in Jerusalem ; and it is most interesting to observe 
the contrast that exists, on these solemn days, betweenthe two great 
cities of the Christian world: it is all to the advantage of the 
Eternal City. At Rome, the men and monuments surpass, or equal, 
at least, the recollections ; whilst, at Jerusalem, they are considerably 
inferior ; they weaken and destroy them; one would wish to drive 
them away. The Sovereign Pontiff, surrounded by his clergy and 
the faithful, who have flocked from all corners of the globe, giving 
his blessing to the city and to the world, urbi et orbi, from the top 
of the greatest monument raised by the genius of man, to an im- 
mense crowd prostrated in the most profound silence ; all this bears 
a character of grandeur, of solemnity, which is not to be found in 
Jerusalem. The holy places are guarded by poor monks, of every 
sect, belonging to the lowest classes of society ; worthy people no 
doubt, but the greater number unenlightened and undignified, 
occupying themselves and travellers with their private quarrels, 
daily accusing each other to the Turkish authorities, who make a 
traffic of their animosities, and are continually disturbing, with 
blows and insults, the most solemn moments of their ceremonies. 
These places are, moreover, disfigured by shabby ornaments, and 
buildings in bad taste. The traveller should see Rome in all its 
pomp, and Jerusalem in all its solitude; he should wander in the 
yicinity of his city alone, with his thoughts fixed on the events it 
recals ; then if he observed these palaces as they are, he would 
contemplate in the naked rock, the manger, the cradle of Christ, 
and of civilisation, and in the stone of the holy sepulchre, a lesson 
of every sacrifice, an example to support eyery evil, in the hope of 
every good. 

Nothing exceeds the astonishment of the traveller who arrives in 
Egypt, after traversing the whole of the Ottoman Empire. There 
he finds sugar and cotton cultivated in the same manner as in India ; 
twenty manufactories, more spacious, and as well managed, as those 
of Manchester; troops exercised as those of France; in fine, a 
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Yasha reading the ‘Constitutionnel.’ Nothing was necessary but 
the genius of one man to create, as by enchantment, such wonders ; 
to change, in the space of ten years, the cultivation, industry, man- 
ners, and government of a country ;—but is this country happy ? 
That is what one should examine. Mohammed Ali, uneasy about 
the future, wishing to operate these changes in a rapid manner, has 
thought it necessary to make a monopoly of thought and labour, 
and hasten the moment, to arrive at a result. He has said to him- 
self: * What I shall have done, will perhaps be preserved; what I 
shall have neglected to do, will never be carried into effect. Hence 
this violent activity, this over-exclusive avidity of gain, and the con- 
tinual misery of the country. But let him relax in the too great 
share which he has taken in the labour ; let him, above all, give up 
that deplorable expedition which he is now pursuing, and his country 
will be as happy as he has rendered it skilful. And already he has 
despatched commissaries into the provinces, to establish taxes in 
lieu of monopoly. Schools have been formed in various parts ; forty 
young persons, belonging to the most distinguished families, are 
being educated in France; a hundred others are following their 
studies at Cairo, in a school conducted by a distinguished French 
officer, M. Plana ; one hundred and fifty are studying medicine, and 
are preparing successors to the Avicennas and Averoés, after a lapse 
of ten centuries. On all sides prejudices disappear, as well as ig- 
norance. At an anatomical lecture, at which I assisted, the distin- 
guished Professor, M. Cloté, interrogated, as if by chance, a pupil, 
and inquired for what reason he was studying anatomy ? ‘ Because 
it is impossible to exercise medicine without an acquaintance with 
the human body,’ was the reply. ‘ But this study is forbidden in the 
Koran. The young man, looking proudly at him, answered, ‘ No- 
thing which is useful to man can be forbidden in the Koran.’ The 
man, who thus enlightens his country, cannot wish to oppress it ; 
but, alas! how many fears these infant institutions, this civilisation 
depending upon one life, cause on the mind: the axe is suspended 
over these ingenious looms, the lighted torch is burning near the 
arsenals, the mills, and the schools. The Arab of the Desert is only 
waiting for the moment to take possession of his ancient dominions, 
and lead his camels to pasture in the gardens of Shoubra. 

I will not mention the antiquities of Egypt ; eVery thing has been 
said upon this subject ; but the language of these curious monu- 
ments has just been discovered: a dragoman of Sesostris and the 
Ptolemies has received birth among us, and Egypt is expecting him 
to unravel her mysteries. 

It was in Greece that we terminated, as we had begun, our travels : 
we had left her in distress ; we found her filled with hope and con- 
fidence. After conquering oppression, she has disarmed indifference. 
Thanks to the kindness of M. de Rigny, the conqueror of Navarin, 
we visited these fine countries in vessels belonging to the Govern- 
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ment, and were treated like friends and brothers by our brave naval 
officers. Hydra exposed to us an entire population, which, after 
enriching by commerce its principal citizens, now exists by their 
beneficence. At Poro we found the Admiral-in-Chief of the Greek 
fleet, Miaulis, labouring with his own hands in repairing his own 
vessel. At Egina we entered under the modest roof of Canaris, and 
we saw this intrepid man as simple and as poor as he had always 
been, wishing for no reward, assisting at no fetes, and confining his 
ambition to heroism. 

Fabvier, in the peninsula of Metana, appeared like Robinson Crusoe 
in his island, making cannon-shot with marble, mills with planks, 
bread with roots ; in the absence of danger, amusing himself with 
fatigue, hardly being able to contain his fiery mind in a body of 
iron. 

At last, unfortunate Athens received us in the midst of her ruins. 
Still living, after so niany sieges, a victim to her triumphs as well 
as her defeats, she no longer contains a single modern edifice ;_ but 
she continues to exist in her monuments, which are there standing 
erect, as the genius of ages which barbarism may chain up for a 
time, but can never entirely overthrow. 

On leaving this city, we wished to visit the field where the last 
battle took place under its walls, where inexperienced chiefs led 
over an open plain men on foot, without bayonets, without guns, 
without support. We were shown the Turkish battery, placed at the 
tomb of Philoppapus, and which carried off large pieces of the 
columns of the Parthenon. They showed us the most advanced 
point which the unhappy Greeks had attained, who, already think- 
ing they were about to enter the place, stretched out their hands 
to their countrymen, when the Turkish cavalry, starting from 
the ravine, made a horrible slaughter of them; and it was in fol- 
lowing the long file of bodies left without burial, that we arrived at 
the camp of Phalerus whence they had departed. But let us draw a 
veil over this melancholy picture. Greece is henceforward free, and 
can no longer cease to be so; her cause has passed, one may say, 
from the interest of people to the honour of kings. The principle 
of interference, which till this moment had only been useful to abso- 
lute power, is going to give liberty to a people—a liberty which 
they have acquired by their valour, and which they willone day de- 
serve by their virtues ; and, whatever may be the wrongs of the 
present gene ration, What man is there who does not wish success 
to a cause which belongs to the heroic epoch of the human race, 
and for which so many brave men have again fallen! What tra- 
veller is there who does not reflect with delight, that one day, per- 
haps, a happy and civilised nation will welcome him to this classic 
land, will do the honours of it in the language of Homer, and will 
carefully preserve what yet remains of the genius of Phidias, of the 

glory of Pericles ! 
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After this preamble, I ought to speak to you of the different 

people who compose the Ottoman Empire, but I can only give 
you a short sketch. The Arabs, and particularly those who inhabit 
the borders of the Desert, are still what the Scriptures describe the 
Patriarchs to be, with their tents, their numerous flocks, their 
wandering life, and their simple manners, ‘The Greeks, although 
possessing Sclavonian and Albanian blood, still preserve a great 
many traces of the ancient inhabitants of their country. With them 
the same love of place, the same rivalship, the same inclination to 
theft and piracy, still exist ; in short, a mixture of great virtue and 
great weakness. ‘The ‘Turks, having made but little progress to- 
wards civilisation, are still in the kind of feudal state of the 
latter periods of the empire of Constantinople. This singular co- 
incidence gave me the idea of undertaking a work already advanced, 
which may possess some interest, and which will bear for its title, 
* Manners and Character of the present Arabs, according to the Holy 
Scriptures. Manners and Character of the present Greeks, accord- 
ing to the Classic Authors. Manners and Character of the ‘Turks, 
according to the Writers of the Middle Age.’ ‘These portraits, to 
which I have not added a single phrase, a single observation, will, 
however, appear of great verity ; so true it is, that, with nations, as 
with individuals, vices and virtues are found rather in situations than 
in characters, and are only modified by institutions. 

Notwithstanding the difference of religion, language, and man- 
ners, Which exists among these people, there are certain qua- 
lities which are common to them all, and which seem to belong 
to the soil on which they received birth. One of the principal, 
and to which we must pay homage, is the sentiment of hospitality, 
which is found every where as in the times of Abraham and Homer. 
In the smallest villages, there is a house for the stranger who ar- 
rives, and he is provided for at the public expense, during twenty- 
four hours, without his name or business being inquired into. 
Even the forms used in welcoming strangers are nearly the same 
in the three languages ; they convey wishes for what they suppose 
most dear to you. ‘Adieu, my guest, was generally said to me ; 
‘may God preserve your son!’ ‘Adieu, young man,’ said they to 
my son; ‘may God preserve the life of your father !’ 

Our journal might be opened in any part, and the same marks of 
interest would be observed. I will only mention one, to give an 
idea of all the others. 

Arriving from Palmyra at Homs, after fifteen days of fatigue and 
privation in the Desert, we found that we were expected by a rich 
‘Turkish merchant, named Hadji-Hassan, to whom we were recom- 
mended from Aleppo. This excellent man had been entertaining 
our servants and horses, who had preceded us fourteen days: he re- 
ceived us with a kindness I shall never forget. He insisted that 
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we should spend four days at his house, to rest from our fatigues ; 
and, during this time, his attention to us, and his kind behaviour, 
could not be surpassed even in Europe. His conversation was 
witty andi nstructive ; the principal persons in thetown, the governor, 
and the Greek bishop, visited his house, and entertained the greatest 
esteem for him. When I was about to leave him, I was preparing 
to make him a present, as is customary in the East ; and, when I 
presented him a gold watch and a fowling-piece, ‘ Do not be 
angry with me, my dear guest, said he, ‘if I do not accept your 
present ; other travellers have, before now, forgiven the same re- 
fusal ; what you offer me is more than what I have done for you, 
but below what I expect from your friendship. This is what I ask 
of you : promise me, when you shall have returned into the midst of 
your family, to send me the smallest trifle, but which really comes 
from your country, which will prove that you have thought of me ; 
for it is not your gratitude I require, but your remembrance.’ 

Being much affected by these words, I pressed his hands and pro- 
mised what he asked: ‘ Stop,’ said he, ‘we will go out together ; I 
have sent your horses out of the town, the streets are narrow ; it 
will be more convenient for you ; and I shall spend the time in your 
company. We proceeded slowly, and, in traversing the bazaar, I 
perceived that we were followed by his domestics, carrying large 
baskets of bread, which his nephew continued to fill as he passed 
the shops in the bazaar. ‘ Hadji-Hassan,’ said I, ‘ you have given 
us bread enough for our journey.’ But this is not for you,’ he re- 
plied. When we arrived out of town, we found our horses, and a 
large crowd of poor people who had followed us, and on whom we 
were about to bestow alms, when our host, raising his voice, 
* Keep order, said he, ‘ and do not ask these strangers for any thing ; 
here is all the bread that could be found on sale to-day: it shall be 
distributed to you: join with me in praying for this friend, that 
God may protect him and his companions during his journey.’ 

Excellent man! He whom you have thus welcomed has re- 
‘turned to his family ; he has received from his countrymen marks of 
respect which he was far from expecting ; he is quite happy, but 
he still finds time to think of Hadji-Hassan, and to wish him all 
the happiness which his virtues deserve. “ 
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Lines on Mrs. S 





A young and beautiful Lady, deserted by her Husband, who went to India. 


On, blame him not, though he may stray 4 
Far from the fair and true ; 

O’er many a dark and luckless way, 

And think it faultless too. 












There may be light he cannot see ; 
There may be lights that lure him on ; : 

Perchance more fair, more bright than me,— 

Some roseate beam of the eastern sun. 


Oh, blame him not, though he forsake 
One who all forsook for him,— 

One who dearest links could break, 

To bind a link more dear with him. 





















No tongue may stain, may wound his name, 
I could not blame one once so dear ; 

It may be, there’s an inward shame 
That yet shall claim his blush or tear. 


Oh, blame him not, though he forget 
The shrine where vows were plighted ; 

It may be, he'll return, and yet 

Be true to her he slighted. 






But when will she then welcome him ? 
Grief o'er her beauty threw a gloom ; 
Her days of youth closed sad and dim,— 

Oh let him weep o'er her green tomb ! 


The pensive beauty of her brow, 
Is like the lights in southern seas,* 

Which shed around their death-like glow, 
And dim the light of brightest eyes. 

M. R. S. 










* Iremember, in a tropical sea, these lights, called by mariners ‘ the 
complaisants,’ visited our vessel after a gale. It was hideous to see the 
sailors’ countenances in the beam of this strange visiting light. 
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Tuov art not bright as is the Orient morn, 
That, like a young bride, cometh from the East, 
Beaming with gorgeous beauty—thou canst not 
To universal nature give the hues 
Of her rich loveliness—thou canst not yield 
The gladdening freshness of the early dawn ; 
But yet thy lustre, soften’d and subdued, 
Att Is not less beautiful—thy chasten'd light 
Not less delicious—through the tuneful groves 
The song of hymning birds is not less sweet, 
. Although the strain is not so full of life 
is As the wild bursting harmony of morn, 
y When the young warblers court the early sun, 
And revel in his glorious beams ; vet still 
Their murmurs are most musical, and soothe 
The wanderer with their pensive melody. 
All things that in the mellow radiance rest, 
Look soft and beautiful—this is the time 
For lovers’ vows, and this the thrilling hour, 
When beauty, in the mazes of the dance, 
Looks most voluptuous, and is most beloved. 
And thus it is with man—he goeth forth 
In life's gay morn, and feels a giant's strength 
Stirring within him, and the earth is strewn 
With fruits and flowers, luxurious to the eye, 
That promise him delight. He wanders on— 
His brightest visions perish—all things wear 
The sober hues of dull reality— 
He finds he was a dreamer :—happy he, 
Who, when the joys in which his spirit lived 
Are dead within him—when the fire is quench'd 
In which his youth had rioted, can find 
pty Food for the restless and eternal soul,— 
That, conscious of its powers, can slumber not, 
Nor sink supine in joyless indolence,— 
In more exalted paths, and presses on, 
With quicken'd pace, to intellectual prime : 
And now the shades are falling—all things wear 
A dim and dusky aspect—and the moon 
Will shortly walk in beauty through the sky. 
‘The distant rocks and lakes of gleaming blue, 
Beneath her silver beams, will shadow forth 
The beauteous image of a fairy land,—- 
Proclaiming that the still and silent night 
Is full of beauty. 
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Potirican AND ComMmeRcIAL Retarions or Great Britain 
wirn CHINA. 


In the last number of ‘The Oriental Herald’ we laid before our 
readers certain observations, founded on practical knowledge and 
experience, on the climate and population of China, and on the 
civil condition of the people of that country; and, agreeably to a 
promise made at the conclusion of these observations, we now pro- 
ceed to give an account of the military and naval power of the 
Chinese ; suggesting, in conclusion, such remedies, by negociation 
or otherwise, as appear expedient for placing our commercial rela- 
tions with that country on a more extended and secure basis. 

The military character of the Chinese is such as can only be ex- 
pected from theic narrow and despotic character, in a civil point of 
view. The slightest consideration of their history, from the earliest 
periods, will show them to be a people having little or no skill in 
military tactics. The whole of their internal policy is directly 
opposed to the right formation of a military establishment. We 
have inflated accounts of their great numbers; but they are little 
better than a nominal army, or rather, a sort of police establishment, 
the instruments of their civil policy. The Tartars overcame them 
with comparative ease ; and, conciliating the established authorities, 
the defence of the empire was entirely trusted to their barbarous 
conquerors, on the simple proviso that the Chinese mandarins should 
be introduced to and united with them, in exercising and confirming 
an arbitrary authority over the mass of the people. We have 
shown, on the fairest data, that the population of China does not 
exceed one hundred millions ; and our knowledge of the actual 
number of their effective troops goes to establish that it is far less 
than is commonly believed. At the same time, it is but fair to lay 
before our readers the various estimates that have been given of 
their military force. These are as follow: 


By Lord Macartney ............... ees 1,600,000 
Van Braine ........... padedieceseeas 800,000 
Various Missionaries ................: 700,000 
P. Rodriguez...........0.seeeeeeee. 574,000 
De Seles bow, caeisiccccvesiesanesvcas BG008 


The discrepancy of these estimates, and the consideration, for a 
moment, of such an enormous military fabric as is stated by Lord 
Macartney, will be sufficient, we thirfk, to prove the utter absurdity 
of, by far, the greatest number of these statements. We know that 
Lord Macartney was imposed upon. His Lordship took the num- 
bers as they were reported to him, without any investigation on his 
own part as to the correctness of his information. The national 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. F 
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vanity of the Chinese, their pride, and their fears, all induced them 
to create and encourage the delusion under which Lord Macartney 
laboured, as to their power and their numbers. No dependence 
whatever is, therefore, to be placed on that estimate of their military 
force. The statements of the missionaries we have likewise good 
grounds for discrediting. They have laid down a methodical 
system of misrepresentation on all matters relating to China. ‘They 
magnified the slight advances towards refinement among the Chinese 
as amounting to mature civilisation, at a time when we well knew 
that they were only one degree removed from semi-barbarism. 
The despotic character of the Chinese Government was, with the 
missionaries, a standard of perfection; and the filial piety of the 
people was extolled as a high moral attainment, brought about by 
their own instrumentality, Nothing appeared to the missionaries 
to be wanting but the conversion of the people, to render China a 
perfect Utopia. Some vices, it is true, they allowed to exist; it 
would have defeated their own purpose not to have represented a 
certain degree of turpitude, inasmuch as their own peculiar labours 
would be thereby rendered essential. And, pursuing the same tone 
of exaggeration, the missionaries have stated the population and 
military force of the Chinese at double the actual amount. De 
Guignes, of all the practical observers, has given us the fairest 
estimate on this subject; yet he avoided giving full scope to his 
knowledge, fearful that in differing too much from previous writers 
he might be discredited. The following is a more specific account 
than is usually to be met with, and approximating as near as may 
be to the truth, showing the number of troops stationed in each city: 


First class, 179 towns, 1500 troops each. . . . 268,500 
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362,660 


This may be safely taken as the full muster-roll of the Chinese 
military, the greater portion of which is to be considered simply as 
police. In the gross, this character is thus briefly and accurately 
described by the Abbé Grosier: ‘The best soldiers of the empire are 
procured from the northern provinces; those supplied by the rest 
are seldom called forth; they remain quietly with their families, and 
enjoy their pay; (mostly in kind ;) they have seldom to remember 
that they are soldiers, except when they are ordered to quell an 
insurrection, accompany a mandarin, or appear at a review. 

This short passage will clearly indicate that, in discipline and 
tactics, the Chinese cannot be looked upon but in a very contemp- 
tible view, as a military people. ‘The missionaries themselves, 
unwilling though they have ever been to say any thing derogatory 
to the character of the Chinese, seem to be struck with the dis- 
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orderly and tumultuous conduct of the soldiery. In fact, the 
Chinese in this department have continued, from age to age, in a 
morbid condition, in strict accordance with their apathetic habits 
and narrow government. If we except the introduction of artillery 
by the Jesuits, no advances whatever, even to this day, appear to 
have been made by them, of which they are capable of taking 
advantage ; and, in truth, the Chinese, in a military point of 
view, sink in comparison with the least powerful nations of the 
Kast. For the establishment of these premises, it is only requi- 
site to state the few following facts: That a mere robber ascended 
the throne of China; nor could he be displaced until the Tartars 
were called in, who established themselves in the capital, and began 
a new dynasty: that the admission of the Portuguese to the pos- 
session of Macao, was the reward bestowed upon them for repres- 
sing a fleet of pirates, which the Chinese were altogether unable to 
subdue, although a few merchant vessels easily effected the object : 
and that, again, when an attack was made on Pekin, by a neighbour- 
ing tribe, the Chinese suddenly invited the missionaries (whom they 
had previously driven away) to return to them, that they might 
profit by their knowledge of artillery. To this last cireumstance is 
to be ascribed the readmission of the missionaries into China, 
confirming the pusillanimous character of the people, who, when 
their fears were wrought upon, bended to an imaginary necessity, 
although opposed to their most obstinate prejudices. 

In closing these observations on the military character of the 
Chinese, we cannot forbear to notice an article which appeared in 
‘ The Chinese Chronicle,’ received on the 19th of May last, containing 
extracts from the Pekin Gazettes, describing the present military 
operations in China, which, were we inclined to be jocose, we would 
say, are on a scale that puts to shame all the modern military ope- 
rations in Europe. They are truly laughable, but valuable in so 
far as they completely establish what we had previously written on 
the subject. It appears, then, that, after a defeat, in which the 
Mohammedan rebels now disturbing the peace of the Celestial Em- 
pire, lost between 40,000 and 50,000 men, they collected on a sudden 
the ashes of the former army, upwards of LOO,000 strong! and took 
up a strong mountain position. Chang-Ling, the Chinese General, 
attacked them. The rebels stood firm. Musketry and cannon are 
said to have been tried in vain. ‘They then feigned a retreat; but 
the Chinese continued their attack with the wind in their favour. 
The rebels, extremely annoyed at having the wind against them, 
dashed with their horse through the Chinese ranks, till Chang-Ling 
had recourse to a manceuvre which the rebels, particularly their 
horse, neither expected nor relished. Chang-Ling brought up a 
corps of tigers, (veteran troops disguised as tigers,) and the enemy’s 
horse instantly, and very sensibly, turned tail and fled. But, how- 
ever galled and alarmed the horse were by this wild-beast manceuvre, 
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the rebel infantry hit upon an expedient which might have intimi- 
dated the tigers in their turn. ‘They dressed a division of reserve 
in crimson garments, which lions and tigers are very much annoyed 
at; but these were magnanimously met, as may be easily supposed, 
by Chang-Ling’s division of reserve, and routed. Thus the victory 
is said to have been on the side of the Chinese ; and the enemy lost be- 
tween 20 and 30,000 men. ‘This is the tiger version of the battle. 
When the crimson garment despatch appears, if it ever do appear, 
we have no doubt it will prove equally instructive and amusing. 

We have said enough on this particular head to show, that such 
is the low condition of the Chinese in a military point of view, so 
utterly powerless and contemptible are they as a warlike people, 
that they would be altogether unfit to withstand the invasion of an 
expedition from the northern or western nations, on a much smaller 
scale than these expeditions are usually composed on. It is the de- 
eided opinion of every intelligent person,—persons intimately ac- 
quainted with the character and power of the Chinese,—that an 
European or India-British army might march, in any given direc- 
tion, through China, and encounter very little or no serious opposi- 
tion. The Chinese are, in short, a weak pusillanimous race. Alto- 
gether undisciplined as they are, (in which all the writers on their 
country agree,) they are wholly unable to withstand or to offer 
opposition to any regularly-trained body of men that may choose to 
overrun the open face of their maritime provinces, abounding as 
they do in those provisions, and affording those facilities for trans- 
portation, of which any body of trained men know so much better 
how to avail themselves than the Chinese can pretend to do. 





In adding a page or two on the naval character of the Chinese, 
we have to state that the peculiar locality of their coasts, so favour- 
able to commerce, renders their country easily accessible to any 
foreign naval attack. Considering the nature of their internal com- 
merce, it is truly amazing to find that their coasts are wholly un- 
protected by a navy of their own. Their unprotected state in this 
respect involves many important considerations. They are thus 
exposed to an interruption of all supplies between the northern and 
southern provinces of the empire; the line of connection between 
the latter and Pekin, being formed by the grand canal, commencing 
between the two great rivers that intersect the kingdom, and by 
which is conveyed the tribute in grain of the fertile provinces of 
the south, upon which the very existence of Pekin depends, not 
alone for its daily consumption, but for the payment of the troops and 
officers of Government. The proximity of this important line of 
communication to the sea, where it crosses the Yang-tee-Kaing, 
lays it open to instant interruption ; yet still it is an unprotected 
place. More open still to any attack, is their extensive fishing 
trade, along the coasts of the maritime provinces, in which a vast 
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number of people is constantly engaged. The traffic in salt is like- 
wise liable to similar interruption. But above all, the important 
article of opium, which, although prohibited, finds its way through 
every province in the empire, is left exposed to the mercy of the 
pirate. The traffic in opium is chiefly carried on by coasting boats 
and small craft from Canton. This article of secret transit is 
sought after with a greater keenness by every class in China, than 
ever was the smuggled spirit in this country. Exclusive of its 
consumption amoug the lower orders, it is transmitted from Can- 
ton to the Court, as a species of tribute to the higher mandarins 
to conciliate their patronage and favour. So addicted are the 
Chinese to the indulgence of this enervating drug that they secretly 
expend about eight millions of dollars, (two millions sterling,) 
in procuring it. Yet still the navy of the Chinese, for the protec- 
tion of these and other branches of their commerce, has al jays 
presented so humble an aspect, as scarcely to deserve a name. In- 
deed, were we to say that they have no navy at all, we should not 
be far from the truth. Their war-junks, as they call them, are so 
miserably deficient in equipments, that they deserve no considera- 
tion whatever. They are wholly inadequate to the protection of 
their own seas from a straggling pirate; and more than once 
European assistance has been called to the aid of their Government, 
and effected, with a few merchant ships, what the whole power of 
the Chinese navy could not accomplish. Still their self-importance 
is such, that they have been seen to assemble round British ships of 
war with as much menace as if they were really capable of doing 
any mischief. No advocate of their's, however, can pretend to say 
that they are not wholly distracted on the appearance of any hostile 
force. Whenever such an occasion presented itself, they beheld it 
with dismay, and begged and prayed that it should be kept away. 

Under these circumstances, it is a notorious fact, that the opera- 
tion of a few of our gun-boats or brigs of war,—for these alone are 
infinitely superior to any thing they possess or can equip,—would 
work a quicker and more powerful revolution, in their estimation, 
of British character than would centuries spent in mere passive ne- 
gociation. But, laying now aside the consideration of the insults 
the Chinese at one time offered to British power, in the confident 
hope that such can never be offered again with impunity, we may 
proceed to examine how our national character may be vindicated 
and supported with that proud people in a manner more consistent 
with humanity. 


Having, in these pages, and in our former paper on this subject; 
given the result of our knowledge on the civil, military, and naval 
condition of the Chinese, with an account of the population and 
climate of their country, and having shown that we have on various 
occasions submitted to indignities from an arrogantand pusillanimous 
nation, greater than those which, in many otherinstances that could be 
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named, have led to hostilities, we would now proceed to inquire 
whether our future relations with them, on a more liberal and solid 
basis, can be best effected by negociation ; or, without advocating 
any hostile measures, how the fears of this weak people may be 
wrought upon, so as to convince them that there are other nations 
on the earth that possess somewhat more of that power, dignity, 
independence, and intelligence, which they believe to belong to them- 
selves exclusively. 

It is very natural to think, considering the character of the East 
India Company, and the influence they claim, as a body, with the 
Chinese, that they could be made an eligible medium for peaceable 
and profitable negociations with the Chinese. And, although strong 
prejudices exist against them as a monopolizing and grasping junta, 
yet it will be readily allowed that they would deserve well of their 
country, did they voluntarily exercise the power they profess to 
have, and make such arrangements with the Chinese as would lead 
to the re-opening of the ports formerly abandoned, and again make 
these ports available to British commerce. We would be the more 
inclined to believe that the merchants of the East India Company 
would be the true medium for such negociation, because they know 
how to adopt, from long experience, that submissive tone, in soli- 
citing the bounty and patronage of his Celestial Majesty, in which 
alone any kind of petition is permitted to reach the Imperial ear. 
Between the Emperor of China and the East India Company, it 
would not be the exalted Sovereign having his vanity oppressed by 
the proposals of an equal, claiming a joint consideration altogether 
subversive of the fundamental principles of Chinese policy and con- 
sequence ; it would simply be the Company still keeping the humble 
station, as traders, in which Chinese estimation has ever placed 
them, claiming only, from the bounty of his Celestial Majesty, a 
renewal of those privileges which, under the beneficence of his 
Celestial Majesty's ancestors, they had formerly enjoyed. Such 
a tone of humiliation would be strictly accordant with the previous 
conduct of the East India Company, as a body, towards the Emperor 
of China, and would be so highly flattering to his Majesty, that 
perhaps some good might be effected by it. We have ‘already 
shown that the Chinese hold merchants, and foreigners connected 
with any description of traflic, in the lowest estimation ; and we 
are bold enough to affirm that the failure of our splendid embassy 
to China, some years ago, is chiefly attributable to the intermixture 
of the representatives of our Sovereign with the merchants of the 
East India Company. Had that embassy proceeded directly to Pekin 
as it left this country, a more favourable result would, in all proba- 
bility, have been the consequence ; at least, it would have had a 
more agreeable reception. But the arrangements made _ before 
efitering on its object, marked it rather as a deputation from the 
trafficking Company, than the embassy of the British Sovereign. 
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On arriving at Macao, this splendid outfit was compounded with 
the servants of the Company ; and, as soon as this became known at 
Pekin, as a matter of course, it produced on the minds of the proud 
Chinese a firm belief and galling impression that between the ser- 
vants of the Company and the Ambassadors of the British Sovereign 
there was an intercommunity of character and interests. ‘This 
impression was enough of itself to degrade the embassy in the eyes 
of the Celestial Monarch and his subjects; and there was conse- 
quently a strong feeling of dislike created against the whole con- 
cern, before the ostensible object of this country became known. 
But, when the embassy was ushered in, and first made acquainted 
with the Chinese, through the agency of the Company itself, the 
national vanity received a shock, that rendered any object in view 
altogether unattainable ; and the Chinese all at once determined to 
treat this magnificent deputation with the greatest contempt, as 
the only means left him to preserve his own level, and establish 
his own superiority. We are of the unalterable opinion, that this 
embassy to China, of which we are speaking, has done an injury so 
irreparable, that it will require the most skilful management to 
amend. It augmented the jealousy and alarm of the whole empire; 
subjected our countrymen to repulse and contempt, and placed us 
in a far more obnoxious point of view in the eyes of the Chinese 
than ever we were placed in before. For, besides the amalgamation 
of the representatives of our Sovereign with the agents of the East 
India Company, a measure in itself enough to ruin us with the 
Chinese, what could have been more ill-judged and ill-advised than 
to place a ponderous embassy upon the shores of a great and jealous 
nation, and there leave it, (which was actually the case,) without 
ever consulting the Chinese authorities how far such a step might 
be agreeable or otherwise. The result proves this : the objections of 
the Chinese were forthwith manifested, and instructions were given 
accordingly for instant departure ; but it was too late: the ships of 
war that conveyed the embassy had departed, or were determined 
to depart, whatever might be the wishes of the Court of Pekin ; 
and thus the Court found themselves saddled with a band of ob- 
noxious foreigners, which they could not possibly get rid of, with- 
out conducting them through a large portion of the provinces of the 
empire—a thing, of all others, which they were known to be averse 
from, as exciting feelings both of jealousy and alarm, in exposing 
the internal economy of their country. All these violations of the 
customs, habits, and feelings of the Chinese took _— before one 
practical step had been taken towards the accomplishment of a single 
object of the embassy ; nor was this all : no sooner did the ships of 
war quit the port in which they had landed the embassy, than they 
proceeded to indulge themselves in a system of espionage all along 
the coasts of the empire than which nothing could be more dis- 
graceful to the embassy itself ; and certainly nothing could be more 
galling to the Chinese, inasmuch as they were not possessed of the 
power to restrain such proceedings. 
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One splendid and imposing embassy enjoyed themselves on the 
land, while the Alceste and Lyra drifted away at sea; and the 
Chinese found themselves placed, to their great mortification, in 
such a situation as they were never in before ; and which, we have 
every reason to know, they will endeavour to avert in all future 
times. One thing more (perhaps more than all that we have 
stated) tended to lower the persons composing this gorgeous em- 
bassy in the opinion of the Chinese; and, trifling as it may appear, 
we must mention it, as an illustration and corroboration of the 
character which we previously gave of this singular people. It was 
simply this: that the principal person belonging to the embassy 
was advised and permitted himself to accept of several invitations 
from the Chinese Hong merchants to join in their extraordinary 
convivialities. ‘These merchants hold a station in Chinese society 
so low, that they are obliged, in ordinary etiquette, to bow the knee 
in presence of mandarins of even ordinary rank; and thus was 
presented, to the wondering eyes of the ignorant but proud Chinese, 
the extraordinary spectacle of the Ambassador of a Sovereign claim- 
ing equal rank with his Celestial Majesty, and who refused to accord 
to him the usual marks of submission and respect, quietly and 
contentedly sitting down at table, and feasting with one or more of 
a class who had been forced into a degrading station in society, 
probably as a punishment for some delinquency. In short, when 
the whole proceedings of this embassy are narrowly examined, it 
will appear to every one, in the least degree acquainted with the 
prejudices, the customs, and the habits of the Chinese, that nothing 
could have been worse conducted ; and the complete failure of its 
object is the only evidence which we think it necessary to adduce, 
in reprehending and condemning the whole of its machinery. The 
radical fault in the formation of this last embassy was, however, 
the amalgamation of the representatives of our Sovereign with the 
servants of the East India Company, as we have already pointed 
out ; and in all future negociations that may take place, this, of all 
things, ought to be avoided. If our relations with China are to be 
placed on a permanent and liberal basis, there ought to be no mix- 
ture of the statesman and the trader in any future embassy which 
may be formed. ‘There is no doubt that the failure of the last must 
be ascribed to the Merchants of the Company, and not to the highly 
respectable body sent out from this country. ‘The Company, for- 
sooth, on this last occasion must magnify themselves into a most 
important body in China; they must have a royal embassy, and 
identify themselves with the representatives of his Britannic Majesty; 
while the Chinese, on the other hand, would not allow one of them 
the rank or consideration of the lowest mandarin. ; 


The East India Company, of themselves, might, however, effect 
a very beneficial change in our relations with China. Could they 
so far divest themselves of their inordinate propensities after self- 
interest and enormous gain, for the general good of their country, 
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and for a modest, unassuming deputation, to treat with his Celestial 
Majesty, or his Government, they might do a great deal of good. 
But this, we fear, there is little or no hope for; not so much on 
account of the little consideration and respect in which they are 
held by the Chinese, and that is low enough, but because we believe 
that the Company would not approach his Celestial Majesty in a 
way which would be acceptable to him, and at the same time in- 
dependent and dignified enough as members of a free constitution, 
and a powerful, enlightened nation. We are therefore bound to con- 
clude, that the only peaceable manner in which this desirable object 
can be effected, on or before the expiry of the Company's charter, 
is the formation of another embassy, proceeding directly from this 
country to the Chinese Court, without reference to the Company's 
agents, empowered to demand a clear and unequivocal declaration 
of the basis upon which our future commerce should rest ; enabled 
to explain the importance and mutual benefits that would undoubtedly 
attach to both countries by a mutual interchange of their respective 
productions ; that the prosperity and safety of China in a great 
measure depend on a firm alliance with Great Britain; to represent 
the outward dangers to which China is, at this moment, exposed 
by the proceedings in the north and east of Europe; and, finally, to 
make a clear, undisguised display of our own power as a nation ; 
the means we possess of protecting them in case of danger, or of 
compelling them in case of refractoriness ; of either interrupting 
or encouraging their coasting-trade, or of disembarking troops, 
either for their aid or for their subjection, at pleasure. We would 
not go so far as to say that, like the Roman Ambassadors, our 
deputies should unfold their cloaks, and abruptly offer peace or 
war ; but that, while our own power was displayed, the olive branch 
and its concomitants of peace, commerce, and prosperity were the 
immediate objects of our negociations ; that power should only be 
spoken of as the offspring of peace and prosperity, and war to show 
the means by which the objects of a powerful people were to be 
gained, while dealing with a perverse and ill-disposed nation; in 
short, we would eagerly desire to see the immediate formation of 
an embassy for the purpose of improving and extending our com- 
merce with the East, and with China particularly, which would force 
upon the conviction of that narrow-minded and _pusillanimous, 
though valuable, race of men, that, while we gave them an ample 
degree of weight and consideration in the scale of nations, we were 
determined that they should know and appreciate our own. 
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Way weep we for the dead ? 
For theirs is sweet and calm repose, 
The fragrant slumbers of the rose, 
Whilst we on thorns and brambles tread ! 


enim 


Is it that dark despair 

Points to the future as a shade 
Through which nor love, nor light pervade, 
A cavern deep of gloom and care ? 


Or is it that the mind 
Trembles to pierce the veil obscure, 
Which hides from sight a splendour pure, 
A light to strike the earthly blind ? 


Why weep we for the dead ? 

They sleep in peace—their sighs are o’er,— 
; Their footsteps press a heavenly shore, 
Where not one bitter tear is shed ! 


Why grieve we for the blest, 
Who smile in skyey realms of peace ? 
Tis that we covet their release, 

And envy them their quiet rest ! 


Why, Brother! thou hast gone, 
In all thy opening bloom of mind,— 
And thou hast left sad hearts behind 
To wail o’er thy funereal stone ! 


Why, Brother! thou hast died, 

When thought was stealing o’er thy mind ; 
*y And frank, and lively, bright, and kind, 
Thou wert thy doating Father's pride ! 


Yes! dear one!. thou hast fled, 
Released from long protracted woes ! 
To brighter scenes than earth bestows ! 
Then, wherefore weep we for the dead ? 


Yet, ah! the feeling heart 
Will ache to see the youthful die, 
Will shed the tear, and heave the sigh, 
When those they prize to death depart ! } 
Poonah, November, 1827. Roserro. 1 














Monvments, Usaces, anp Craracreristic SkeTcnes, OF THE 
ANCIENT PERUVIANS,. 


Tue Spanish conquerors, after completely subverting the general 
government established in Peru, at the time of their arrival, by ex- 
perience found that they were unable to manage the various tribes 
scattered over an extensive and mountainous country, without 
gaining their chieftains over to the Spanish cause, by evincing an 
apparent interest in their welfare, and that of their followers and 
dependants. Hence were the viceroys compelled to delegate a por- 
tion of their power to the remaining Caciques, whose authority over 
their countrymen was successively defined and secured by judicious 
enactments in the laws of the Indies ; and in this manner only was 
it that the white and bearded men were enabled to subdue and hold 
in check the copper tribes inhabiting the declivities of the Andes. 
The expedient was, in fact, attended with the most astonishing suc- 
cess ; and, up to the present day, the government of the Caciques 
over those tribes and districts of country where they hold an abso- 
lute sway, their peculiar tact for command, their inflexible justice, 
the order and economy observed in their administration, as well as 
the facility and willingness with which their mandates are obeyed 
by men who at the same time know that their leaders have not a 
single musket to enforce their authority, may certéaly be taken as 
a living example, illustrative of that energetic, and, at the same 
time, equal patriarchal and consoling government of the Incas, which 
their descendants, exercising a diminished power, yet so fondly 
imitate. 

If we were to judge from the situation in which all the Indians, 
inhabiting that extensive district, stretching from the Saint Law- 
rence to the Mississippi, were found at the time of their discovery, 
or if we were to draw our conclusions from the actual state of the 
more southern portions of the same continent, the existence of which 
Columbus first announced to astonished Europe, with the exception 
of Chili and Mexico, one would haye expected that the ancient Pe- 
ruvians, confined in the midst of mountains, and, by natural impe- 
diments, cut off from all communication with the other natives of 
their own hemisphere, would have been discovered in a rude and 
barbarous state. This, however, was by no means the case, as is 
testified by the confession of their conquerors themselves. ‘Their 
astonished assailants in fact saw that they presented a perfectly op- 
posite picture, and were surprised to find that thev had masters to 
instruct them in several useful branches of science, and legislators 
to teach them the art of governing. 


Among their most distinguished lawgivers and benefactors, was 
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Manco- Capac de Tequicaca, who founded an empire which, slender 
as the Peruvian annals are, it is well ascertained, regularly devolved 
to the Incas, his successors, for a period exceeding seven centuries. 
He laid the basis of a new system, and actually rescued his country- 
men from a state of barbarism, and, as it were, brought them from 
the wilds. Religion was one of the chief engines which he em- 
ployed ; and the evident advantages resulting from his new admi- 
nistration, secured to him the esteem and co-operation of his coun- 
trymen. His precepts are still remembered and spoken of with the 
utmost respect. It would indeed be difficult to find, in the annals 
of any primitive nation, such an uniformity of maxims in govern- 
ment, and such lessons of practical morality, as those which distin- 
guished the councils of the Peruvian Incas. We have heard of few 
such extended conquests as those made by them, without the effu- 
sion of human blood. We read of few enterprises so signal and 
noble as those undertaken by the Peruvian Emperors, for the pur- 
pose of establishing interior intercourse, by the opening of four great 
roads, called by them Antiguyos, Collaguyos, &c., and partly cor- 
responding to the cardinal points of the compass. With the excep- 
tion of the blood spilt by Colla, in his rebellion, and Atahualpa, in 
his usurpation of the kingdom, the Peruvians enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace; and the preceding emperors and rightful heirs to the throne 
helped to enlarge their dominions, by causing their laws to be ex~ 
tended and imitated, —by exarmple and persuasion, as well as by ex- 
hibiting their power aiid greatness to the minor tribes, and con- 
vincing thera how much more beneficial it would be, to the interests 
of a detached and isolated population, to live united under their au- 
thority and laws. The goodness of their regulations, framed for the 
administration of the interior and distant provinces, is strikingly 
evinced by the fact of the Spanish conquerors, in most instances, 
having adopted them; and they afterwards materially served as a 
basis to the code, vauntingly called, by the Castilian monarchs, ‘'The 
Laws of the Indies.’ 

The plantation-grounds, beld in community, and the allotment of 
the fruits thereon grown, and set apart for the temple, the sove- 
reign, and individuals ; those public granaries and depdts for other 
necessaries, by means of which they guarded against want and 
scarcity, and established, w ith a grea 2tness and magnificence which 
might be said to rival those of Egypt, added to similarly wise and 
provident regulations for other public purposes, were evidently de- 
rived from a fund of prudence, policy, and humanity, which, consi- 
dering their secluded situation, might bear a comparison with the 
advances of either the Greeks or Romans in this branch of political 
economy. 

The celebrated ruins of the fortress of Cusco, the stupendous 
fragments of which still strike the eye with awe and wonder, show 
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to what an extent the mind of man can carry his efforts, unassisted 
by the knowledge of machinery. ‘These remains clearly point out 
that, in the time of the Incas, the Peruvians constructed their edi- 
fices with solidity and ostentation. One of the hewn blocks of 
stone, still embedded in the wall, has been calculated to weigh ten 
or fifteen tons. Another portion, which lies on the ground near the 
spot, and appears not to have been yet applied to the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, is of so enormous a size, as to 
make it difficult to imagine how, with such simple means as those 
which the workmen possessed, they were enabled to bring it from 
the quarry whence it was drawn; or how it-was to have been 
raised to the height of the wall. To pile together stones of a pro- 
digious size, by the aid of numbers of men, and such simple levers 
only as it is presumable they were acquainted with, may be consi- 
dered as an astonishing effort in their architecture ; yet this power, 
coupled with the art and regularity of their structures, the propor- 
tion and union of all their parts, and the exterior finish by which 
they were distinguished, are circumstances tending to excite admira- 
tion, when we reflect that these works were performed by men des- 
titute of all knowledge of mathematical science. 


The construction of the great aqueducts of Lucanas, Coudesurgos, 
and several others, which, in the midst of precipices, conveyed the 
water from deep valleys to hills of considerable elevation, and some 
of which are to this day used, attest the skill of the ancient Peru- 
vians in the important science of hydraulics ; and the result certainly 
deserves to be compared with similar works in China. On the road 
from Cusco to Lima, the traveller is struck with astonishment on 
beholding lofty ridges, crowned and surrounded by rows of stone 
walls, like the steps of an amphitheatre. At first, as he approaches, 
he doubts whether these are the works of man, or the playful fancies 
of nature, in that hemisphere so varied and unaccountable in all her 
productions. On a nearer examination, he finds that these parapets 
were built, in former times, for the purpose of collecting the waters 
dripping from the mountain summit, and conveying them to remote 
parts, often by means of subterranean passages, in aid of agricul- 
ture, pursued on portions of land which otherwise would have re- 
mained nearly sterile. 


Of the knowledge of the ancient Peruvians in hydraulics, another 
remarkable instance is found iu the artificial springs of Lanasca. 
They are situated on a barren extent of land, which, in the course of 
time, must have undergone several changes in its exterior appear- 
ance. An abundant supply of water is found at one place; yet, by 
means of digging, the same cannot be obtained any where else in 
the neighbourhood. Although evidently an artificial work, the con- 
duits have never been discovered, nor the place from which the 
water is brought. Many similar works unfortunately have been 
destroyed by the hand of avarice; the tubes, in some instances, 
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having been made of gold, or silver, they fell a prey to pillage, or 
were mutilated in search of it. A subterranean aqueduct of this kind 
was still to be seen in the city of Cusco, as late as the year 1766, 
having been discovered near the spot on which the Convent of St. 
Dominic at present stands. 


The clefts of hills, filled up with earth, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the surface of land susceptible of cultivation, are enter- 
prises which the attentive observer cannot fail to contemplate with 
admiration and regret. He wonders at the perseverance and 
economy of the ancient Peruvians ; but an involuntary sigh escapes 
him, when he asks himself the question: Where are now the former 
inhabitants of this secluded spot, of whose labours this was once the 
busy scene? Clearly these were works belonging to a community; 
and the useful custom still observed by the more remote Indians, at 
the present day, of uniting together like brethren, for the purpose 
of pursuing their joint labours, during the seed-time and harvest, 
are so many incontestable proofs of their system and arrangement ; 
whilst the numerous and varied works left behind them distinctly 
Show the progress they must have made in agriculture and the 
practical part of the useful arts, 

The science of the ancient Peruvians, in architecture and stone- 
cutting, appears the nrore astonishing when we consider the imper- 
fect nature of their tools and implements, at least compared with 
those of modern times, as well as their total ignorance of the use 
of iron, The works left behind them, particularly in Cusco and its 
vicinity, are really admirable. The temple of that city, its fortress, 
the half-demolished palaces, together with a number of other proud 
mementos, still left for the inspection of the traveller, loudly pro- 
claim the genius and enterprise of the original natives. Their most 
select edilices were, however, destroyed, or greatly mutilated, by 
the conquerors and their immediate descendants, as well for the 
purposes of erecting churches and convents, as with a view to ex- 
tract the gold and silver ligatures with which the stones were 
frequently bound together. _ And, after such facts as these, avowed 
by eye-witnesses and unsuspected parties, or rather by the very 
perpetrators of the crimes above alluded to, shall we call the ancient 
Peruvians barbarians? Such a spirit for demolition, or, more 
properly speaking, such an incentive to the thirst after wealth, as 
the one above mentioned, would appear almost problematical, if we 
did not reflect that the Peruvians valued metals only for their 
utility. Nevertheless, one might feel inclined to doubt the fact, if 
some of the vestiges of these monuments, marked by the profusion 
of the Incas, had not triumphed over the lapse of time, and remained 
as proud and striking memorials to the modern tourist. An ancient 
wall, still perfect asfar as it goes, and since adapted to form the 
entrance into the Convent of St. Dominic, in Cusco, has luckily 
survived the ravages of fanatical fury and the restless search after 
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wealth. In it, the silver melted into the interstices of the stones, 
in order to fill up the crevices and hold them together, is still 
visible ; and several other remains, of a less remarkable character, 
may yet be seen. 


In the structures of hewn stone, which exclusively belonged to 
the Royal Family, or were reserved for the most distinguished of 
the nobles and heroes, three peculiarities are noticed. ‘The first is, 
that, although the Indians were unacquainted with the use of lime, 
or any other cement, the stones are so perfectly well fitted, united, 
and polished, except in occasional instances, and evidently attribut- 
able to previous accidents in the quarry, that it is scarcely possible to 
introduce the point of a knife between them. It must, however, be 
observed, that the use of gold and silver, as ligatures to the stones, 
and for the purpose of filling up interstices, and remedying defects 
in the surface, was confined to the edifices destined for the residence 
and recreation of the Incas and their favourites ; or, at most, ex- 
tended to the temples devoted to the adoration of the Divinity. 
The other buildings, such as fortresses and public stores, although 
erected with great solidity, were, nevertheless, marked with less 
nicety and splendour. Unhappily, this distinction has deprived us 
of the most finished portions of Peruvian architecture. Of this 
peculiar care with which the stones were fitted, there are still many 
specimens in and round Cusco, as well as in the baths of Huamalies, 
and several others, scattered about in Vilcasquaman, Calca y Lares, 
Tinta, Lampa, Paucarcolla, and even as far inland as Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra, on a mountain near Saniaypata, the most remarkable of 
which will be hereafter particularly described. 

The second peculiarity noticed in the architecture of the ancient 
Peruvians is, that the wrought stones are not always square, but 
sometimes marked by a variety of figures. Some are round, oval, 
triangular, whilst, occasionally, they even assume the shape of stars. 
Nevertheless, they are so well fitted in and dove-tailed, that the so- 
lidity of the edifice is not in the least impaired, nor is any inequality 
observable on the surface. Of this fact, the ancient palace of Lima- 
tambo, situated twelve leagues on this side of Cusco, towards the 
present capital of Peru, is a striking instance. It is a most singular 
building, and would require whole days for its due contemplation. 

The third remarkable characteristic of ancient Peruvian struc- 
tures, is the enormous size of the stones of which they are com- 
posed. ‘To convey them from the nearest quarry to the spot which 
they were intended to adorn, and afterwards to hew, raise, and fit 
them, must have required hosts of men, even supposing that the 
natives had a knowledge of some great mechanical power, the 
traces of which are now entirely lost. Certainly they had no other 
beast of burden than the slender lama; and this animal was never 
applied to the draught. Nevertheless, we find many of these gi- 
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gantic works constructed on the very summits of mountains, ap- 
proached only by narrow and winding roads. How, therefore, a 
large body of men could unite their strength, how they could use 
an assistant lever, or how they applied the aid of wheels, either in 
ascending or descending, is an inquiry difficult of solution. Stones 
of these astonishing dimensions are particularly remarkable in the 
temple and fortress of Cusco, in the strong-hold of Vilcasquaman, 
in the palace built on an island, near Atuncolla, and in the desolated 
towns standing on the islands in the neighbourhood of Capa-Chica, 
in Paucarcolla. In the insular buildings here alluded to, the compo- 
nent blocks of stone must besides have been conveyed part of the 
way by water. To the eye of the philosopher, therefore, the advanced 
state of the ancient Peruvians in architecture, and the execution and 
finish of their structures, will not appear less admirable than the 
triumphant manner in which they overcame the natural obstacles 
by which they were surrounded. 





THERMOPYLZ. 


Ask ye whence those sounds of weeping: 
Upon the floating echoes ride ? 

Three hundred heroes now are sleeping, 
By rugged Aita’s mountain side. 


Many a Spartan maid and mother 

Bewail their loss—bewail in vain : 
Brother weeps for the hero brother, 

Who sleeps in death, on that red plain. 


And Sparta’s bravest all are gone, 
The warrior king who led them on, 
Silent in death : and all but one, 
Who liv’d the patriot tale to tell, 
Lie stretch’d, unyielding, where they fell. 
J.D. H. 
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Unrvusuisnep Lerrer op tue Asse Dusors on THe 
ConvERSION OF THE Natives or Inp1a. 


[Tue following has been communicated to us as an original and unpublished 
Letter of the Abbé Dubois, on the subject of Proselytism in India; and, with- 
out holdiug ourselves responsible for all the facts or opinions therein stated, we 
think it of sufficient interest and importance to deserve publication in our pages.] 


Some time ago, when conversing with you about the question of 
Proselytism in India, which seems to have of late so much occu- 
pied the attention of the public at home, and been the subject of 
so much conversation and discussion, even among enlightened per- 
sons, you appeared surprised at the freedom and candour of my 
opinions on the subject, when coming from a person of my profes- 
sion ; and, in order to justify them, I promised you a further discus- 
sion, in writing, on this important question. I will now fulfil my pro- 
mise, and undertake to perform the task, if not with ability, at 
least with fairness and candour. 

The question to be discussed is reduced to these two points, 
1. Is there a possibility to make converts to Christianity among 
the Natives in India? 2. Are the means employed for this purpose, 
and, above all, the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the idioms 
of the country, likely to conduce to this wished-for object ? To both 
questions I answer, without hesitating, in the negative ; and it is my 
decided opinion, 1. That, in the actual circumstances, there is no hu- 
man possibility of converting the Hindoosto any sect of Christianity : 
2. That the translation of the Holy Scriptures circulated among 
Natives, so far from conducing to this end, will only tend to increase 
their prejudices against Christianity, and prove, in many respects, 
detrimental to it. 

These assertions, on the part of a person of my profession, will 
appear bold, nay, scandalous, to many; but I shall endeavour to 
support them by proof. 


Before I go further, it will not be amiss to say a few words 
about the manner in which the Christian religion was at first intro- 
duced into the country, and about the industry with which its 
interests were managed by the first Missionaries. 

The Christian religion, of the Catholic persuasion, was intro- 
duced into India, as every one knows, about 300 years since, at the 
epoch of the Portuguese invasions. One of the first Missionaries 
was the famous St. Francis Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit of the greatest 
merit. Animated with a truly apostolic zeal, for which he was styled 
the Apostle of India, he over-ran several provinces of the Peninsula, 
and is said to have made many thousand converts at that time, when 
the prejudices of the Natives against the Christian religion were not 
at the height they have now reached, ‘The caste of fishermen at 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. G 
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82 On the Conversion of the Natives of India. 
Cape Comorin, who are all Christians, still boast and pride them- 
selves to be the offspring of the first Christians converted by this 
apostle of India. 

In the mean while Xavier soon discovered in the education, the 
manners, and prejudices of the Natives, an insurmountable bar to 
the progress of the Christian religion among them ; as appears from 
the printed, and still extant, letters which he at several times wrote 
on the subject to his superior, St. Ignatius de Loyola, the founder 
of the order of Jesuits. 

At last Xavier, entirely disheartened at the invincible obstacles he 
every where met with in his apostolic career, and at the apparent im- 
possibility of making true converts among the Natives, left the 
country, through disgust, after a stay in it of only two years, and 
embarked for China, where his holy labours were crowned with 
far greater success, and where he laid the foundations of those 
numerous and flourishing congregations of Catholic Christians, who, 
within a period of less than a century, amounted to more than a 
million of converts, when their daily-increasing number, threatening 
to supplant the religion of the country, excited the jealousy and 
alarms of the Mandarins and other directors of the popular faith, 
and gave rise to one of the severest persecutions ever recorded in 
the annals of Christianity, which finished by having all the con- 
verts entirely extirpated, and which, after a period of nearly 200 
years, is not yet abated; as appears from the conduct observed to 
this day by the China rulers towards the Europeans trading on their 
coasts. 

But, to return to our subject. The disappointment and want of suc- 
cess of the Jesuit Missionaries in India ought, it would seem, 
to have been sufficient to damp the most ardent zeal of the per- 
sons disposed to enter on the same career. In fact, when a person 
of the temper, talents, and virtues, possessed by Xavier, had been 
bafiled in his attempts to introduce Christianity into the country, it 
might be that nobody could flatter himself to be successful in the 
same undertaking, and the design should have been laid aside. 
However, this was not the case ; and his Catholic Jesuit brethren in 
Europe were not to be deterred from their purpose by difficulties 
in the undertaking, where the cause of religion was at stake. 

In consequence, Missionaries from every Catholic country were 
sent to India to do the work of proselytism by little and little. Jesuit 
Missionaries introduced themselves in the interior provinces. They 
saw, that, in order to fix the attention of these people, gain their 
confidence, and get a hearing, it was indispensably necessary for 
them to respect their prejudices, and even to embrace them in 
many respects, in the manner of living, of conversing, of eating, of 
dressing themselves ; in a word, in a great degree conforming 
themselves to the customs and practices of the country. 
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In conformity to this rule, they, at their first onset, announced 
themselves as European Brahmins, come from a distance of two 
thousand leagues, from the western parts of the world, for the double 
purpose of imparting and receiving knowledge with their brethren 
Brahmins in India, Almost all those first Missionaries were more 
or less acquainted with astronomy or physic, the two sciences best 
calculated to ingratiate them with the Natives of every description. 

After announcing themselves as Brahmins, they in fact imi- 
tated this caste of Indians in their dress, their practices, their 
victuals, &c. &c. They put on a dress of a yellow colour, which is 
that of the religious teachers and priests in the country. They 
made regular ablutions every day; whenever they showed them- 
selves in public, they impressed on their foreheads, with dust of 
sandal wood, some one of the signs worn by Brahmins; and they 
scrupulously abstained from every kind of animal food, as well as 
from intoxicating liquors, entirely faring, as do Brahmins, upon 
vegetables and milk ; in a word, following the example of St. Paul 
and the Apostles, ‘ Unto the Jews they became as Jews, that they might 
gain the Jews—to them who were without law, as without law :—they 
were made all things to all men, that they might by all means save 
some.’ 

It was through such a life, of almost incredible privations and re- 
straints, that the Missionaries established themselves among the In- 
dians. Seeing the invincible attachment of the Natives to their 
practices, even the most trifling, they had the policy not to hurt 
their feelings on this point, by attacking all at once the superstitions 
with which the most part of these practices were accompanied : 
they judged it prudent to shut their eves to them, and wait a proper 
time for putting the converts right on this subject. 

Their colour, their talents, their virtues, and, above all, their per- 
fect disinterestedness, rendered them recommendable even to the 
Indian Princes, who, astonished at the novelty and singularity of the 
case, bestowed their protection on those extraordinary men, and gave 
them a full freedom to preach their religion and make converts. 

They commenced their labours under these favourable auspices, 
and made a great number of converts among every caste of Natives 
in all the countries where they were allowed the free exercise of 
their religious functions. It appears, by authentic lists, (made about 
seventy years ago,) that, at that period, the number of Native 
Christians in these provinces was about 215,000; viz. in Marwar- 
labar, 30,000; in Madura, 100,000; in the Carnatic, 60,000; in 
Mysore, 25,000 : at the present time, hardly a fourth part of these 
numbers are to be found in the several countries. I heard that the 
number was far more considerable on the other coast from Goa 
to Cape Comorin ; but of these I never saw authentic lists. 


Things were carried on in this manner by the Jesuit Missionaries 
in India, when severe complaints against them were brought from 
G 2 
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several parts to the Holy See at Rome. The accusers were chiefly 
priests of several other religious orders, settled at Goa and Pondi- 
cherry, who charged the Jesuits with the most culpable indulgence, 
in tolerating all kinds of idolatrous superstitions among the new 
converts, and with having themselves become converts to the 
idolatrous worship of Indians, by embracing, in many respects, 
their manners and superstitious practices, rather than having made 
Indian converts to the Christian religion. 

The accusation was, (for the reasons alluded to above,) well-founded 
in some respects, though not to the extent stated by the accusers ; 
whose accusations seem to have proceeded rather from motives of 
envy and jealousy against the Jesuits, than from a zeal for the cause 
of religion. 

These often-repeated accusations gave rise to a long correspond- 
ence between the interested parties, in which the Jesuits, in giving 
to the Holy See an account of their conduct, did not conceal that, 
through motives of prudence, and not to revolt the Natives and 
prejudice them more and more against the new religion, they were 

















































under the unpleasant necessity of overlooking many reprehensible 
practices, waiting for a more favourable time to eradicate them, ( 
and exposed the dangers that could not fail to ensue, if those prac- t 

tices were all at once opposed and condemned before the Christian 
religion had laid a solid footing in the country. They endeavoured b 
to give weight to their assertions, and excuse their conduct, by the ti 
example of the Apostles themselves, who, at the commencement of it 
their apostolic career, in order to encourage conversion among the n 
Jews, judged it prudent to tolerate circumcision among them, as well a 
as to ‘abstain from things strangled and from blood. p 
These reasons, and many similar ones, appeared impious to the th 
Holy See: the Missionaries were reprimanded by the Pope, and ec 
peremptorily ordered to announce the Catholic religion in all its ce 

purity, and to suppress, al] at once, the superstitious practices till 
then tolerated among the converts. gi 
The Jesuits, on their side, seeing that their following such direc- co 
tions would not only put a stop to all further conversions, but also an 
occasion the defection of a great many converts, rather than give up Ei 

their point, made new remonstrances, sent deputations to Rome in 
order to enlighten the Holy See on the subject ; and this scandalous in 
contest lasted more than forty years before it came to an issue. ber 
In the end, the Holy Father, wishing to bring this business to ang 
an issue, sent a Cardinal, (Cardinal de Fournon,) to India, with the tru 
titlé of Apostolic Legate, to make personal inquiries on the subject, edi 
and report all the details to the Holy See. The Cardinal landed at ow 
Pondicherry, about 70 years ago ; and, on his arrival, having sent for cor 
some of the principal Jesuit Missionaries who exercised their func- con 
6 


tions in the Upper Country, had all matters minutely investigated, 
and made his report to the Pope. 
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After some further delay, the famous and very learned Benedict 
the XIV. having been raised to the Papal chair, and wishing to put 
at once a stov to this contest by a decisive step, issued a very 
rigorous bu:'} or decree, by which, in several articles, he formally 
and expressly condemned and reprobated all the superstitious prac- 
tices, (a list of which was contained in his decree,) till then tolerated 
by the Missionaries, and required that all Missionaries, of what- 
ever order or quality they might be, should bind themselves, by a 
solemn oath, taken before a bishop, to conform themselves, without 
any tergiversation whatever, to the spirit and letter of the decree, 
and that those who refused to take the oath, should be deprived 
of their spiritual powers, and sent back to Europe. It was, 
besides, ordered, to read and publish the decree on Sunday, in all 
churches and chapels, in presence of the congregations of Natives ; and 
a promise of submission to it was to be required from all Christians. 

This decree was obeyed by the Missionaries, though with ex- 
treme reluctance. At the same time, what they had foretold happened: 
a great number of converts chose rather to renounce the Christian 
religion than to abandon their practices; a stop was put to 
conversions, and the Christian religion soon began to become odious 
to the Indians, on account of its intolerance. 

At that very time happened the European invasions ; and those 
bloody contests between the French and the English Europeans, 
till then hardly known to the Natives in the interior of the country, 
introduced themselves in every part of the country. The Natives 
now became convinced that those Missionaries, whom their colour 
and other qualities had represented to them as such extraordinary 
persons, as men coming from another world, were nothing more 
than disguised conquerors, and that their religion, their original 
education and manners, were the same with those of the vile, the 
contemptible people who had of late overrun their country. 

This proved the last blow to the interests of the Christian reli- 
gion in India; apostacies became then almost general; no more 
conversions were made; and the Christian religion became more 
and more an object of contempt and hatred, in proportion as the 
European manners became better known to the Indians. 

At that same period the total destruction of the order of Jesuits 
in Europe took place ; and, there being no longer a sufficient num- 
ber of European Missionaries, a National Black Clergy was formed, 
and the attendance on the remaining congregations of Natives in- 
trasted to their care: these latter, being in general men without 
education, and generally showing themselves more attached to their 
own interests than to those of religion, enjoy no confidence nor 
consideration, even among: their flocks, and are held in the greatest 
contempt every where among the Natives. 

Such is the abridged history of the rise, the progress, and the de- 
cline of the Christian religion in India, ‘The Jow state to which 
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it is now reduced, and the contempt in which it is held, can- 
not be surpassed. There is not now in the country (as mentioned 
before) a fourth part of the Christians who were to be found in it 
70 years ago; and this reduced number diminishes every day by 
frequent apostacy. 

The Christian religion, which was formerly an object of indiffer- 
ence, or at most of contempt, among the Natives, is now become 
an object of horror. It is certain, that in a period of 6O years no 
more converts have been made to it: those who are yet to be found 
in the country, and whose number, as I have just said, diminishes 
every day, are the offspring of the converts made by the Jesuits before 
that period ; or, if a very small number of proselytes are still made, 
from time to time, it it is only among the lowest castes, or among 
individuals, who, driven out from their tribe on account of their 
vices, have no other resource left than to become Christians ; and 
you will easily fancy that such an assemblage of the offal and dregs 
of the community only tends to increase the aversion entertained 
by the other castes against Christianity. 

In fact, how could the cause of this religion prosper against 
so many insurinountable objects? A person who embraces it 
becomes, in doing so, a proscribed, an outlawed man : he loses all 
that may attach a man to life. A father is forthwith forsaken and 
deserted by his own wife and children, who obstinately refuse to 
have any further intercourse with their degraded parent and husband: 
a son is driven out from his paternal house, and repudiated by 
those who gave him birth. By embracing the Christian religion, 
an Indian loses his all; relations, kindred, friends, all desert him ; 
goods, possessions, inheritance, all disappear. Where is the man 
capable of bearing such severe trials as these ? 

The very name of Christian carries along with it the badge of 
infamy; and the mere proposal to become a convert to Christianity 
is considered, (as I have seen in repeated instances,) by every 
honest Indian, as an insult. Such a proposal ought always to be 
made with much prudence and caution, in order not to expose the 
party making it to severe retorts from those to whom it is addressed. 

The name of Christian is now become so odious that, in many 
parts of the country, an Indian who should happen to have friends, 
or a familiar intercourse with persons of this religion, would not 
dare to avow it in public; or, should he do it, he would be exposed 
to severe reprimands for keeping connexions with such vile men. 

Such is the state of degradation to which Christianity has been 
reduced in these latter times; which evil must be, in a great 
measure, imputed to the immoral and scandalous conduct of the 
Europeans now living in every part of the country. 

Besides the Native converts of the Catholic persuasion, there are 
still, in some parts of India, small Christian congregations, of the 
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Lutheran sect; but these are held, if possible, ina. still higher 
degree of contempt than the former. 

The Lutheran mission was established at Tranquebar, about a 
century since. ‘There were at all times, among the Missionaries of 
this persuasion, many respectable persons, commendable for their 
virtues and talents ; but their labours made no impression on the 
Natives, and they had at all times but very trifling success. It 
could not be otherwise. The Protestant religion is too simple in 
its worship to please Indians; and, as it has no show, no external 
ceremonies, it has been, on this account, in every case disliked by 
them, and has never made any impression. 

If any of the Christian modes of worship be calculated to gain 
ground in India, it is, no doubt, the Catholic one; which you, Pro- 
testants, style an idolatry in disguise. It has a poodya, or sacrifice ; 
(mass is called, by Indians, the poodya ;) it has processions, images, 
statues, tirtam, or holy water, titys, or prayers for the dead, invo- 
vations of saints, &c, &c.: all which practices bear more or less 
resemblance to those which are practised by Hindoos. Now, if even 
such a mode of worship is become so hateful to the Indians, how 
can it be rationally expected that any of the simple Protestant forms 
shall ever be liked by them ? 


The contrary has been, in fact, the case till now; and, as I have 
before observed, the Lutheran Missionaries had, during a century 
past, no sensible success in the work of proselytism. At present, 
their congregations are reduced to four: one at Vepery, near 
Madras, composed of about 700 or 800 Christians ; another at Tran- 
quebar, consisting of about 1200; a third at Tanjore, of between 
500 and 600 persons ; and the fourth at Trichinopoly, of about the 
same number. ‘They have still some Christians dispersed here and 
there, but in so small a number that they do not deserve the nam 
of congregation. 


Meanwhile, I do not believe that even these four congregations 
are composed of converted Hindoos ; two-thirds, at least, of these 
Lutheran Christians are Catholic apostates, who went over to the 
Lutheran religion in times of famine, or other distressing circum- 
stances; as the Lutheran mission, which was always in aflluent 
circumstances, used, in such distressing times, to give assistance to 
the distressed Catholic Natives, on the condition of their becoming 
converts to their persuasion. This fact is well known on the coast ; 
and you may depend upon it. 

Such a way of making converts will not, perhaps, appear very 
fair to many; nor conversions, made through such means, very 
sincere ; but it is the same: they avail, at least, to swell the lists of 
conversions kept by the Lutheran Missionaries, which, without 
that, would prove very small indeed. 


It is extremely common, on the coast, to see Natives who pass 
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successively from one religion to another, according to their in- 
terests. When I was at Madras, three years ago, 1 knew a number 
of Native Christians who regularly changed their religion twice a 
year, and who, for a long time, were in the habit of being six 
months Catholics, and six months Protestants !) 


Besides the Lutheran sects, the Moravian Brethren sent also 
Missionaries to India, about eighty years ago, to make converts to 
their own persuasion. ‘These founded an establishment at Tran- 
quebar ; but, on their first arrival, they were so amazed and ap- 
palled at the difficulties to be overcome for the purpose, among a 
people constituted as Indians are, that they very judiciously dropped 
their design, without even making the attempt. ‘They afterwards 
tried to convert the savages of the Eastern Islands, but without any 
success ; at last, after remaining at Tranquebar, under the title of 
artificers, during a period of nearly sixty years, they were called 
home, about twenty years ago; and this sect now no longer exists in 
india. 

The sect of Nestorians, in Travancore, is generally known. A 
curious account of them is given by Gibbon, in his ‘ History of the 
Roman Empire ;’ but a still more detailed account, in two volumes, 
had been before given in French, by the historiographer to the late 
Frederick, King of Prussia. Other French authors speak of them ; 
but I am surprised at the gross exaggeration of these authors, on 
this and many other points. 


The truth is, that these Nestorian Christians, whose ancestors 
are supposed to have reached the Travancore country, about the 
seventh century, when Nestorianism was violently persecuted in 
Persia, amounted once to more than sixty thousand. The Portu- 
guese, on their first arrival in India, about 300 years ago, hearing 
of them, introduced themselves into their country, and, in one way or 
another, converted the most of them to the Catholic persuasion. 
Their liturgy has always been, and still is, in the ancient Syriac 
language, and it is used in all their religious ceremonies. There 
remain still among them large congregations, to the amount of 
about 45,000 Christians, of whom about thirty thousand are 
Catholics, and fifteen thousand Nestorians. They are designated 
in their country under the vile appellation of pariahs, and held by 
Hindoos in a still greater contempt than the Christians of these 
countries. ‘The Hindoos chiefly keep them at the greatest distance, 
and they form quite a separate body in the community. Both 
Catholics and Nestorians have a Native clergy of their own, and 
they are equally ignorant, neither having the means of receiving a 
proper education. As the liturgy of both is in Syriac, all the 
science of their clergy is reduced to reading, or rather spelling, 
this dead language, in order to be able to perform their religious 
ceremonies ; but you may rest assured that there is, at this time, 
no one, either among the Catholic or the Nestorian clergy, capable 
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of understanding and explaining two phrases of their church books. 
They have no houses of education, no teachers, no professors, but 
only some schools kept by these ignorant priests, for the purpose of 
teaching the reading of this language to the young persons destined 
to become clergymen. 

When the Jesuits flourished in India, they took particular care 
to give a good education to the persons of this description ; and 
those among them who showed any capacity for the sciences, were 
sent to Goa for education, whence they were sent back to their 
country to ke promoted to holy orders ; but, since the destruction 
of the Jesuits, the clergy being reduced to their own resources, it 
must not appear surprising, if their education is fallen to the low 
state in which it is now seen. 


Those famous Christians, whose merit Buchanan extols so much, 
and among whom, he says, we ought to seek for the purity of the 
doctrine of the primitive church, are a set of ignorant beings, 
notwithstanding that the Reverend Gentleman was so anxious to 
introduce them to the notice of the church; in which attempt, 
however, it appears his zealous endeavours proved unsuccessful. 

The Catholic Syriacs depend for their religious concerns upon 
the bishop of Cranganore, near Cochin ; and the Nestorians have 
a bishop of their own sect and caste. I was not a little surprised, 
in perusing Buchanan's book, to see him, in speaking of his inter- 
view with this bishop, put him in parallel with the famous, the 
learned, and eloquent John Chrysostom, Bishop of Antioch, in the 
fourth century, and one of the pillars of the church at that period. 
There is a degree>’ impudence (not to say blasphemy) that 
cannot be borne in so extravagant acomparison. ‘The truth is, that 
this vew John Chrysostom was insane when Buchanan visited him; 
so insane that he was not allowed to perform his religious functions. 
He died about five years ago; and, as the state of insanity under 
which he laboured did not allow him to consecrate his successor 
before his death, this circumstance threw all his clergy into the 
greatest difliculties, because, the deceased bishop having left no 
successor, no inferior clergy could afterwards be ordained. In 
order to supply this defect, the priests had recourse to the following 
trick, which is curious enough to be related here; Having, before 
beginning the ceremonies of his funeral, pointed out a priest to be the 
successor of the deceased, they carried the corpse to the church, 
had it dressed in his pontifical robes, and placing it in an arm-chair, 
the new candidate knelt down at its feet, whilst two other priests, 
lifting up the hands of the corpse, imposed them on the head of the 
priest; and, after this impious and sacrilegious ceremony, they 
proclaimed him as lawfully ordained by the imposition of hands, 
and as the new Bishop and successor of the deceased. However, 
the trick was discovered, and all the congregations refused to 
acknowledge this new bishop, ordained by a corpse. 
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This instance will give you an idea of the character of the 
persons to whom it relates,—of those depositaries (in Buchanan's 
opinion) of the primitive faith of the church of God. 

You may depend upon the authenticity of my accounts, with 
respect to these Syriac congregations. I derive my information on 
these subjects from several Syriac priests, and a great number of 
other Christians of the same rite, with whom I conversed in my 
last stay on the coast. ‘They all remembered well Buchanan's 
visit to them, and related many stories on the subject. 

I shall here put an end to the first part of the discussion I have 
undertaken. What I have said on the state of Christianity in India, 
in this, and in former letters, will, I believe, be sufficient to make 
out what I advanced, that there remains, in the present circum- 
stances, no human possibility of introducing the Christian religion 
among the Natives, with any hopes of success. I will now pass to 
the second point: that is, that, should such a possibility exist, the 
means now employed for the purpose, and, above all, the translation 
of the Bible into the idioms of the country, circulated among the 
Natives, will prove not only quite inadequate to this object, but 
also prejudicial to the interests of religion. This argument will 
appear a paradox to many who are but imperfectly acquainted with 
Indian prejudices; but I have no doubt of proving it to your satis- 
faction. 

You would, perhaps, look upon me as unfit to give an unbiassed 
opinion on this topic, if, in common with many Protestants, you 
entertained the unfounded idea, that the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is forbidden to Catholics: this is one of the many calumnies 
spread against Catholics, to make them odious to the other sects. So 
far from this being the case, at least in France, the study of the 
Holy Scriptures is every where strongly recommended, and forms 
a leading feature of education in every seminary. What is for- 
bidden Catholics on this subject is, that they shall not presume to 
interpret the text of the Scriptures in a sense different from that of 
the Church. As for me, from the age of twenty years, my Bible’ has 
accompanied me every where, and hardly a day has passed without 
my reading something of this divine book: it has constantly proved 
my consolation in all the trials to which I was exposed; and this 
book is the one I have always read over without weariness or disgust. 


After having put you in the right on this point, I will resume my 
subject, and prove that the naked text of the Bible, exhibited with- 
out a due preparation to Indians, must prove detrimental to the 
Christian religion, and increase their hatred against it, inasmuch 
as this Sacred Book contains, in a thousand places, accounts that 
cannot fail deeply to wound their feelings, by hurting their preju- 
dices, held most sacred. 

To you, who are acquainted with Indian manners and prejudices, 
I will put the following questions : 
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What will an honest Indian think, when, in reading over this holy 
book, he sees that Abraham, after receiving (without knowing them) 
the visit of three angels, under a human shape, entertains his 
guests, by having a calf killed, and served to them for their fare ? 
The prejudiced Indian will, all at once, judge that both Abraham 
and his heavenly guests were nothing more than vile and infamous 
pariahs ; and, without further reading, he will immediately throw 
away the book giving, in his opinion, such odious accounts 

What will a Brahmin say, when he reads in the Bible the 
accounts of the bloody sacrifices prescribed by the Mosaic law in 
the worship of the true God? He will assuredly say, that the God 
who was pleased with the blood of the victims immolated in his 
honour, ought to have been a deity of the same kind and disposi- 
tions (far be from me the blasphemy) with the mischievous Indian 
deities, Caly, Mahry, Darmarajab, and other infernal gods, whose 
wrath cannot be appeased but by the immolation of living victims, 
and the shedding of blood. 


But, above all, what will be thought by a Brahmin, and every 
other honest Hindoo, if he peruse in our holy books the accounts 
of the immolation of the victims held most sacred by him? What 
will be his feelings, when he sees that the immolating of bullocks 
and oxen constituted a principal feature of the religious ordinances 
of the chosen people, and that the blood of these most holy victims 
was almost always shed at the altars of the God they adored ? 

What will be his feelings, when he sees that, after Solomon had, 
at immense expense and labour, built a magnificent temple in 
honour of the true God, he makes the protesta or consecration of it, 
by having twenty-two thousand bullocks slaughtered, and by over- 
flowing his new temple with the blood of these sacred victims ? 
He will certainly, on perusing, in his opinion, such sacrilegious 
accounts, be seized with the liveliest horror: he will look upon the 
book, in which are contained such details, as an abominable work ; 
(far be from me, again, the blasphemy—lI am expressing the feelings 
of a Pagan ;) throw it away with indignation ; consider himself as 
polluted for having touched it; look on his house as defiled, too, for 
having ignorantly kept it in it ; go immediately to the river for the 
purpose of purifying himself, through ablutious, from the pollution 
he contracted by touching and reading this book ; and, before he 
again enters his house, he will send for a Poorohita Brahmin, in 
order to perform the requisite ceremonies for purifying it from the 
defilement impressed on it, by ignorantly keeping in it se polluted 
a thing as the Bible. At the same time, he will be more and more 
confirmed in his prejudices against the Christian religion, and be- 
come fully persuaded that a religion whose origin is derived from so 
impure a source is quite detestable, and those who profess it the 
most vile and base of men, Such are the effeets that, in my humble 
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opinion, the reading of the naked text of the Bible cannot fail to 
produce on the unprepared minds of the prejudiced Indians. 


I have only quoted the above instances (these being the first 
which occurred to my mind in writing these pages) ; but I could 
point out, in almost every page of our Holy Books, passages almost 
equally exceptionable, and which it would prove equally unwise to 
exhibit, without previous preparations and explanations, to the 
prejudiced Natives. 

It is, therefore, my decided opinion, that to open all at once, and 
without due preparation, this precious treasure to Indians, is the 

same with endeavouring to cure a person labouring under severely 
sore eyes by obliging him to stare at the rays of a shining sun, at 
the risk of making him blind, or at least of being dazzled and con- 
founded by an excess of light: it is exactly (to use the language of 
Scripture) ‘ to give that which is holy unto “the dogs, and cast pearls 
before swine ;’ it is ‘to put new wine into old bottles, which break, 
and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish.’ 

In order to give you an instance of the delicacy of the feelings of 
all Hindoos, with respect to the accounts found in our holy books 
that are in opposition to their prejudices, I will relate the following 


example : 

Being at Carrical, about twenty-two years ago, I preached, on a 
Sunday, to the assembled congregation, a sermon on the divine 
origin of the Christian religion. Among many other topics to prove 
my subject, I insisted on the intrinsic weakness of the means em- 
ployed in the establishment of this religion, entirely destitute of all 
human support, and left to its own resources. I many times said, 
in treating this topic, that it had for its founder a man of Galilee, 
the son of a humble carpenter, who took for his assistants twelve 
ignorant fishermen. ‘These words, ‘ the son of a carpenter,’ ‘twelve 
fishermen,’ often repeated, gave offence to my audience, all com- 
posed of Christian Natives ; rand the sermon was no sooner finished, 
than three or four of the principal among them came and told me 
that the whole congregation had been scandalised, by hearing me 
apply to Christ the very improper apellation of ‘ the son of a carpen- 
ter, and to his apostles that of ‘ fishermen ;’ that I was not ignorant 
of the caste of both carpenters and fishermen being two of the 
lowest among the Hindoos; that it was, by all means, very im- 
proper to attribute to Christ and his immediate disciples so low and 
vile an origin; that, if Pagans, who sometimes come through 
motives of curiosity to their religious assemblies, heard such accounts 
about our religion, this would only serve to increase their contempt 
and hatred for it, &c. &c.; and, finally, they advised me, if in future 
I had occasion to mention in my sermons the origin of Christ and 
his Apostles, not to fail to say that they were born in the noble tribe 
of Chatrys or Rajahs, and never to make mention of their low 
professions, 
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Another instance of this kind happened to me in Mysore, some 
years ago; when, on explaining to the congregation the parable of 
the Prodigal, inthe Gospel, (Luke xv.) I mentioned the circumstance 
of the Prodigal’s father, on the coming back of his converted son, 
having through joy killed a fattened calf, to entertain his friends. 
After the lecture, the Christians said to me, rather in bad humour, 
that my mentioning the fattened calf was very improper ; and that, 
if Pagans had, as it oftened happened, been present at the lecture, 
they would have been highly scandalised, and confirmed, on hearing 
of the fattened calf, in the opinion they entertained of our religion 
being a pariah religion. At the same time, they advised me, if in 
future I gave an explanation of the same parable, to substitute a 
lamb in the place of the fattened calf. 

In fact, even with our Christian Natives, we are compelled 
to avoid in this respect all that is calculated to offend their 
feelings, and increase in the public the jealousy and hatred enter- 
tained against them and their religion. Thus, for example, as the 
use of intoxicating liquors is extremely odious to all well-educated 
Indians, and considered by them as one of their capital sins, when 
we explain verbally, or by writing, in our catechisms, the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, we are cautious not to say openly that the matter of 
the Sacrament is bread and wine, or charayom: this last word 
would prove too revolting to their feelings. We have, therefore, 
been obliged to soften it by a periphrase ; saying that the matter of 
the Eucharist is bread of wheat, and the juice of the fine fruit called 
grape, which expressions become more palatable to the extremely 
delicate Indian taste. 

In the mean while, should a translation of the Bible into the 
several dialects of the country, circulated among the Natives, be 
able, as some persons think, through its intrinsic worth, to produce 
its effects, and fix their attention on this Divine book—even in this 
case, which I am far from admitting, an almost insurmountable 
difficulty would still remain; that is, a proper translation of the 
work—for the idiom and style of the Indian languages are so widely 
different from those of European tongues, that a literal translation 
would, in my opinion, prove perfect nonsense. 

I was not a little astonished when I saw, a few years ago, an- 
nounced, with much emphasis, in the newspapers, by the Missionaries 
at Serampore, a design of having the whole of our Holy Scriptures 
thoroughly trauslated into fourteen or firteen Asiatic languages, the 
Chinese not excepted. To persons who know nothing of the 
difficulty, not to say impossibility, of such an undertaking, the 
project is likely to appear noble and dazzling. As for me, at the 
very first sight, I considered it as mere quackery, and could not 
conceive how a small society of five or six individuals could seriously 
think of undertaking such an Herculean labour, which, if fairly carried 
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on, would occupy, for at least a century, all the learned to be found 
in Asia. 

It is a well-known fact, that, when England separated herself 
from the Church of Rome, not finding the Vulgate version of the 
Bible, till then used, exact enough, and wishing to have a more 
perfect translation made from the Hebrew Original, this trans- 
lation took a period of eighteen years to be performed, and yet 
modern criticism has discovered a great number of errors in 
this English translation. Now, if, even in Europe, with all the 
assistance that able and learned translators were enabled to ob- 
tain in every respect from an enlightened body of scholars, it 
proved so difficult, and required such long labour to go through 
a genuine translation of the work, what are we to think of the 
project of five or six individuals, however enlightened they may 
be, who, without the assistance of any criticism whatever, dare 
boast of then being able to get literal translations of the same 
work done into intricate idioms, with which they have only a very 
imperfect acquaintance ? 

It is admitted, that, in order to make a genuine translation from 
one language into another, it is indispensably necessary to possess 
a thorough grammatical acquaintance with both. Now, where are 
the Europeans who posscss such a perfect and thoroughly gramma- 
tical acquaintance with the Asiatic tongues? Or where are to be 
found the Indians who possess the same advantage with respect to 
European languages? If persons of this description are to be found 
any where in India, they are very rare indeed. 

Some translations of a part of the Holy Scriptures are to be seen 
in the country; but, in my humble opinion, they have entirely 
missed their object. I have by me a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Tamul, executed by the Lutheran Missionaries ; but the 
translators, by endeavouring to make it literal, have used such low, 
trivial, and, in many places, such ludicrous expressions, and the 
style is, besides, so widely different from that used by Indians, that 
the persons unaccustomed toit cannot, as I had repeated opportunities 
of seeing, read over ten lines without laughing at the manner in 
which the work is executed. 

In my last stay on the coast, I had oceasion to see a letter on 
the subject, from a missionary in Travancore, to a person of the 
same profession at Pondicherry, in which were the following ex- 
pressions : ‘Two thousand sets of the New Testament, translated 
into the Malayan dialect, have been sent to us, without our asking 
for them, to be circulated among our Christians. I have perused 
the work ; the translation is truly piteous: one cannot read over 
four verses without shrugging. At the same time, this large collec- 
tion of New Testaments now in our hands puts us in a very 
awkward situation. If we leave them to rot in our houses, we 
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shall expose ourselves to the displeasure of Government, who 
appear anxious to have the work circulated among the Christians : 
on the other hand, if we have them circulated, we shall cover our- 
selves with ridicule, &c. &c. 

I recollect an instance of this kind, which will not, perhaps, 
appear foreign to my subject: About twenty-five years ago, the 
French Missionaries, in the Province of Satchuen, in China, were 
earnestly requested by the Holy See at Rome to translate the New 
Testament into Chinese. The Missionaries answered that, as the 
Chinese language did not admit of a literal translation, they had, a 
long time before, compiled a work in a Chinese style, for the use 
of their congregations, containing both the history and moral of 
the Gospel, and that nothing more could be satisfactorily executed 
on the subject. However, as the request had been very urgent, 
they got, with the assistance of many well-informed converts, a 
Chinese translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew; a copy of which 
they sent to Europe, premising, at the same time, that this literal 
translation, which had cost them very great labour, differed so 
widely from the Chinese style, that their converts could hardly 
repress their laughter on perusing it. 


Now it is curious enough to see, that, what European Missionaries, 
who had passed their lives in China, found nearly impossible to per- 
form, even with the assistance of many well-informed Natives, an 
unassisted Armenian, at Serampore, boasts tu be able to execute; and 
it is not the translation of one of the four Gospels he has under- 
taken—the whole Bible, literally translated into Chinese by this 
Armenian, has been emphatically promised by the Missionaries at 
Serampore, to gratify the curiosity of the public. 

I had occasion, at several times, to converse with many unpre- 
judiced, and unbiassed, well-informed Europeans, acquainted with 
the languages of the Peninsula, who had an opportunity of perusing 
some of the partial translations of the Bible, now extant in the 
country. Their opinion upon the subject perfectly agreed with mine ; 
and they appeared persuaded that so imperfect, low, and vulgar 
a version of our Holy Scriptures, ought to be carefully concealed 
from the sight of Pagan Hindovos, in order not to increase their 
prejudices against Christianity. 

In fact, a translation of our holy books, in order to awaken the 
curiosity and fix the attention of Indians, at least as a literary pro- 
duction, ought to be on a level with the performances of the same 
kind among them, and be composed in good poetry, a polished 
style, and a high strain of eloquence ; this being the only mode in 
which all the Indian productions of the same nature are performed 
But, so long as the translations of the Bible are executed in the 
low pariah style in which we find those now extant, you may 
rest persuaded that they will only excite contempt, and serve only to 
increase the prejudices and aversion of the Natives against the Chris- 
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tian religion, and those who profess it. But, to conclude : Let Bibles, 
as many as you please, in every shape and style, be translated, and 
circulated among the Natives; let them, if you wish it, be spread 
in every village, in every cottage, in every family; let the 
Christian religion be presented to Indians under every possible 
light. In my humble opinion (an opinion formed by twenty- 
four years of experience) the time of conversion, I repeat it, has 
passed away, and, in the present circumstances, there is no human 
possibility of bringing it back. The Christian religion has been an- 
nounced to these people, during the past three centuries ; at. the 
commencement, with some hopes of success, but now to no purpose. 


In the mean while, the oracle of the Gospel has been fulfilled with 
respect to Indians; (for the Divine Founder of the Christian religion 
has, it is true, promised that his Gospel should be preached over 
all the world ,) but, to the best of my knowledge, he has no where 
promised that it should be heard, believed, embraced, by all nations. 


As a most sincere and undisguised believer of the Divine origin 
of this religion, and as firmly persuaded that this alone can make 
man happy in this life and in that to come, my most ardent wishes 
have always been, and are still, to see it believed and followed by 
all mankind, and its dominion extended over all the world. It 

yas to co-operate in this noble purpose that I came to this country, 
animated, at the outset, by a most eager spirit of proselytism ; but 
I had hardly made a stay of two years in it, when, becoming 
acquainted with the insurmountable obstacles to be met with in the 
deeply-rooted prejudices of the Natives against the Christian religion, 
my religious zeal was entirely damped, and [ had ample room to 
repent of the choice of the profession I am still exercising. 

Unfortunately, I am not the only one in this sad predicament ; and, 
among a great number of Missionaries with whom I was acquainted, 
there was none who did not experience the same disappointment 
with me, and who did not heartily repent of having embraced 
a profession in all respects so unprofitable ; and there was also 
not one who, had he remained in his own country, would not, with 
less labour and trouble, have reaped more abundant fruits in his 
professional pursuits among his countrymen. However, as they all 
came to this country with disinterested views, none, among those | 
was acquainted with, ever entertained a thought of returning home : 
they chose rather to persevere in the disgusting and unprofitable 
labour they had embraced, and to bear with patience the contradic- 
tions and other hardships to which they were exposed ; persuaded 
that, after enibracing such a profession through pure motives, their 
duty was to persevere in it to the end, and submit to God's will, 
whe could never make them accountable for successes it was by no 
means in their power to procure. 

Some persons seem to think that, should the civil Government 
give a proper support and encouragement to the Christian religion, 
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she could come out of the state of contempt and subjection in which 
it is everywhere held. In my humble opinion, this might have 
been the case in former times; but, in the present circumstances, 
when the prejudices of Natives have reached such a height, I 
question whether ever all the support and encouragement practicable 
on the part of the Government could materially advance its 
interests, and would not rather increase the prejudices against it. 


Many people appear to entertain the opinion, that the intercourse 
of Europeans with Natives ought, sooner or later, to bring about a 
revolution in the religion and manners of the latter; but, in order 
to produce such an effect, this intercourse ought to become more 
close, more familiar and intimate, than it has ever been. In my 
opinion, Natives will be the same, in this respect, after a thousand 
years, as they are now, and as they were a thousand years since. 
Their distance from Europeans will always continue the same, and 
abhorrence for their religion, their education, and manners, as well 
as their prejudices, will be preserved unimpaired. 


At the same time, if the general intercourse between the indi- 
vidnals of both nations were to become more intimate, a revolution 
might indeed, by little and little, be operated through this means in 
the religion and manners of the Hindoos. It would not be to be- 
come converts to Christianity, that they would forsake their actual 
religion, but rather (what is a thousand times worse than idolatry) 
to become perfect atheists ; and, if they renounce their manners and 
education, it will not be to embrace those of Europeans, but rather 
to become what are now pariahs. Such would be, in my humble 
opinion, the sad results of such a revolution, if it ever took place. 

Of this I was a witness, five or six years ago: a Brahmin, a well- 
informed man, fluently speaking and writing all the idioms of the 
Peninsula, was driven out of his caste for drunkenness’ sake. This 
out-lawed man, being so left without resources, applied himself to a 
French Missionary, a friend of mine, living then in the Jagghire, to 
become a Christian convert. My friend, not knowing his character, 
but finding him a man of talent, had him baptised; and, two or 
three months after his baptism, he sent him to me, to Seringapatam, 
strongly recommending him to me as a man who could render the 
greatest services to the cause of religion. I received him affably, and 
afforded him the assistance in my power. Some days after his arrival, 
he was several times surprised by the other Christians in a state of 
intoxication ; and I was informed, that all the money I gave him to 
live upon was spent in spirituous liquors. As this man proved a 
scandal to the whole congregation, I sent him back to the Coast ; 
I, however, through pity, recommended him to a Christian mer- 
chant, living at Carrical, warning him, at the same time, of his vice, 
and exhorting him to endeavour to correct him. That merchant, 
according to my recommendation, took him into his service, to keep 
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accounts ; but, one night, this new convert found means to steal 
the jewels of his employer, to a large amount, and fled away with 
this booty. When I was at Madras, I was informed that this same 
man became again an apostate from the Catholic persuasion, and a 
convert to the Lutheran, into which he was admitted with much 
solemnity by the Lutheran missionaries at Vepery, who, valuing his 
abilities, sent him to the Protestant missionaries at Visagap- 
tam, to translate the Bible into Telinga. He is now employed 
in this work, on a salary of twenty pagodas a month. Now, it is 
curious indeed to see that drunkard, thief, &c., in the trusty employ 
of translating the Bible, without being acquainted with a single 
word of any European language, whilst his employers are but very 
imperfectly acquainted with the language into which this Sacred 
Book is to be translated. This instance will give you some idea of 
the value of those translations of the Bible into the Indian idioms, 
so much spoken of, and so much extolled, in Europe, by uninformed 
men. 


I will here put an end to this already too long discussion; the 
perusal of it will, I fear, prove tiresome to you, and fall short of 
your expectations. However, if it be not drawn up with ability, 1 
hope that you will do justice to the candour and simplicity with 
which it is executed. I intreat your indulgence for any grammatical 
errors to which my imperfect acquaintance with the English tongue 


may haye exposed me. 
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Wirnin the deep gloom of his sunless cell, 
Where he had number'd many lengthen’d years, 
Silent he sat—no taint of grief appears 
On his age-stricken, furrowed face to dwell. 
Say, was it always thus ?—There was a time, 
When into phrenzy hath his soul been lash’d— 
When in despair his brow he madly dash’d 
Against the cold earth, wailing that his prime 
In hopeless solitude should pass away : 
But grief's black tide at length was swallowed up 
In its own bitterness,—the appointed cup 
Was quaff'd till it grew sweet—tfierce passion’s play 
Hath long since ceased—aAll-powerful Time, though late, 
Hath wed him willingly unto his fate, 
L, 
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OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERNMENTS TO ABpoLisnu tHe Laws oF 
QUARANTINE. 


By Charles Maclean, M.D. 

Tue doctrines which relate to epidemic diseases, as embracing 
the interests of every class of the community, from the highest to 
the lowest, are of extraordinary importance to mankind. ‘They 
deeply affect life, health, liberty, morals, science, individual inter- 
course, and the intercourse of nations, commerce, navigation, 
manufactures, food, revenue. ‘There is not a village or a hamlet, 
a ship. or a regiment, an expedition or an armament, a city or a 
fortress, a fleet or an army, a siege or a battle, a war or a campaign, 
whose fate may not depend upon the state of knowledge respecting 
these maladies. It may even decide the issue of negociations, and 
the destinies of empires. To this source has been owing, at various 
periods, the destruction or failure of powerful fleets and armies, 
eventually determining, not only the fortune of war, but the condi- 
tions of peace, and finally the subjugation or independence of 
nations. Of each of these results, instances are to be found in 
history, some of which 1 may hereafter display, as upportunity 
shall serve. 


In Christendom, the unfavourable influence of these maladies 
upon the welfare of nations has been incalculably augmented by 


the operation of the erroneous belief, which has for some centuries 
prevailed, respecting their cause, and of the stupendous code of 
legislative, municipal, and international regulations, founded upon 
it, which, on the Continent of Europe, have obtained the name of 
‘ Sanitary,’ and in England that of ‘ Quarantine Laws.’ 

Governments are not only warranted, but required to abolish the 
Laws of Quarantine, upon two grounds, either of which is sepa- 
rately sufficient, and both irresistible. 1. Pestilential contagion 
being proved to have no existence, laws to prevent its spreading 
can have no object. 2. In pestilences, whatever be their cause, 
the Quarantine Laws are, in point of fact, invariably found to 
increase sickness and mortality. 

The first of these propositions I have repeatedly demonstrated, 
by every variety of proof, positive, negative, analogical, cireum- 
stantial and ad absurdum. But, as the question of the existence of 
such an agent as pestilential contagion has been mystified with 
almost unprecedented pertinacity, and as the establishment of the 
other proposition alone affords more than sufficient ground for 
requiring the abolition of the Quarantine Laws, to the proof of that 
[ shall here entirely limit myself. It is deduced from the history, 
and bills of mortality (here inserted), of the plagues of London in 
1592, 1603, 1625, and 1665, together with the recorded pheeno- 
mena of some other considerable pestilences. By a fair comparison 
of the results, in pestilences, in which the Quarantine restrictions 
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were, and in others in which they were not applied, we arrive at 
the inevitable conclusion that these restrictions invariably increase 
sickness and mortality. 

In the four epidemics mentioned, the first considerable increase 
of mortality took place early in July, and the first sensible decrease 
in August or September. 

In 1592, the number of deaths, in the first week in July, was 
1440; in 1603, 445; in 1625, 1222; and in 1665, 1006 ; being, 
in 1592, greater than in the same period of 1603, by 995 ; of 1625, 
by 218; and of 1655, by 434. 

In 1592, the greatest weekly mortality was 1550, on the 11th 
of August; in 1603, 3385, on the Ist of September; in 1625, 
5205, on the 18th of August; and in 1665, 8297, on the (9th of 
September. In the three latter epidemics, the Quarantine Laws 
were, at those periods, in application. 

In 1592, the deaths from plague were to the deaths from all 
other diseases, as 11,503 to 14,383 ; in 1608, as 30,561 to 6,633 ; 
in 16%5, as 35,403 to 16,355; and in 1665, as 68,596 to 28,7 10. 

Thus, in 1592, the deaths from plague were not quite so nume- 
rous as the deaths from all other diseases ; whilst, in 1603, they 
were nearly five times as numerous ; in 1625, more than twice as 
numerous ; and in 1665, nearly three times as numerous. 

That of 1592 was, at its commencement, a much more fatal 
plague than any of the others mentioned, but was, in its ultimate 
issue, much less destructive, both positively, and relatively to the 
mortality from all other diseases. The Quarantine Laws, not 
having then been introduced into England, were not applied. 

The pestilences of 1608, 1625, and 1665, were, at their com- 
mencement, much less severe, as we have seen, than that of 1592, 
but at their termination, more destructive, in the ratio of three, 
three and a half, and six and a half, to one, and in the proportions, 
relatively to the mortality from all other diseases, of five, two, and 
three, to one. The Quarantine Laws, first introduced in 1603, 
were enforced in all these pestilences, as rigorously as they ever 
are, or can be applied. 

The excess of mortality, in those pestilences, in which the 
Quarantine Laws were applied, over that in which they were not 
applied, was, in 1603, 11,408 ; in 1625, 25,872 ; in 1665, 71,420; 
forming a total of 108,700 deaths, attributable, my conclusions 
being correct, principally to the operation of the Quarantine Laws, 
in these three pestilences. 

The cause assigned for this excess being presumed to be the 
true one, if these laws had been applied in the epidemic of 1592, 
the mortality, according to the rate of 1603, calculating upon that 
of the first week in July, would be 129,520; according to the rate 
of 1625, 60,480; according to the rate of 1665, 138,240; and 

according to the average of these three rates, 109,418 ; whereas 
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the actual mortality of the epidemic of 1592, in the absence of the 
Quarantine Laws, was only 25,886, being less than one-fourth of 
that average. From these data it is reasonable to conclude, that, 
in pestilences, sickness and mortality are increased, by the opera- 
tion of the Quarantine Laws, at least four-fold. 

The epidemic of 1592, although destructive in its commence- 
ment, Was more equable in its progress, earlier in its abatement, 
and ultimately much less fatal than any of the other three pesti- 
lences. The comparative mortality in the first week of July has 
been already stated. From that period to its incipient decline, on 
the 11th of August, the mortality was steady at about 1500 weekly, 
a few under or over. It dates its first abatement from the 11th of 
August, that of 1603 from the Ist of September, that of 1625 
from the 18th of August, and that of 1665 from the 19th of Sep- 
tember. 

In 1592, the week of the most considerable abatement was that 
from the Sth to the 15th of September, when the deaths diminished 
by 600, or one half. The Quarantine Laws were not in operation 
at any period of this pestilence. 

In 1608, the week of the most considerable abatement was that 
from the 15th to the 22nd of September, when the deaths di- 
minished by 673. But this pestilence continued in force till the 
week ending the 20th of October, when the mortality diminished 
by 546. The Quarantine Laws were applied for the first time in 
England, and continued throughout the malady. 

In 1625, the most considerable abatement of mortality happened 
in the week ending the lst of September, the diminution being 944, 
and the following week 740. In the beginning of September, the 
houses were allowed to be opened. 

In 1665, the greatest abatement happened on the 26th of Sep- 
tember and the 24th of October; viz. 1,837 at the first, and 1,413 
at the second period. ‘These events happened after the Quarantine 
regulations were abandoned in despair, and free communication 
took place among the people. 

The injurious operation of the Quarantine Laws was particularly 
striking in the plague of 1665. ‘There were three remarkable 
periods of that disease. ‘The first from November, 1664, to June, 
1665 ; during which time, there being no Quarantine restrictions 
employed, the malady made but a slow amd inconsiderable pro- 
gress. ‘The second from the beginning of July to the 19th of Sep- 
tember, during which period, the Sanitary Laws being enforced 
with as much vigour as they ever admit of, the disease continued to 
spread with a rapid, decided, and appalling progress. The weekly 
mortality increased by thousands : on the 25th of July, for instance, 
the increase of deaths over those of the preceding week Was 1,024 ; 
on the 8th of August, 1,030; on the 15th, 1,289 ; andon the 29th, 
1,908. From the commencement of the operation of the Sanitary 
Laws, in the beginning of July, to their discontinuance about the 
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19th of September, the weekly mortality increased from 1,006 to 
8,297, making a difference of 7,291. During the eleven weeks 
that these restrictions were in operation, there perished of all 
diseases, 55,446; giving, if we deduct 300 per week as the average 
of ordinary mortality, 52,146 deaths from plague ; of which, with- 


out exaggeration, 40,000 may be attributed to the joint influence of 


the terror inspired by the belief in contagion, and of the operation 
of the Quarantine Laws. 

The third period includes from the 19th of September to the 
termination of the epidemic. At the former date, when sickness 
and mortality were at the highest, the shutting up of houses, and 
other Sanitary regulations, were abandoned as fruitless, nothing 
being looked for but universal desolation. From that moment, the 
mortality diminished with a rapidity proportioned to that with 
which it had previously increased during their operation. The 
weekly decrease, on the 26th of September, was 1,837; on the 
17th of October, 1,743 ; and on the 24th, 1,413. From the dis- 
continuance of the Sanitary regulations, about the 19th of Septem- 
ber, to the 14th of November, being eight weeks, the weekly 
mortality diminished from 8,297 to 905, making a difference of 
7,392. Thus, in eleven weeks, during which the Quarantine 
Laws were enforced, there was an increased weekly mortality of 
7,291; and, in eight weeks, during which they were discontinued, 
a decreased weekly mortality of 7,392. This appears to me to 
afford a double demonstration of their injurious effects. 

Such pheenomena are by no means peculiar to the plagues of 
London, but will be found to be common to all the considerable 
epidemics, in which the Sanitary Laws have been employed, and of 
which authentic histories have been preserved, as those of Mar- 
seilles in 1720, of Moscow in 1771, and of Messina, Naples, Noya, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Tortosa, Palma, Malta, and Gibraltar, at various 
periods. Of these it is sufficent for my present purpose to advert 
to a few of the most important, particularly the great plagues of 
Marseilles and Moscow. 

In Marseilles, in 1720, sickness and mortality kept regularly 
increasing, from early in July to late in September, the Sanitary 
Laws being in full operation. Previous to the middle of Septem- 
ber, there was even question of burning the city. During a month 
of that period, the average deaths exceeded a thousand a day. It 
was when the mortality was at the height, when all precautions 
were abandoned in despair, when the shops were opened for the 
supply of the public, and when religious processions were resorted 
to, by which the people were brought together in masses, that the 
pestilence began immediately to abate, continuing regularly to 
decrease until its final cessation. 

In Moscow, in 1771, the usual Sanitary precautions being estab- 
lished, mortality continued regularly to increase from 200 daily 
towards the end of July, to 400 by the middle of August, to 600 
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towards the end of the same month, to 700 at the beginning of 
September, a few days afterwards to 800, and successively to a 
thousand. On the evening of the 5th of September, the people 
rose, broke open the hospitals, put an end to the Quarantine re- 
strictions, and restored the religious ceremonies used for the sick. 
The Quarantine restrictions were not re-imposed ; and the ravages 
of the pestilence abated with as much rapidity, as they had 
previously increased, under their operation. 

Thus, in all the great pestilences mentioned, (and the facts are 
of general application,) sickness and mortality, during the operation 
of the Quarantine Laws, rapidly increased, and, upon their abandon- 
ment, as rapidly diminished. In that of London, in 1603, in which 
those restrictions were employed throughout, the sickness continued 
longer than in those of 1625, and 1665, when they were discon- 
tinued at the height of the disease. From these facts we are 
entitled to conclude, that, in the formcr case, when the malady 
declined and ceased, it was in defiance of these restrictions. 

In Casal Curmi,*in Malta, in 1813, ‘ the inhabitants being 
cordoned round, walled in, and even locked within their respective 
dwellings, the sickness continued with the utmost severity for 
several months after it had ceased in all other parts of the island, 
and until the inhabitants had almost all perished. 

In Noya, in Italy, a pestilence was prolonged in 1815, for up- 
wards of twelve months, under the strictest operation of the 
Quarantine Laws. 

Seeing that the effects of the operation of the Quarantine Laws, 
in the months of July, August, and September, have been in- 
variably to increase the ravages of pestilence, to believe that, in 
other months of the year, they would produce contrary effects, by 
preventing the commencement, arresting the progress, or mitigating 
the severity of these calamities, would be absurd and irrational in 
no ordinary degree. Accordingly, the facts are found to be 
notoriously otherwise. 

In Gibraltar, for instance, in 1813, although the place had been, 
for several months previously, in strict Quarantine, and a board of 
health was almost daily sitting, on account of the plague of Malta, 
the fever commenced at the usual epidemic season, and observed 
the usual course. 

At Barceloneta, in 1821, in seven days from the period of impos- 
ing the Sanitary restrictions, the daily mortality increased precisely 
eighteen-fold. 

At Barcelona, in the same year, the sickness and mortality kept 
regularly and rapidly increasing, under the operation of the Quaran- 
tine Laws, until they attained their highest degree. At length, 
the people, disbelieving, from the evidence of their proper senses, 
the alleged utility of these restrictions, began to manifest unequivo- 
cal symptoms of insubordination ; upon which, the matter threaten- 
ng to become serious, the precautions were abandoned, ‘and the 
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disease abated, and ceased at the usual time, and in the usual 
manner. 

In Tortosa, in Spain, in 1821, upon the rumour of the breaking 
out of the yellow fever in Barcelona, the Sanitary Laws being 
imposed with unusual rigour, several weeks before any case of pesti- 
lence occurred in that city, the disease raged with almost unpre- 
cedented severity, even to the depopulation of the place. 

It appears generally, from the evidence of history, that those 
pestilences, in which the Sanitary Laws have been ‘applied, have 
been much more destructive than those which had afflicted the 
same cities, previous to their use. 

It is also in evidence, that, during pestilences, the multitude, in- 
stead of manifesting prejudices in favour of Sanitary Laws, have fre- 
quently shown themselves exceedingly hostile to these restrictions. 

All these observations apply to yellow fever, and other epidemics, 
as well as to the plague of the Levant. 

The following tables of mortality, on which I have grounded 
some part of my reasoning, are taken from Bradley's work on the 
Plague of Marseilles: London, 1721. 


A Table, showing how many died weekly, as well of all diseases, as of the Plagne, 
in the years 1502, 1603, 1625, 1665. 





















































BURIED IN THE YEAR 1592. BURIED IN THE YEAR 1603. 

|Total) Pla. | [Total] Pla. Pia. | \Total) Pla. | [rota Pla. | 
. | s aed 

Mar. 17; 230) 3)Aug. 11 1550 797) Mar.17 108) 3 July 21) 11186) 917 
24) 351) 31 18/1532) 651 24 60) 2 28/1728/1396 
31) 219) 29} 251508) 449) 31 78| 6 Aug. “4/2256 1 1922 

April 307) 27/\Sept. 1/1490) 507| April 7; 66) 4) 11/2077 
203) 33} 8/1210) 563 14) 79) 4 18)3054/271: 
21| 290| 37| 15] 621] 451! 21) 98 8 25 2853) 2539 
28) 310, 41) —22| 629) 349) 28 109} 10/Sept. 1 3385 30. 35 
May x ae = lo * 450) — May 5) 90) 11) 8 9076/2724 
19] 300| 42) 13) 522| 323) 19] 120] 221 s2}b4s6i2195 
26| 450| 58] — 20| 330| 308) 26, 122| 32| 29/1961 1732 
June 2 oo he 27) 320) 302) June 2) 114| 30 Oct. 6/1831|1641| 
9) 44 |Nov. 3] 310) 301) 9 131) 43 13/1312/1149 
16 a ol 10 309) 209 16) 144) 59 20) 766) 642 

8 7\ 30 07) 3} iy 7| 625) 5 

30) 850/118) 24 321 "93 30 267 158\Nov. 3 737 594 
July 7/1440) 927) ‘Dec. 1) 349 94) July 7) 445) 263 10) 545) 442 
ae sha fee ey cl 
) 9] 329) 7 | | Is 5 
281507) 8 852]  22| 386) 39) ‘Dec. 1| 223) 102 
Aug. 4/1503! 983 8) 163) 55 
| | | 15} 200) 96 
{ | | 22| 168] 74 
The total this year is........ 25886] The total this year is........ 37294 
Whereof of the Plagne....... 11503 Whereof of the Plague....... 30561 











* This number is too small by 400 or 500. It is obviously a mistake, from its 
disproportion with the preceding column. 

+ The figures are here evidently misplaced. It should be either 852 or 825. 
This would bring the proportion right. 
+ The out parishes this week were joined with the City, 
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BURIED IN THE YEAR 1664-5, 



































(Total) Pla. ce Pla. | (Total) Pla. | lrotal| Pla. 

Mar. 17) 262; 4 Ang. 11/4855/4115| —|Dec. 27| 291) 1\June 13) 558) 112 
24/ 226) 8 18/5205/4463 Jan 3} 349 | 20, 611) 168 

31) 243) 11 25/4841/4218) 10} 394 27| 684) 266 

April 7, 239) 10 Sept. 1/3897 3344) 17; 415 July 4/1006) 470 
14) 256) 24) 8)3157/2550 24| 474! 11)1268) 725 

21) 230} 25, —-15/2148/1612| 31) 409) | 18)1761|1089 

28) 305) 26 22,1994 1551 Feb, 7) 393; | 25/2785/ 1845 

May 5) 292) 30) 29 1236) 852 } 14) 461) lAug. 1/3014/2010 
12| 232 45.Ocu. 6| 833) 538) 21| 393) | 8/4030) 2817 

19, 379) 71 13} 815) 511) 28; 396 =| «= :15/5319/3880) 

26 401) 78, 20) 651] 331] |Mar. 7) 441/ | ~——22/5568)4297| 
June 2) 395! 69 27| 375] 134] 14) 433) | = -29/7496/6102) 
9 434) 91/Nov. 3| 257) 89) 21) 365) Sept. 5/8252/6978 
16510 161) 10) 319} 92 28) 353) | 12|7690)6544) 

23) 640) 239 7| 274; 48 April 4) 344 | 19 8297\7165 

30, 942) 390; 24) 231) 27 11] 382, «=| ~=—26/6460/5533} 
July 71222) 593/Dec. 1) 190) 15) 18} 344) (Oct. 3/5720/4929 
1417811004) 8} 181; 15) 25) 390) 2 10 5068) 4227 
212850 1819 15| 168, 6; |May 2] 388) | | 17/3225/2665 

28 3583/2471 221157) 1) | 9} 347} 9} ~~ 241812/1300| 
Aug. 44517/3659 | | 16) 353] 3 31/1000} 600) 
| | 23) 385; 14\Nov. 7 1400) 900; 

| | | 30} 399) 17 14 905) 550 

ms } | June 6) 405) 43) 

|The total this year is........ 51758) |The total this year is........ 97306, 
|Whereof of the Plague....... 35403) |Whereof of the Plague....... 68596) 
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Turoven the hot paths of pleasure’s flowery maze 
He wander'd long and wantonly ; he deem’d 
The scene should aye be fair as then it seem‘d ; 

That in the light of beauty’s witching gaze 

He should rejoice for ever ; that he'd quaff 
Undying bliss ; that paradise was earth : 

Yet the proud longings of a loftier birth 

At length were stirr'd within him ; and the chaff, 
The very dregs of joy did but remain : 

Then Wisdom’s wonders he would fain behold, 

And noble Science—they would not unfold 
To him their treasures : when he found ‘twas vain, 

Again the once bright scene the votary view’ d— 


In horrid gloom the black perspective stood, 
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Wirn a favourable breeze, the Hercules quitted the Madras roads 
to complete her voyage from Europe to Calcutta. 


The shadows of evening had given place to the deep gloom of a 
tropical night ; and the spacious decks, deserted by their late nume- 
rous and joyous occupants, were tenanted only by the wakeful 
officers of the watch, and groups of weary and slumbering seamen. 
A solemn stillness prevailed throughout the ship; the monsoon 
blew in one continued current of gentleness, scarcely creating a 
ripple on the bosom of the ocean; and the deep blue sky above, 
gemmed with innumerable stars, with their cold and sparkling 
lustre, shed over the face of nature that uncertain and mysterious 
twilight which imparts so soothing a calm to the wearied and 
troubled spirit. 


It was such a night, the third after our departure from Madras, 
and yet that balmy breeze bore on its wings destruction and death ; 
and the deceitful sea only awaited the call-of the infuriate winds to 
wreak upon our devoted ship, and her hapless crew, its blind and 
frantic vengeance ! 

A harsh grating—proceeding, as it seemed to me, from the deck 
beneath, accompanied by a quivering running throughout the ship— 
awoke me. A feeling I cannot explain, though I felt no clear idea 
of danger, induced me to quit my hammock, and to spring up the 
main-hatchway to the quarter-deck. It was pitchy-dark, and the 
waves were hurrying wildly and confusedly past the ship’s sides. 
As yet a mere novice in nautical matters, I found my way to the 
forecastle, among a group who were anxiously gazing at the sea 
a-head. All I could distinguish was the sullen boom of the waves, 
and a long streak of snow-white foam on the otherwise dark sea. 
The experienced eyes of those around me beheld in that white foam 
the maddened breakers dashing on an extensive reef ! 


I know not how it was, and I have since thought of it with 
wonder, that, with imminent danger thus staring them in the face, 
the energy, the very spirit, of the people seemed frozen up! As 
yet, the vessel had only struck faintly, and had again got into deep 
water ; but she still journeyed on her career of destruction, while 
those on board stood gazing on the danger in stupid dismay, or 
hurried confusedly about the decks, impeding each other in their 
vain attempts. One recommended this, another suggested that ; 
and, in the very multitude of counsel, nothing of advantage was 
adopted. The alarm had not as yet spread throughout the ship ; 
and the second mate, who had the watch, seemed anxious only to 
avoid arousing the Captain, ' 
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All this, thongh it takes me some time to relate, occupied but the 
space of a minute. Presently the ship shot suddenly a head, and 
as suddenly became arrested in her career, with a violence that 
shook her frightfully in every timber. Now then ensued a scene 
which baffles description. The cabins of the passengers, the births 
of the seamen and soldiers, were simultaneously quitted by their 
occupants ; and, naked as they had arisen, they crowded up either 
hatchway, dismayed and terror-struck. Our commander, a man 
remarkable for his energy und decision of character, was the first 
on deck. One silent glance he threw a-head; one aloft, at the 
shaking sails and creaking masts; a third over the side; then 
muttering to himself, in a strange tone of levity and pain, ‘ A pretty 
night’s work!’ he endeavoured to recal the people toa sense of 
their duty. Alas! in that hour, even he had lost his influence. In 
vain he commanded, threatened, and appealed ; in vain himself and 
a courageous few exerted themselves: their weak efforts availed 
not; and, when again the ship struck, and With the furious con- 
cussion started the rudder, which as it rosé broke up the gun and 
upper decks, and the impetuous swell fairly made a breach over 
them and their affrighted occupants, there broke forth a scream so 
soul-harrowing and unnatural—its thrilling intensity yet rings in my 
ears! And a cry, ‘The boats, the boats, became general; and 
numbers gathered about the captain, who leant against the cap- 
stern in silent anguish, watching the work of destruction he could 
not avert. The chief mate had rendered himself at once an object 
of fear and respect to the crew and passengers, from his extreme 
and even morose reserve, and the harsh, imperative tone of his 
manners. He was a man in the decline of life; and to a tall, flesh- 
less, though sinewy, figure, were united an ashy and withered 
cheek, eyes stiff and glaring, and thin black lips, curled into an 
habitual and sullen sneer, He had shown himself on all occasions 
an admirable seaman ; but he studiously avoided all communion with 
his shipmates, and repulsed, with haughty abruptness, any attempt 
to elicit his confidence. He had been of the few who fruitlessly 
attempted to heave the ship aback on the first alarm, and he now 
stood on the quarter-deck, his long lean arms folded across his broad 
chest ; and savage scorn glowered in his wasted and wrinkled 
features, as he gazed on the recreant crowd that pressed around the 
captain. ‘Back, back,’ he exclaimed, in an authoritative tone, 
‘ your base cowardice has lost the ship; perish then, like dogs as 
you are |’ 

Startled by the bitter disdain expressed in his deep, sepulchral 
tones, the men drew back ; and the mate, turning to the Captain, 
went on in a voice, a fearful contrast to his former impetuosity by 
its absolute and calm coldness, ‘Is nothing to be done? Are the 
ladies, are we all, to perish without one struggle ?’ 


I was standing near the man at the time. His fearless, and 
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even lofty, carriage; the fiery spirit that appeared to shine out 
through his worn and shattered frame ; our very situation, perhaps, 
by heightening the effect of his singular bearing—together conspired 
to give him an air of almost resis stless authority ; and numbers fol- 
lowed his directions, as under the influence of some master spell. An 
anchor was let go under the bows, in the hopes of staying her 
progress forward ; and preparations were made to hoist out the 
long- boat, that, by carrying out an anchor astern, an attempt might 
be made to heave the ship off the reef. By the lead, too, we found 
that she had struck in comparatively deep water, and on a sandy 
bottom. The spirit of the mate seemed to have extended to all on 
board ; and passengers, soldiers, and seamen emulated each other 
in their exertions. 

Woman is at best but a forlorn creature at sea; and, in such a 
season, the conviction of her utter helplessness aggravates the 
horrors of her situation. I will not attempt to describe the suffer- 
ings of those on board, for with shame I confess, that, during the 
panic that prevailed, they had remained unheeded and uncared for ; 
but now that innate and sacred feeling which prompts man, in the 
hour of peril, to protect the weak and defenceless of the softer sex, 
had again assumed its sway in our bosoms, and anxiously did we 
turn our attention to these unfortunates. Paralysed with terror, 
they clung with instinctive eagerness to the bosoms of the seamen, 
who carried them below to the half-deck, whither the water had 
not yet penetrated. Man is a mysterious being. It seemed scarcely 
possible that those men whose rugged features now glistened with 
the divine feelings which warmed their bosoms, as they compas- 
sionately tended these drooping creatures, and in nature’s homely 
and eloquent language whispered the accents of comfort and safety, 
were the same in whom, not an hour since, all sense of manhood 
and courage was swallowed up in the overwhelming emotions of 
apathetic terror which encompassed their spirits. 

But the wind gradually freshened into a hard gale, and the long 
heavy surf, momentarily breaking over the wreck, much retarded 
our efforts to launch the long-boat. Cold, wet, surrounded by 
darkness and a tremendous sea, deafened by its harsh roar and the 
fiend-like howlings of the gale, as it whistled among the rigging, or 
shook and clashed the loose sails with the noise of thunder, the 
spirits of the men again gradually sunk beneath their discouraging 
influence. 

Still we toiled on, until it seemed as if the powers of darkness 
and the storm had unitedly poured forth their wrath for our destruc- 
tion. A momentary lull had given a little impetus to our exertions: 
the boat, suspended over the side, was gradually being lowered into 
the water, and two men in her steadied her in her descent. Fore- 
most in the operation was the singular being who had played so 
important a part in the events of the night. Suddenly dropping 
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the rope he grasped, he listened in an attitude of deep attention. 
The pause was momentary : ‘ Let every one,’ he exclaimed in hasty 
alarm, ‘as he values life, hold on.’ 

The words had scarcely passed from his lips, when a whirlwind 
blast swept across the ship, in its fury tearing every sail which had 
hung disregarded to the yards, with a deafening clash, from its bolt 
ropes, and carrying away the fore-mast and main-top-mast. Light- 
ning, too, and rain came with it; and the sea, lashed into added 
fury, dashed over the starboard quarter ; in which direction the 
squall had come, tearing up bulwarks and stanchions; and hen- 
coops and guns, water casks and living men, floated in wild con- 
fusion from side to side. 

I had instinctively clasped a gun, near which I stood; and, as the 
sea rushed on board, bearing down the vessel on her larboard side, 
I just distinguished the rapid clattering of blocks, and the dash of 
something heavy among the breakers: it was the long boat! 
Startled at the man’s emphatic warning, sueceeded as it instantly 
was by the squall, each had immediately quitted the falls ‘to seek 
his own safety, and the long-boat, with the two men, precipitately 
descended into the water. Poor wretches! while yet a similar fate 
seemed inevitably mine, I felt a mingled feeling of pity and horror 
at its dreadful consummation. EEncumbered by the ropes attached 
to it and the ship, the long-boat, after dashing for a space among 
the impetuous surf, furiously rebounded against the main chains, 
and instantly swamped. lBut,the men! I heard withering cries, 
and a quick plashing among the boiling waters, and then gurgling 
groans; fur the violence of the blast had passed away, and given 
place to a sad and ominous calmness. But this was nought to the 
fearful spectacle on deck. ‘The fore-mast had fallen over the lar- 
board-side, and two wretches writhed beneath it in helpless agony. 
On the quarter-deck, too, there was blood and contention ; for every 
one had crowded thither—women, and seamen, and soldiers. 

Irritated by the anguish of the injuries they had sustained, 
rendered reckless by their desperate situation, inflamed, too, by 
the ardent spirts either party had liberally indulged in, the angry 
and bitter feelings of man's nature had become aroused ; and queru- 
lous complainings, and smothered curses, and the scowl of malice, 
heightened into open and passionate revilings, till at length blow 
succeeded blow, and the headlong and mortal combat became 
general ; as though the wrath of the elements were not already too 
much, but that man must seek his enemy in his fellow-sufferer! A 
dispute had broken out between the seamen and soldiers : bayonets 
and belaying pins, handspikes and crow-bars, were their formidable 
weapons. In vain did the more temperate, and, perhaps, the more 
numerous, portion interfere, to put a stop to the unnatural encounter : 
the infuriate men dealt their blows blindly and indiscriminately on 
friend and mediator. 
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‘ This is too dreadful,’ at length exclaimed the Captain : ‘if you 
are men, desist! Field,’ and he seized the raised arm of a man 
prepared to strike an already prostrate soldier, ‘ you have sailed 
with me nearly two years; hitherto I have esteemed you as a man 
and a sailor; is this your conduct, and on sucha night? Look around 
you, men, on the wild sea and this shattered wreck, and ask your- 
selves how have you done your duty as men and seamen. Shame, 
shame !’ 

He had touched the right chord. The men, who had, one by one, 
dropped their weapons as he proceeded, overcome with shame, cow- 
ered forward to avoid the angry glance of that eye they had been 
wont to fear and love. 

Following up the advantage he had gained, the Captain proceeded : 
‘ Aye, these feelings indeed do you honour, There, there; the mis- 
chief that is done cannot now be helped; but let us make all the 
amends we can. The day will soon break, and the wind has in a 
great measure subsided ; there are two boats yet, and, if the land is 
near, we shall quickly see it. Poor lambs,’ he continued, with deep 
feeling, as he looked down on the females, who, beneath the united 
effects of cold, wet, and fear, lay senseless on the deck, ‘ what can 
be done for you ?’ 

He raised one in his arms; but the head, with its long tresses, 
bent lifelessly on her bosom, and her arms dropped down, relaxed, 
by her side. 

‘God! they are dead!’ uttered he in a tone of horror, We 
chafed their pale hands and paler temples, and applied all the 
remedies our ignorance and poor ability suggested ; but these weak 
efforts availed but little. Life was not indeed extinct ; but the 
horrors of the night seemed to have arrested all sense and percep- 
tion. Motionless, and with closed eyes, they reclined upon our 
bosoms, a faint sigh or a convulsive emotion of the lips alone 
betraying existence. There was one among them returning to a 
mother she had not seen from earliest infancy, but upon whose 
affectionate heart the image of that mother was stamped with the 
never-dying intensity of true affection; and the sweet soul wept, 
and uttered a low, plaintive, and dove-like ery, ‘My mother! my 
mother ! 


Convinced that any efforts we could make would be unavailing, 
until day broke to discover our real situation, sad and anxiously 
did our miserable party watch the first streaks of silver that 
heralded its approach. 

And day at length beamed ! 

The decks and bulwarks abaft were already broken up ; and the 
tremulous quivering that ran through every timber, too surely con- 
vinced us that the ship's back was broken. The fallen masts and 
their tangled rigging strewed the waist on the larboard side ; and 
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a poor fellow lay beneath the ponderous foremast fairly crushed by 
its weight. He was dead; but, by the look of agony his distorted 
features yet wore, his sufferings had been terrible. Others too had 
sustained injury; and even those who had escaped bodily hurt, worn 
down by fatigue and anxiety, were little capable of exertion. 

But there were those on board yet unsubdued, and who now 
stood forward to excite by their example their dispirited com- 
panions in danger. There were the captain, the chief mate, and a 
military gentleman, returning to his regiment in India. The cap- 
tain was the first to break the silence that had for some time pre- 
vailed, by exclaiming, in a joyful tone, ‘The land! the land!’ 

Instantly, every weary eye was strained in the direction to which 
he pointed, and an emphatic ‘Thank God!’ burst from our lips 
Yes, it was the land: there it lay right a-head—a long low beach, 
and stately palms, and a slender pagoda, rose darkly but distinctly 
in the cold livid light. 

The reef on which we had struck appeared to extend nearly two 
miles from each extreme, and in depth, towards the land, nearly 
half a mile. The united violence of wind and sea had driven the 
ship nearly to its centre, and to the sandy yielding nature of the 
ground alone had we been indebted for our safety. The shore lay 
considerably distant, at least two leagues, but this was of little 
moment; if that any boat could live in the tremendous surf, of 
which there seemed but little hopes. 


Yet the attempt must be made. The cutter, a noble boat, and 
capable of holding at least thirty, was lowered from the larboard 
quarter. There was an instinctive rush towards her; but it was 
instantly checked by the impressive appeal of the captain. ‘I trust,’ 
he exclaimed, pointing to the ladies, and the injured men, ‘ that 
even now you will not forget their helpless situation.’ 


Nearly two hundred souls stood on that frail and fast-perishing 
wreck. Already were her decks partially under water, while each 
succeeding swell further weakened her. ‘This and another smaller 
were their only apparent means of reaching the shore; yet not one 
of that number selfishly pressed forward to secure his own safety 
until he had discharged the divine duties of humanity. Scarcely 
waiting till the captain had finished, seamen and soldiers together 
exclaimed, ‘ We will! we will!’ 

As many only as she could with safety hold, in addition to the 
females and the wounded and mutilated, descended into the cutter ; 
and, as the surf receded from the wreck, the ropes that confined her 
were gradually slackened, and she drifted from along-side. The 
returning swell overtook her ; and, rising on its summit, the boat 
appeared for an instant to stagger. This was a moment of breath- 
less alarm ; but the next she passed the breakers, and a shout of joy 
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112 The Wreck. 
answered by us on board announced her safety, and her arrival into 
smoother water. 


The other boat, on examination, was found so much injured, that 
to trust ourselves in her would have been utter madness. We had 
no alternative, therefore, but to await the return of the cutter, or 
assistance from land. 

Not long were we kept in suspense. Presently, numerous 
catamarans surrounded the ship, (merely planks lashed together,) 
allured perhaps by the hope of plunder ; and at length, two Massulu 
boats, in one of which, the second mate returned from the shore, 
came alongside. 

The crew of the cutter had found an hospitable reception at the 
house of Mr. T., the Honourable Company's commercial resident, 
who, on the first intimation of our disaster, had ordered out every 
boat this remote spot afforded, to our assistance. 


All anxiety as to personal safety now completely set at rest, 
cheerfully did the crew toil all the day through, though not a 
breath of air tempered the heat of that tropical sun, to snatch from 
the general wreck a portion of the ship's cargo; and the last linger- 
ing rays of his light alone warned them to abandon their labours 
and the wreck. 


As we neared the shore, the mate, in whose boat I chanced to 
be, turned his gaze seaward. ‘The sun has set,’ he muttered half 
aloud, half to himself, ‘with a fair promise for the morrow. If 
the old ship holds together, we shall find work enough in her yet, 
for some days to come.’ 


The boats presently entered a sort of channel, the banks of which 
were, on either side, covered with low jungle, or studded with the 
lofty and luxuriant foliage of Asiatic forest-trees. 

‘Why, where the devil are you going, Jones, where do you land ?’ 
inquired the mate abruptly. ‘ Just beyond that bight of land, Sir,’ 
replied the man, pointing to a woody eminence, which jutted into 
the river or channel ; ‘a snug place it is too, and the black fellows 
are very civil ;) and the man’s voice gradually sunk into a whisper, 
as though the speaker wondered at his own volubility before his 
formidable officer. 


The boat rounded the point, and the little village of Hantredee 
became visible. True it consisted but of some score of mud huts, 
and a nondescript pagoda in the rudest style of Hindoo architec- 
ture; but the pleasant grove behind, and the smooth esplanade in 
front sloping gradually to the water's edge, together with the tents 
hastily erected for our accommodation, and the bustle and hum of 
the seamen and Natives, gave to the scene, at least in my eyes, 
something infinitely pleasing. 
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Not a soul now remained on the wreck. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, our evening's repast on the lawn-like banks of the river, in 
that remote and almost desolate spot, and under circumstances so 
painful, was to me one of peculiar enjoyment. Our singular and 
ill-assorted viands, too, were in admirable keeping. They consisted 
of hams, hastily boiled, an immense cheese, bread from a cask with 
the head driven in, and wine, beer, and spirits, ad libitum. The 
evening was delightful. A faint and balmy air rustled among the 
trees, and with the distant and solemn boom of the surf, alone 
broke on the perfect stillness of nature: the features of the land 
were becoming indistinct and shadowy in the gathering gloom ; 
while seaward, a broad mass of dense clouds, edged with radiant 
crimson, and surmounted by clouds of feathery light, yet lingered in 
the distant west, and the smooth oily-looking sea caught, from 
their mingled ‘ gloom and glory,’ a solemn and tempered light. 

It will easily be supposed that, after the fatigues of the day, we 
were not long in seeking refreshment in sleep, and that our slum- 
bers were of the soundest description. 

A little before sunrise, however, the rain, penetrating through the 
thin canvas of the tent, awoke us. One of those sudden changes 
of the weather, so frequent in the Indian Seas, previous to the 
setting in of the S.W. monsoon, had taken place. 


The wind blew with terrific violence, accompanied with thunder 
and torrentlike rain, which at intervals, in squalls perhaps of half 
an hour's duration, continued the whole of the day. 

To attempt to board the wreck in such weather, would have been 
certain destruction; and the dense mist that floated on the surface of 
the water, rendering objects undiscernible at twenty yards distant, 
greatly heightened the peril of the attempt. Occasional gleams of 
brightness in the atmosphere, indeed, discovered to us a black and 
shapeless mass, now visible above, the next instant ingulphed 
amidst the furious breakers ; but by nizht-fall the beach was com- 
pletely strewn with fragments of the wreck. 

There is little else to relate. Gradually the ship broke up; and 
by the period the crew quitted the place, (sixteen days from the 
morning of our disaster,) hardly a vestige of her remained visible 
on the reef. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell at Jength as to how we occupied 
ourselves during this interval. Mr. T., by every assistance in his 
power, rendered our situation as little irksome as possible; and to 
his kindness were we indebted for our speedy departure for Cal- 
cutta, he having despatched a messenger over land to Mausulipatam, 
to hire a Native brig for our accommodation, in which we happily 
reached Bengal, without experiencing any further casualties. 

B. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. I 
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Sranzas For Music. 


By Robert Montgomery. (Just published.) 


On! Beauty is the master-charm, 
The Syren of the soul ; 

Whose magic zone encompasseth 
Creation with control ! 

The love and light of human kind, 

The foster-flame of every mind. 


‘Twas Beauty hung the blue-robed heavens ! 
She glitters in each star ; 

Or trippeth on the twilight breeze, 
In melody afar ! 

She danceth on the dimpled stream, 

And gambols in the ripple’s gleam ! 


She couches on the coral wave, 
And garlandeth the sea ; 
And weaves a music in the wind 
That murmurs from the lea ; 
She paints the clouds, and points the ray, 
And basketh in the blush of day ! 


She sits among the spangled trees, 
And streaks the bud and flower ; 

She dims the air and drops the dew 
Upon the glade and bower ! 

"Tis she unwreathes the wings of night, 

And cradles Nature in delight. 

And woman !—Beauty was the power 
That, with angelic grace, 

Breathed love around her glowing form, 
And magic in her face ! 

She crisp'd the silky-fiashing hair, 

And framed her throne, her forehead fair ! 

She arm‘d her liquid-rolling eye 
With fairy darts of fire : 

She wreath'd the lip of luscious hue, 
And bade its breath inspire ! 

She shaped her for her queenly shrine, 

And made her like herself—divine ! 

Oh! Beauty is the master-charm, 
The Syren of the soul ; 

Whose magic zone encompasseth 
Creation with control ! 

The love and light of human kind, 

The foster-flame of every mind, 
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CommerciAL Resgearcues AND Lapours or M. Cesar Moreau. 


To retrace the origin of our trade; to record the rise and pro- 
gress of each of its multifarious branches ; to bring them forth, as 
it were, from the dusty scrolls of libraries, and exhibit thus the 
whole commercial system of the British Empire in an intelligible 
and luminous array,—has been the object of the many works which 
M. Moreau has undertaken with a spirit, and persevered in with a 
zeal and a correctness, that reflect on him the highest credit. We 
have frequently had occasion to speak of this gentleman's merits 
and qualifications for the peculiar studies to which he has devoted 
the greater part of his life; and we have now the gratification 
to see that these merits are as fully appreciated by his own country- 
men, as they have been by ourselves. The following testimony, 
from a recent French work published in this metropolis, will bear 
out our assertions :-— 


‘The “Examen du Commerce de la Grande Bretagne,” is the 
twelfth production with which the indefatigable pen of M. Moreau 
has enriched the cabinet of the statesman, the counting-house of 
the merchant, and the library of every man who wishes to explain, 
by an investigation of facts, the long-inexplicable phenomenon of 
the commercial grandeur of Great Britain. If we deem commerce, 
its development, its action, and its re-action, as the real arteries 
which carry life through that vast political body, with the same 
truth may we say that no writings have described the nature and 
conditions of its existence ina more lucid or more mathemati- 
cally exact manner than the tables of M. Moreau. ‘This method of 
reasoning on the highest questions of social order, and of rescuing 
them in some measure from the vagueness of theory, to subject 
them to the logic of positive calculation, constitutes a genius entirely 
new in the domains of political science. The labours of M. Moreau 
belong to no school-system or party ; he is at once their originator 
and their model ; and, if he himself may be supposed to be astonished 
at any thing connected with them, he must, without doubt, be so at 
the general utility and perfect success, which have been the fruits 
of a conception so simple, in an age when the merit of intellectual 
labours is not unfrequently made dependant on the complexity in 
which they are involved. The idea once discovered, M. Moreau 
had only to work it out by persevering diligence and patience in- 
exhaustible ; but, though no great effort of genius was connected 
with that diligence and that patience, it must be conceded that the 
primary conception carries with it a character of reflection and of 
justness which distinguishes it as one of the most remarkable in 
the present age. Arriving in England at a moment when peace 
had just dissipated the shades which had concealed the real situation 
12 
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of this country from the eyes of Europe, M. Moreau deemed it ne- 
cessary to resolve two most important questions, then generally 
discussed ; namely, 1. Were the commerce and manufactures of 
Great Britain, in reality, as prodigious as they were represented ? 
2. What were the true causes of such a prodigy, if it existed—the 
nature of its solidity, and the conditions of its existence? Such 
were the thoughts that originated the undertaking of M. Moreau : 
but how were the means of solving this two-fold problem to be ob- 
tained? Had he inquired of the ‘multitude of English writers who 
had treated on this subject, he would have found in them nothing 
but a perpetual conflict of contradictory opinions, marked not by 
the impress of truth by those of the opposing parties which have 
at all times divided Great Britain. One set would have held out a 
picture of exaggerated prosperity, and another of imaginary de- 
cline. If he had recourse to the information furnished by Govern- 
ment, there would have been exhibited the movements of the na- 
tional prosperity, not as they had taken place, but as the polities of 
the Cabinet wished them to appear in the eyes of Europe. Lastly, 
had he examined foreign writers, he would have found nothing br ut 
the echo of the idle dreams and prejudices, worse than childish, of 
which the commercial and political organisation of this Empire 
has been the subject. What course then did M. Moreau pursue 
to get at the truth, amidst the numerous errors that surrounded his 
subject > He neither rejected nor admitted exclusively any of the 
elements of conviction which we have mentioned ; he invoked the 
whole, not to borrow from them their speculative opinions, but to 

xtract from them the few facts which they contained ; and, submit- 
ting afterwards this numeric harvest to the most exact of existing 
tests in such matters, namely, Parliamentary documents, he has 
succeeded in presenting to the world a Table more nearly approach- 
ing to absoiute truth, than any statement ever published on the 
state of each of the branches of the commercial and manufacturing 
organisation of Great Britain, considered in the separate relations 
of its internal and external polic y: 

The execution of this ent rprise would have been absolutely im- 
possible any where else than in England; and even there it must 
have encountered numberless difficulties. In order to realise it, 
nothing was wanting but that perfect freedom of investigation, the 
result of the constitutional system which for so many ages has 
governed this country, and “ brought to light so many truths 
which, had it it not been for it, would have remained buried in the 
records of the administration. But the having so deeply known 
all the resources of a representative government as to be able to 
make the most advantageous use of them ina foreign land, and in 
the bosom of a susceptible and unexpensive nation, is not among 
the least of the titles which M. Moreau possesses to the public 
gratitude. Be that as it may, it is by these means that M. Moreau 
engaged himself in the career, as new as it was difficult, through 
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which he has run with so much success; and, as if every thing 
should be unusual in his productions, he has proceeded directly 
opposite to received methods; that is to say, he has not made details 
from the whole of his subject, but, on the contrary, has grasped at 
the whole, descending afterwards to details; and, indeed, the best 
means of interesting the public in so vast a labour, was, probably, to 
surprise their attention by the delineation of all its extent. 

The view of the commerce of Great Britain with all parts of the 
world, from 1797 to 1824 inclusive, was well calculated to pro- 
duce such an effect. Never before had so many facts been ex- 
posed and accounted for in so smallacompass. It is the panorama 
of the British History, during an age the most fruitful in events 
of every kind, the most rich in political inferences. 

The records of the East India Company, considered relatively to 
the revenues, expenses, debts, commerce and nay igation from 1600 
to 1527, from a work of immense extent and importance, at a 
time in which not only the political existence of 100 millions of 
men is about to be brought forward before the British Parliament, 
but when the whole of the Colonial system itself is a subject of 
general controversy. 

The work on the origin and rise of the silk trade is of a more 
special interest to France than to England ; and the epoch in which 
it was published gives it a peculiar merit which it will long pre- 
serve. 


British Industry, studied in its exportations, is, of all the works 
which have been brought forward for a long while, the best cal- 
culated to dispel the illusions which the outward view of this indus- 
try has created in the minds of foreigners, and well calculated also 
to animate them with a noble emulation. 


In his work on the Reyal and Commercial Navy. of Great Bri- 
tain, M. Moreau has succeeded in connecting considerations of the 
wisest policy with the material interests of a mercantile navigation. 
The statistical picture of Ireland is of the bighest importance at a 
time in which this valuable appendage of the British Empire causes 
such well-founded solicitude. 

Lastly, the table comparing the commerce of France with all 
parts of the world, before the Revolution and since the Restoration ; 
the statistical examination of this kingdom in 1827 ; and the work 
which has served as a text to this article——concur in proving, that 
the scrutinizing genius of M. Moreau is equal to the most important 
tasks, and promises to France a man the most capable of appre- 
ciating and of defending the true interests of her commerce and her 
industry. 

If all England has been unable to refuse M. Moreau the homage 
of her admiration for the secrets which he has revealed to her, and 
the strong light which he has thrown on every branch of her pro- 
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sperity ; if every English newspaper has marked him as the eco- 
nomist who was best able to unravel every thread of her sys- 
tem ; if all parties have made use of his works as of so many autho- 
rities, and have joined together to load him with praise,—it is im- 
possible that France should not have a right to expect the same 
services trom the zeal and patriotism of this writer; and he, in his 
turn, will have a right to expect from her the same applause.’ 





Linerry. 


Licur of all lands ! how sweetly forth, 
Like joy, in sorrow spoken, 

Bursts on the nations of the earth 

Her glorious star, of heavenly birth, 
O'er chains renoune’d and broken. 


And with her thousand harmonies, 
Woke to celestial tone, 

The heart, the bounding heart, replies 

Like the glad lark, in her own skies, 
A music all its own. 


The deer upon the mountain side, 
Bounds, roaming wide and wild, 

But its free native hills denied, 

The morning dew, the chrystal tide, 
Soon pines the forest child. 


The eagle's tameless soul decays, 
Shut from the glorious day ; 
Droop'd his vain pinion, dimm’d the gaze 
That, quenchless, dar’d the noontide blaze, 
And drank the living ray. 


In vain the joyous heaven and earth 
Smile in the captive’s eye ; 

They call no thrill of transport forth, 

The voice of freedom and of mirth 
But mocks his misery. 


Nature, in bounty unconfin d, 
Showers down her gifts on all ; 

But man, usurping man, would bind 

The unfetter'd thought, the quenchless mind, 
In base, ignoble thrall. 


Fain would he fix the chain of shame 
Upon a race of slaves ; 
But surer hope were his to tame 
The gales that blow, the fires that flame, 
Or ocean's thousand waves. H, W. J. 
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[Concluded from page 498, vol, xvii.] 
Cuarter XVIII, 


The Turks make an ineffectual Attempt to land a Body of Troops at 
Gyzeh. Jomination of a Viceroy of Egypt, and his arrival at 
Cairo. Departure of the Grand Vizier. Interesting Anecdote 
of the Honesty of an Arab, and Gratitude of the Beys. Numerous 
Desertions amongst the Troops of the Garrison. News from 
Europe, announcing the Peace of Amiens. Some of the Indian 
Troops receive an Order to depart. The Army quits Egypt, and 
embarks for Suez. 


Towarps the end of January, the Turks made an attempt to 
land at Gyzeh; but the garrison troops immediately armed them- 
selves and compelled them to retreat. They reascended the river, 
and landed under the ramparts of the town, from whence they sent 
a detachment of cavalry to take possessien of Mourfid Bey's country- 
house, which was situated in the neighbourhood, and which we had 
converted into a hospital for those infected with the plague, under 
the protection of a military guard. A company of the Sth light 
dragoons, which had arrived on the preceding day, pursued them, 
gained the advantage over them, and reached the house in time to 
defend the entrance. The Turkish officer, who was an Hungarian 
renegade, did not dare to charge our troops. He said that he had 
been ordered to occupy the post; but that, since they refused to 
permit him, he was anxious to spare the effusion of blood, and 
would, therefore, send for fresh instructions, and wait their arrival 
before he took any further steps. These instructions arrived at 
eleven in the evening, when he returned and joined those Turks 
who were in pursuit of the Beys. General Stuart left us on the 
28th, and was followed by Lord Cavan, on the 30th, both for 
Alexandria. 

The Grand Vizier being about to quit Egypt, the Porte ap- 
pointed Mohammed Yousouf Pasha, to succeed him in the adminis- 
tration of the country in quality of Viceroy. ‘This person arrived 
at Cairo, from Alexandria, in February ; on which, the Vizier im- 
mediately ordered his army to hold itself in readiness to march. 
He encamped his troops in the vicinity of Cairo. 

He was extremely anxious, before his departure, to obtain the 
restoration of forts Ibrahim and Gyzeh. Lord Cavan yielded 
to his wishes with regard to the first of these places, but would 
never consent to give up the second, which was an essential point 
to insure the return of the army to India, and which also contained 


all the magazines. 
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One day, in the beginning of March, whilst the General was at 
breakfast, the Sheik-el-Bekir came to implore his protection. He 
had been obliged to quit Cairo, the new Viceroy having ordered 
him to be arrested and put to death. Te was an old man of about 
sixty, whose only crime was that of having shown too great an 
attachment towards the French, and particularly for General 
Buonaparte. The conduct of the Viceroy towards him was a 
Girect violation of the treaty of Cairo, General Belliard having 
stipulated that no one should be annoyed for his opinions or con- 
duct with regard to the French. 

General Ramsay wrote immediately to the Viceroy to claim the 
performance of this promise, and to demand for the Sheik-ei-Bekir 
a free return to Cairo. 

The Viceroy returned an extremely polite answer, promising at 
the same time that the Sheik should not again be disturbed. E1 
Bekir returned to his abode ; but our departure probably delivered 
him up to that vengeance from which we had for a short time 
respited him. This, however, I cannot take upon myself to 
affirm. 

The plague was beginning its ravages at Boulac, at Cairo, at 
Rehmanieh, and in Middle Egypt. ‘The General, consequently, 
adopted the strictest measures to preserve Gyzeh from this con- 
tagion. All communication with the capital was interdicted, and 
the boats, which either ascended or descended the river, were sub- 
jected to a quarantine. These precautions were most urgent, and 
happily effectual ; for Gyzch was, I believe, almost the only town 
in Egypt, which remained exempt from the contagion. The In- 
dian army at Rosetta was attacked by it and lost several soldiers. 
One of our surgeons aflirmed that this cruel malady was not epide- 
mical, nor even absolutely dangerous in all cases. He offered his 
services to attend those who were attacked by it, and even inocu- 
culated himself, as well as a young Arab who was in his service, 
with the virus ; both, however, fell victims to their temerity. 

The zeal of our other surgeons was unbounded; several of 
them shut themselves up in the lazaretto with the sufferers, and 
were rewarded for their noble devotion by the very small number 
of those who fell victims to the disease. An extraordinary fact 
and one worthy of recital occurred to a soldier of the 26th 
light dragoons. This man, attacked by the disorder, felt his end 
approaching, and, suffering the torments of a raging thirst, said to 
the physicians, ‘I have only a few moments to live; give me, I 
implore you, a bottle of port wine; that will, perhaps, calm the 
agonies I am enduring!" The physician consented, and gave the 
hotile to the dragroon, who swallowed the whole of its contents at 
a single draught, then threw himself back on his couch. and fell 
into a profound sleep. On awaking, he found himself considerably 
better; he no longer felt the torture of thirst, and the racking 
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pains he had before endured had subsided: his courage and 
strength increased hourly; and the patient speedily saw himself 
perfectly restored to health. From that time the doctor admi- 
nistered port wine to all his patients, and did not lose one. It is re- 
markable, that, although we lost several soldiers, not a single officer 
perished. Can it be that they were indebted to a better-served 
table, for this exception ? It appears, I think, extremely probable. 

Mr. Burroughs, Attorney-General at Bengal, arrived at Gyzeh 
from India, during the month of March. He returned to England 
by the same route we did. An extraordinary adventure happened 
to this gentleman, which I shall relate ; because it does honour to 
the Beys, and to the fidelity of the Arabs, who do not in general 
pride themselves much on this virtue. When he left Keneh, where 
he embarked to descend the Nile, his servant left behind him, by 
mistake, in the house which they had occupied, a small box be- 
longing to his master: it contained several letters of exchange, a 
considerable sum in gold, and jewels, and other valuable articles. 
The lock was injured, and the box might consequently have been 
opened with very little difficulty. ‘The servant did not dis- 
cover the loss, until they were at too great a distance to think 
of returning to Keneh. On his arrival at Gyzeh, however, 
Mr. Burroughs informed General Ramsay of the loss he had sus- 
tained, and begged him to interest himself in his behalf with 
Ibrahim Bey and Selim. ‘The General wrote, and despatched a 
Courier to the Beys, not, however, without some fear as to his safe 
arrival, from the troubled state of the country. But, before his 
letter could possibly have reached its destination, the Sheik of 
Keneh, in whose hands the casket had been placed, apprised Ibra- 
him of it, who immediately ordered a son of one of the Bedouin 
Chiefs to carry it to Cairo, by way of the desert, in order to avoid 
the Turks, and to deliver it from him to General Ramsay, to whom 
he also wrote to express the great pleasure he experienced at having 
it in his power to evince, in the smallest degree, his gratitude for 
the many kindnesses with which he had loaded him. I received this 
casket by order of the General, and, although it was open, and the 
lid only secured by cords, I nevertheless found, according to the 
inventory left with me by Mr. Burroughs, that nothing was missing. 
The Arab demanded a receipt, stating that the casket was un- 
touched, and an answer to [brahim Bey’s letter. ‘The General gave 
him both, and offered him a reward, in the name of the owner. 
This, however, the Arab refused, Ibrahim having, he said, ex- 
pressly forbidden him to accept any. 

Mr. Hamilton returned from his expedition into Upper Egypt 
towards the middle of April. He had every where met with the 
kindest reception, for which he was indebted to the Beys, who had 
given strict orders to this effect, and had secured to him every 
possible facility. He informed us that the plague had made great 
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ravages in the towns and villages of the Said, and that he had 
been compelled to have recourse to all kinds of precautions to pre- 
vent his people from communicating with the inhabitants ; but that, 
happily, during the whole of his journey, not a single man of his 
party had been attacked by the disorder. 

About this time, a young man, habited as a Turk, but calling 
himself a native of Guernsey, arrived at our garrison. He spoke 
both French and English extremely well, and related to us his his- 
tory; according to which, he had been taken prisoner by the Turks, 
and compelled to enter their service. He added, that he had escaped 
from their hands, and had come to claim his rights as an English- 
man, desiring to engage himself as a soldier in the 18th regi- 
ment. The interesting countenance of this youth pleaded so forei- 
bly in his behalf, that he was admitted. The new-comer made, 
however, such good use of his time, that he succeeded, in a very 
few days, in seducing a great number of soldiers, who went over 
to the Turks. The desertion, indeed, became so alarming that the 
General sent me to make complaints on this subject to the Viceroy. 
I did not doubt that the fugitives had arrived at Cairo, and took 
with me two dragoons to arrest them. On the road, I learnt that 
several had been seen to enter the citadel. They wished to form a 
body at Cairo, disciplined according to the European mode, and it 
was with our people that they proposed to organise it. I said to 
the Viceroy, that I had come to claim some soldiers who had de- 
serted their standard; that the General knew they were at Cairo ; 
that he had even learnt they had taken refuge in the citadel. He 
replied, that he was totally ignorant of it; but that, if it were 
really the case, he would engage his word to send them back to 
Gyzeh. 

On my return home, I perceived, near Fort Ibrahim, in the midst 
of a detachment of Turkish troops, two men disguised, whom I 
recognised as soldiers belonging to the 18th regiment. I conti- 
nued my route without appearing to remark them. On my arri- 
val at Gyzeh, however, I informed General Ramsay of the circum- 
stance, but told him that I had not a sufficient force with me to 
arrest the deserters, and that, the Viceroy having, besides, promised 
to send them back, I had thought it advisable to await his determi- 
nation. 

During the night of the 24th, nine other soldiers deserted, carry 
ing with them their arms, and accompanied by the young native of 
Guernsey. A dragoon followed their example, taking with him his 
horse. We then discovered that we had been duped, and that our 
Englishman was nothing more than the agent of the Viceroy. 

The General, being much irritated at this conduct, sent me again 
to Cairo, at seven in the morning, with a positive order to claim the 
deserters, and to notify that, if in the space of three hours they were 
not given up, all communication between Cairo and Gyzeh must 
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cease. I took with me twelve dragoons, to arrest such of the fugi- 
tives as I might overtake on the road, and to escort back those who 
should be delivered up to me. Arrived near Cairo, we spurred our 
horses, and entered the court of the palace at full gallop, where 
my little troop ranged itself in order of battle, This bold bearing 
seemed to intimidate the Turks, who, on their side, advanced a de- 
tachment of cavalry and of infantry. 

I entered the Viceroy’s palace, explained to him the motive of 
my Visit, and, with my watch in my hand, granted him three hours, 
within which space of time all the deserters were to be given up 
to me. 

I had scarcely concluded my conference, when one of my dragoons 
requested permission to speak with me, and informed me that the 
serjeant who commanded them had just seized, from a Turkish 
soldier, a musket belonging to the 18th regiment. I gave orders 
for its retention, and communicated this circumstance to the 
Viceroy, who then wished to persuade me that they had arrested 
one of the deserters, and that he was then in the palace. I re- 
quested to see him, and, on questioning him, learnt that he had 
been seduced by a man belonging to the household of the Viceroy, 
and speaking E nglish, from which circumstances I judged that the 
person indicated could have been no other than a dragoman, for- 
merly attached to the service of Lord Keith. I then begged the 
Viceroy, who denied any knowledge or participation in these pro- 
ceedings, to have the culprit sought for. My deserter recognised 
him immediately, and I insisted, mure peremptorily than ever, on 
the others being delivered up to me. At length, by dint of menaces 
I suceceded in prevailing on the Viceroy to give up nine, with a 
promise to send the remainder on the following morning ; a pro- 
mise which he faithfully kept ; but all our endeavours to seize the 
English traitor were unsuccessful. 

These poor wretches were, on their arrival, brought before a 
council of war, and all condemned to death: clemency, however, 
prevailed, and two only were executed ; the others obtained pardon. 


Such were the events which were passing amongst us, when the 
peace concluded at Amiens, between the warlike Powers, put an 
end to our stay in Egypt. The Indian army received orders to 
return to Calcutta, with the exception of the LOth, 61st, and SOth 
regiments ; which, to their great regret, were recalled to Europe. 
The troops were at liberty individually to offer their services for 
India; and about from a thousand to twelve hundred men availed 
themselves of this permission. 

On the 10th of May the army concentrated itself at Gyzeh ; 
where preparations had been made for its reception, as well as for 
its crossing the desert to Suez, where the fleet awaited it. 
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As I had almost the sole charge of these arrangements, I took 
care to establish two depdts of provisions and water; the one at 
Birket-el-Hadji, at the entrance of the desert, and the other about 
half way on the route. ‘The distance from Cairo to Suez is about 
twenty-three leagues ; and there is not a single drop of water to be 
met with on the whole of the road from Birket-el-Hadji to that 
post. 


The army passed through Boulac before entering the desert, and 


made the journey in detachments. 

General Baird left with the last. We separated from him with very 
great regret. This worthy chief had always distinguished himself 
by the lively interest which he took in the officers under his com- 
mand, and by his solicitude for the comfort of the soldiery. Severe, 
but strictly just, in the exercise of his duties, he was equally loved 
and respected by all his subordinates. 


Gyzeh was completely evacuated on the 21st, which plunged the 
inhabitants in the greatest distress. The town appeared quite 
deserted ; for, such was the dread inspired by the Turks, that they 
almost invariably concealed themselves on their approach. 


The army repaired to Suez, and embarked for India on the even- 
ing of the 6th of June, with the exception of a detachment of sepoys, 
one of the soldiers of which had been attacked by the plague. 
This detachment sailed about the end of July. 

Before quitting Gyzeh, General Ramsay paid a visit to the 
Viceroy. Until then he had always avoided seeing him, feeling, from 
many circumstances which had come to his knowledge, nothing but 
dislike and contempt for his character. ‘The General was old, and 
consequently rather timid on horseback; Mohammed Yousouf, 
who, on his arrival, saw him take some precaution in dismounting, 
indulged in a little ridicule on the occasion, and exclaimed to his 
interpreter, from whom I afterwards learnt it, ‘Is it this timid old 
man, then, who has sometimes endeavoured to intimidate me? He 
may congratulate himself that I was not sooner acquainted with 
him; I should then have acted with him more at my ease, and have 
made a more advantageous bargain.’ But the Viceroy was mis- 
taken ; the General's firmness was equal to his bravery; and neither 
ridicule nor menaces could have made him deviate, for a moment, 
from the right path. This worthy officer had gained his rank at 
the point of his sword, and amongst many other anecdotes of him, 
related in the army, was that of his memorable conduct at the 
battle of Lincelles in 1794, where, at the head of the 40th 
regiment of infantry of the line, he repulsed a force triple in 
numbers to his own, giving prcof, on the field of battle, of equal 
intrepidity and preserce of mind. 
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~ Cnaprer XIX. 


Departure of the Author from Boulae for Alexandria— Description 
of this Town and its Environs—Misunderstanding between the 
English and the Turks—The latter are driven out of the Town— 
Symptoms of Plague in the Army—Arrival of Despatches from 
England, which is followed by the Expedition of one of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's Aides-de-camp to Cairo—Some Remarks on the 
Mamelukes, after their departure from Gyzeh—Reflections on the 
actual State of Egypt, and the Pasha who governs it—The 
Author quits the Army, and returns to England. 

I auirrep Boulac on the morning of the 24th of May, and em- 
barked on the Nile, with four of my companions, who had obtained 
leave from General Baird to return to Europe. The period of my 
service on the staff of the Indian army having expired, I only 
thought of returning to Alexandria, where my regiment was en- 
camped, and on the point of leaving Egypt for Gibraltar. We 
descended the Nile as far as Rahmanieh, where we landed on the 
28th; from thence we continued our journey to Alexandria, by way 
of Damanhour. 

Major Moore, who was second in command of the cavalry, was 
stationed here, and lent us both horses and camels. We reached 
Damanhour on the 22d, at one in the afternoon, and were received 
by the officers of the 26th with the greatest cordiality. The 
plague had unfortunately commenced its ravages here, and orders 
had just been given for the encampment of the troops without the 
town. 

On the morning of the 3st, we continued our route towards 
Alexandria, where we arrived the following day, at noon. During 
the greater part of our march, our course had been along the bank 
of an old canal, (now dry,) which formerly conducted the waters of 
the Nile from Rahmanieh to Alexandria, and we crossed, by a 
bridge of boats, the intrenchment made by the English army, after 
the battle of the lst of March. ‘This intrenchment had been made 
to cut off the possibility of the waters of the Nile reaching Alexan- 
dria, then occupied by a French garrison. This canal has since 
been reconstrucied, by the Viceroy, Mohammed-Aly, under the 
direction of French engineers; an immense work, which has cost 
the Pasha enermous sums, and which must be regarded as a great 
benefit to the commerce of Egypt, since it has re-established a 
certain communication between this town and the Nile. 


The English garrison, which occupied Alexandria after the de- 
parture of the French troops, felt in their turn the consequences 
of the measure they had adopted for preventing the waters of the 
Nile from reaching Alexandria. The cisterns of the town were no 
longer supplied from it; the water furnished by the wells was 
brackish, and that which was brought from Rosetta in boats, was 
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the only kind of which they could make use. The delightful gar- 
dens which were formerly the ornament of Alexandria, being no 
longer fertilised by the mud deposited by the waters of the canal, 
had become almost as barreu as the desert which borders them. 


Founded by the Macedonian Conqueror, who, sensible of all the 
advantages of its position, conceived the hope of its becoming one 
day the centre of the commerce of the whole world, the town of 
Alexandria is seated on a long and narrow slip of land between the 
sea and the Lake Mareotis, with which it communicates by means of 
Cleopatra's canal, which at once furnishes it with the water necessary 
for the consumption of the inhabitants, and facilitates its commerce 
with the interior. But this town, so celebrated in antiquity, and 
which, under the brilliant court of the Lagides, enjoyed, during 
three centuries, a continually flourishing state of prosperity, is now 
only the shadow of its former self. Its unpaved streets are narrow 
and crooked ; its houses lowand unwholesome; its public edifices poor 
and in bad taste ; and, after having, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
contained a population of 300,000 free men, and more than double 
that number of women and slaves, it now does not count more 
than from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 

Alexandria is divided into the old and new town; the first of 
which is of much greater extent than the second. It is partly en- 
circled by walls of Arab architecture, flanked with towers. Their 
circumference is calculated at two leagues ; but the space which 
they enclose forms but a very small portion of the ancient town of 
the Ptolomies, the ruins of which are seen scattered over a surface 
three times as considerable. The foot of the traveller encounters at 
every step the remains of monuments and foundations, actually 
level with the soil: every thing presents to the view traces of the 
most frightful desolation; and, in those burning sands formerly 
covered with so many edifices, nothing is now seen but a few 
straggling date trees, or some isolated columns, the silent evidences 
of a splendour which no longer exists. 

Amongst those ancient remains which more particularly attract 
the attention is Pompey’s Pillar, considered by several travellers to 
be the most perfect architectural column which exists of its kind, 
and the height of which is gbout 115 feet. Next to this may be 
ranked the two obelisks, vulgarly called Cleopatra’s Needles ; one of 
which is still standing, and the o¢ifer overthrown. Although more 
than fifty feet high, and seven feet in circumference at the base, 
they are, nevertheless, formed out of a solid block of granite. It is 
conjectured that they formerly ornamented the entrance to the 
palace of the Ptolomies, the ruins of which are seen very near this 
spot. 

Edifices of another description, but not less wonderful, equally 
attract the attention of the traveller ; these are the Catacombs, or 
grottos, cut in the rock, which have served for the interment of 
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whole generations, They commence at the extremity of the old 
town, and extend to a considerable distance along the coast. As to 
the celebrated Pharos, placed by the ancients amongst the wonders 
of the world, it is now a castle called Pharillon, which serves as a 
directing guide to vessels entering the port. 

The slip of land on which Alexandria is built is nearly a league 
in length. On each of the two shores of this point is a port. That 
of the western side, or the old port, was not frequented by the 
Europeans before the arrival of the French in Egypt. The entrance 
to it is narrow and difficult ; but, once cleared, the bason is capable 
of receiving the largest ships, and the point called the Fig Trees 
shelters them, by its position, both from the north and north-west 
winds. ‘The inhabitants of Alexandria had formerly on these shores 
pleasure-houses and delicious gardens, which they made very pro- 
ductive by the manure deposited by the canal and cisterns of the 
town. ‘This point of land is still famous for the hunting of birds of 
passage, which come here in great numbers, particularly at the 
commencement of winter, when they quit the coasts of Europe in 
search of warmer climates. An historical recollection is attached 
to this spot: it is said to be here that Mark Antony, flying before 
the conqueror Octavius, came to demand protection from Cleopatra, 
after the battle of Actium: it is in the celebrated tower which is 
situated on this bank, that the Old Triumvir killed himself to escape 
the chairs of the conqueror. 

On the other side is the east and new port, which is ex- 
posed to the east and north winds, and rendered rather dangerous 
by the numerous shoals which surround it. It is defended by the 
forts of the great and little Pharos. During my stay at Alexandria, 
this port was filled with merchant ships of all nations, but princi- 
pally Turkish, Austrian, and Ragusian: the Old Port, on the con- 
trary, was almost exclusively occupied by Turkish and English 
ships of war, as well as by our transports. 

The population of Alexandria, like that of Cairo, is a mixture of 
Arabs, Turks, Kopts, Jews, and a few European merchants, who 
carry on a very lucrative commerce here. 

A continual communication is kept up with Rosetta. A great 
number of boats arrive here every day, laden with the produc- 
tions of Egypt, which are immediately transferred over to the mer- 
chaut ships that frequent this port. 

The environs of Alexandria, at the time of my stay there, were 
infested by numerous tribes of Bedouins, the vicinity to whom is 
always attended with some danger. We were twice obliged to 
have recourse to hostile measures, in order to keep them in order ; 
but, happily, threats alone sufficed to intimidate them. 

These environs are rich in vestiges of former times. The principal 
objects worthy of notice are the ruins of Canopus, and the remains 
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of Cleopatra’s Baths, now almost entirely immersed in water. Mag- 
nificent columns lie buried under the waves, which seem almost to 
luxuriate in rolling over these noble wrecks of ancient splendour. 

A great quantity of old medals and engraved stones are also found 
buried in the soil, with which the inhabitants carry on an extensive 
commerce, which they frequently endeavour to render still more lu- 
crative, by the sale of counterfeits, more or less perfect, by means 
of which they impose on the credulity or ignorance of strangers 

The Proteus of the anima 
from the astonishing quality with which it is gifted, of taking the 
colour of whatever object it approaches, abounds in the sands of 
Alexandria. The desert is also filled with jerboas, or Pharoah’s 
rats. The jerboa is a small and extremely pretty animal, Whose 
black eyes possess a most astonishing degree of brilliancy. Its 
long and bare tail, terminating in a black and white tuft, its deep 
grey skin, its round head and ears edged with white, and above 
all, the extreme shortness of the front paws in comparison with 
the hinder ones, (a disproportion which obliges the animal to move 
) distinguish it from every other of its species. 


imal kingdom, the cameleon, so curious 


by jumps and leaps, 

Since our arrival at Alexandria, the army had enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted state of perfect health, when symptoms of the plague sud- 
denly appeared in the town, and spread the greatest alarm through- 
out our ranks. Measures were immediately taken to secure us 
from this frightful malady. ‘The regiments of the line were ordered 
to encamp at a certain distance from each other, and to refrain from 
all unnecessary communication with the inhabitants ; the cavalry, 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Damanhour, where the contagion 
raged with the greatest violence, received orders to quit the in- 
fectious spot, and to encamp near the sea: strict injunctions were 
given to the soldiers to preserve from their effects only that which 
was absolutely requisite, and to bathe themselves twice a day in the 
lake Mareotis. These precautions arrested the progress of the evil, 
but did not entirely prevent it, as several soldiers of the 10th of 
the line, to which I also belonged, fell victims to it. 

This critical moment had at length passed, when the Comman 
der-in-Chief, Lord Cavan, having received intelligence of the 
signature of the Treaty of’ Peace at Amiens, and judging that the 
English would not remain much longer in Egypt, permitted the 
Turks to take possession of some of the fortresses, only reserving 
to himself that of Caffarelli, which commanded the town and Fort 
Triangular, situated to the west of Alexandria. At the same time 
a Turkish vessel of eighty guns, and some frigates, under the com- 
mand of the Capitana Bey, came and anchored in the Old Port. 

Still no orders for our departure arrived, and we were now in the 
middle of June. ‘The Osmanlies began to feel impatient, and the 
misunderstanding became at last so great, that the General thought 
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it necessary to adopt some precautionary measures. He recalled 
the 10th regiment, who now encamped in the town, to restrain 
this turbulent soldiery, and, should the occasion require it, to 
repress their insolence. 

Meanwhile, some of our sentinels were killed, and others in- 
sulted at their posts, on which the 10th took up arms; but the 
aggressors hid themselves, and we were unable to secure them. 


Lord Cavan then sent to Churchid Aga, who commanded the 
Turkish troops to signify to him, that, if he did not punish the 
culprits, he would expel all the Osmanlies from the place. The 
Aga, intimidated, promised satisfaction; two Turks were in fact 
arrested, ordered to be strangled, and executed on the spot. They 
were two green-turbaned janissaries, a head-dress which, as it is 
well known, is the exclusive distinction of those Musulmans who 
have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and visited the tomb of 
the Prophet, or who belong to the family of Ali. 


Their execution, looked on as impious, became the signal for a 
revolt among the Osmanlies, who considered themselves insulted by 
the punishment of true believers immolated to the manes of a few 
vile Christians, and for which they swore to be revenged. ‘These 
exasperated men, indeed, made a sudden attack on me and such of 
my comrades as had been present with me at this military execu- 
tion, for which we were quite unprovided, and had only just time 
to save ourselves by a hasty flight to our regiments, who imme- 
diately took up arms. The order for chasing the Turks out of the 
town was then given, and executed on the moment; but we lost, 
on this occasion, two more of our soldiers, who were assassinated by 
the infuriated Turks. Once expelled, they did not again obtain 
permission to return to the town ; we, therefore, remained in undis- 
turbed possession of it. 


On the 20th of January, a council of war, of which I was ap- 
pointed Judge, was ordered to assemble for the purpose of passing 
sentence on the captain of a Turkish vessel, which, having entered 
the old port with the plague on board, had made no announcement 
of it. Several dead bodies, which this officer had had thrown into 
the water since his arrival, were found on the coast ; and, the crime 
being fully proved, the captain was condemned to be publicly 
flogged in the market, or bazaar, of the town. ‘This miserable 
wretch only escaped the pain of death, which he had justly ineurred, 
because, by a happy chance, not a single inhabitant lost his life 
from his shameful conduct. 


On the 3d of August, Lord Cavan received despatches from 
England, which rendered it necessary to send one of his Aides-de- 
camp to Cairo. New plans of conciliation were proposed in the 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. 
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affair of the Beys; but it was too late: the Viceroy would listen 
to nothing. 

The Mamelukes, attacked by the Turks, had driven them back, 
with great loss, as far as Gyzeh. As soon, however, as the Beys 
learned that the English were again endeavouring to open fresh 
negociations in their favour, they retired, signifying to the Osmanlies, 
that, whilst there was any hope of an amicable arrangement, they 
would commit no more hostilities. When, however, they found that 
all negociation had ceased, they returned again to the attack. 

Sometimes conquerors, sometimes vanquished, and utterly dis- 
abled from repairing the losses they sustained, these brave men at 
length found themselves obliged to give way before forces con- 
stantly renewed, and each day becoming more numerous, and to 
retire to Upper Egypt, from whence the small number of those who 
escaped the sword took refuge in Nubia; where they continue to 
wander to this day, objects of the pity, rather than the fear, of their 
ferocious enemies. My poor friend Selim, whom I sincerely re- 
gretted, was amongst the number of those who fell. 

The orders for our departure, which we were in daily expectation 
of receiving, did not arrive sufficiently early for my wishes ; and, as 
my affairs required my presence in England, I resolved to ask leave 
to precede the army in my return, which I had the good fortune to 
obtain. : 

I was then going to quit for ever the classic land of Egypt, so 
celebrated in the annals of history, and now so fallen. I left 
under the yoke of barbarians, the soil which the recollections of 
former times have rendered so illustrious ; whose monuments, the 
imperishable evidences of its glory, delight and astonish the traveller 
after a duration of forty centuries, and will continue to strike suc- 
ceeding generations with equal wonder and admiration. Involun- 
tarily occupied with melancholy reflections on the decay of human 
grandeur, to which the surrounding objects gave rise, I could not 
refrain from asking myself, if our old Europe, so proud of its 
civilisation, was one day destined to offer a sad and new example 
of those political revolutions which shake empires and nations 
even to their very foundations, and efface them from the book of 
life, to leave nothing behind them but a vain and empty name. I 
asked myself if a time would come, in which, on the spot now occu- 
pied by so many flourishing cities, the traveller, astonished to meet 
with nothing but ruins, would seek in vain to recognise them ; if 
the same eye, afflicted by the melancholy sight of barren wastes, 
where formerly were seated Memphis and Palmyra, would no longer 
meet, under other latitudes, but with similar remains of a similar 
grandeur. 
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On the eve of quitting Egypt for ever, where I had now passed 
fifteen months, I experienced deep regret, not at leaving it, but at 
the idea of abandoning it to the government of a people so little 
calculated to raise it from its fallen state, and to place it in the 
rank it ought to hold amongst nations. 


In a country, where the sword constitutes the only form of 
government, where the will of a single man disposes of the fate of 
all the others, where the wants and complaints of the subjects 
remain unredressed,—in such a country industry must necessarily 
disappear, and civilisation cease to make any progress. It is in 
vain that the fertile plains of the Nile are every year covered with 
the richest harvests: those who have cultivated them derive no 
profit from these gifts of the earth; greedy collectors take posses- 
sion of them all in the name of the prince, who is by birth proprietor 
of the soil, which he uses according to his will. 

To support, for any length of time, such a state of things, it is 
easy to imagine how greatly the despot must be interested in keep- 
ing the people in .ignorance, which is his only security for their 
submission. If one idea of justice, or right of property, should 
come to enlighten them; if the laborious tellah who sows, should 
also determine to reap, and where he to become sensible of the 
advantages of legal rights, from that moment the master would no 
longer be’ enabled to seize on those sources which swell bis riches, 
and the reign of the despot would be at an end. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to assign a period at which such a change 
in the morals of a people, whom a long state of slavery has rendered 
almost insensible to their yoke, is likely to take place ; but it is by 
no means an impossible occurrence, and mary other causes may 
contribute to effect it. What a spontaneous, sudden, and unfore- 
seen movement has done in the fields of Greece, a similar impulse 
may accomplish in the plains of the Nile; and who can say where 
the ruin which seems to threaten the empire of the Crescent may end? 


Whatever may happen, the Egypt of the present day is no longer 
the same as that of which the melancholy aspect, at the commence- 
ment of this century, has so often distressed my sight. It is not 
that the form of its Government has changed ; the scimitar is still 
the only code by which it is ruled; but, at least, it is no longer in 
sanguinary hands, and, if it is again unsheathed, it will only be to 
strike guilty heads. 

God forbid, however, that I should brand with this name the un- 
happy Greeks, who have fallen the victims of Egyptian policy ; 
subservient to the policy of the Divan, I speak here only of the 
conduct of the Pasha, in the domestic exercise of his power. But, 
if the country is still destitute of institutions, the exalted views of 
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the man who governs it ina great measure make up for this defi- 
ciency, and his administration will be found, on an impartial view, to 


merit great praise. A regular and well-disciplined army raised, 
a navy created, public establishments founded, manufactures estab- 
lished, Cleopatra’s canal rebuilt, a commercial intercourse entered 
into with all nations, protection granted to European travellers, the 
limits of the territory extended beyond the tenth degree of latitude : 
all these benefits have been conferred on Egypt, by the present 
Viceroy, and give him a just title to celebrity and honour. 

European philanthropists may call him barbarous and impious, 
for taking up arms against Christian Greece, which aspires to 
independence ; but they do not consider, that, in his double character 
of Musulman and Turk, the war which Mohammed-Aly wages 
against the Greeks, who have revolted against Islamism and the 
Porte, may appear doubly sacred in his eyes, even supposing that 
he is not compelled by his political situation to adopt this course. 

Humanity must, no doubt, grieve for the effusion of noble blood, 
which at this moment inundates the soil of Greece. The recollec- 
tions attached to this land of genius, the noble cause which she 
defends, every thing combines to insure her our sympathy ; but the 
commiseration which she excites ought not, therefore, to prejudice, 
and make us blind to the merits of their enemies. 

Towards the middle of September, a favourable occasion present- 
ing itself for my sailing, I at length embarked for England, where 
I arrived in perfect safety, having touched at Malta and Gibraltar 
on my passage. 





Tue ReETROSPECT. 


As im those climes, where, on the mountain's steep, 
Girt with its garments of eternal snow, 
You may behold the sun-lit vales below, 
That in their rich and smiling beauty sleep,— 
So do the early scenes of other years 
Rise vividly before us—and it seems 
But yesterday since those bright noon-day dreams 
Beguiled us with their many hopes and fears : 
We wonder if that other stage of life, 
Which in immeasurable distance lay, 
Hath been attain’d already—day by day 
Sweeps onward thus, until the busy strife 
Of man’s existence all ingulph'd shall be 
In the dark ocean of eternity. 
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IsABEL DE MENDEz. 


A snort distance from one of the chief towns in Colombia, I 
remember to have seen, some three or four years ago, a romantic 
little cottage, which displayed a portion of its thatched front through 
the stately trees that adorned the paradisiacal spot whereon it stood, 
and which was then occupied by an elderly couple of the name of 
Mendez, whose native village is a good hour's ride from Toledo, in 
Spain. A desire to accumulate riches drew this once joyous pair 
from the enviable luxury of a rural life, and the haleyon days of 
blissful enjoyment, to the remote regions of the New World. 


When these worthy folks embarked for the scene of imagined 
wealth and happiness, they were accompanied by their accomplished 
daughter, the beautiful Isabel, whose sylph-like form and fascinating, 
yet artless, manners, rendered her an object of universal adoration. 
Her dark expressive eyes were of unequalled beauty; and tresses of 
the most luxuriant auburn hung in playful ringlets about her ele- 
gantly shaped neck; and her cheeks were of ‘a celestial rosy red, 
love's proper hue.’ 

There went passenger in the same vessel a young ensign, by 
name Diego Ruéz, who was proceeding with his regiment to re- 
duce to obedience the revolted colonists of Spanish India. The youth- 
ful Diego was struck with amazement when he beheld the tran- 
scendant beauties of the charming Isabel; but, when he listened to 
the silvery tones of her enchanting voice, and dwelt, with raptures, 
on the bewitching sweetness of her guileless deportment, his young 
heart felt a pang it had never known till then. He unhesitatingly 
professed himself the sincere admirer of the fair Isabel, and soli- 
cited the honour of her hand, to which her kind parents readily as- 
sented, after mature deliberation, and not without the consent of the 
generous Isabel herself, whose affections he had won by his manly 
comport. 

About one month subsequent to this interesting moment, the 
vessel reached her destination; and Don Francisco Villareal, com- 
mandant of the garrison, and uncle to the youthful lover, came on 
board to welcome his nephew to New Spain, who embraced his re- 
lative, and introduced him to the object of his solicitude. 

The worthy commandant received his intended niece with the 
warmth and affection of a parent, and expressed himself in the hand- 
somest terms, delighted with the lovely girl, but strongly urged a 
postponement of the happy nuptials, until Diego had attained a 
higher rank in his honourable profession, which he was apprehensive 
the weighty cares of conjugal felicity might, in one so young, tend 
to retard; and which the worthy commandant was at much pains 
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to explain. Isabel saw the cruel necessity of yielding to the dic- 
tates of her dear Diego’s monitor, and cheerfully submitted to sen- 
timents emanating from a mind matured by prudence and discre- 
tion. A few short weeks after the landing of these happy voyagers, 
the regiment to which Diego was attached received orders to join 
the main body of the royalists. This distressing intelligence terrified 
the tender Isabel; but she sighed in secret, and strove to combat 
the feelings which assailed her troubled breast, with a meritorious 
magnanimity ; yet she was distracted at the thought of parting so 
suddenly from her affianced lord, and the dangers he would have to 
encounter preyed heavily upon her spirits. 

The dreaded moment of separation came, and the youthful lovers 
met to bid each other an affectionate adieu. ‘ Diego,’ said the 
lovely girl, as her brilliant eyes were for a moment dimmed by a 
suffusion of heartfelt tears, which imparted an inexpressible melan- 
choly to her angelic countenance, ‘ you are going to leave me, per- 
haps for ever! Do not go, my dearest Diego,—pray do not go, my 
love '’ ‘ Be not so distressed, replied the confident youth ; ‘ I leave 
you but for a time—to return to thy arms deserving such wonderful 
goodness. I go to conquer, not to die! I go, my Isabel, to achieve 
a name worthy thy love. Thy image is indelibly engraven on my 
heart ; and, when I think of thee, thou loveliest of thy sex! the 
horrors of war will nerve my willing arm, and make a very hero 
of thy unalterable and ever fond Diego. Come, come, my dearest, 
best beloved Isabel, be not so distressed !’ Much more the lovers 
whispered ere they embraced again, and bade each other a fond 
farewell. 

During a period of three years, the youthful Diego made a rapid 
advancement in his profession, and acquitted himself on all oc- 
casions with honour to his own reputation as well as to his country, 
About this period a letter was received from the colonel of Diego's 
regiment, addressed to the father of Isabel, whose affectionate heart 
was overjoyed when she saw the well-known messenger present the 
long-expected pacquet. ‘Bless me, Pedro,’ exclaimed the lovely 
girl, ‘ you appear sad; are you fatigued, Pedro?’ continued the un- 
suspecting Isabel, and begged that he would retire and refresh 
himself. 


She fondly and eagerly watched the eyes of her father as they 
were fixed upon the seal: he broke the fastening—and an 
involuntary sigh escaped him. ‘ My dear father,’ said the generous 
girl, when she saw the colour forsake her parent’s cheeks, as he 
perused the fatal paper, ‘what, in the name of the Holy Virgin, is 
the matter, Sir?) Oh! my Diego, my dear Diego, is killed!’ The 
old man pressed his beloved child to his perturbed breast, whilst a 
tear of sympathy moistened his aged eye. ‘There, read, my dear 
girl, for | cannot speak it! * * * The lost Isabel received the 
ominous writing with a trembling hand, and cast her beautiful eyes 
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hastily over its contents: it told her that her Diego had ceased to 
exist! He died in the arms of Victory! The poor Isabel shrieked 
aloud, and fell senseless into the arms of her distressed father. 
‘My child! my child !’ cried the good old man, ‘live ! live! to make 
thy dear father happy ! Oh!’ exclaimed the bewildered Mendez, ‘ that 
these cruel wars should rob the innocent of peace, and convert their 
happiness into the bitterest woe! My dearest Isabel, ‘tis your old 
father that calls upon you. Open those eyes of thine that were 
wont to gladden his fond heart. Speak to me, my girl! Oh! 
speak to me, my dearest child! For the love of God, speak |’ 
Isabel opened her bright eyes: she cast a wild glance at her 
agonised parent, but again swooned away. A little time elapsed, 
and the poor girl once more recovered, but she knew not those 
around her: the dire catastrophe had deprived her of reason. 
‘Where is my Diego? my love?’ she cried, in accents that would 
have softened the most obdurate heart. ‘Give him to me, ye 
barbarians! Restore him to my arms, ye cruel wretches ! Oh! 
gracious Heaven, why persecute me thus? but I will see my love! 
my life! My Diego, where art thou?’ The raving Isabel sank upon 
the ground in a state of insensibility. Her matchless eyes lost 
their bright lustre; and the roseate colour of her once rounded 
cheek was usurped by the ghastly hue of the faded lily. The 
beautiful Isabel de Mendez was only known by name. 
_ Often has she trodden the burning sands of inhospitable Colombia, 
unpitied and forlorn, beseeching Heaven to ‘hearken to her lamen- 
tations. I saw her, for the last time, ere she bade an eternal adieu 
to this world of strife: she was musing, as was her wonted custom, 
in the public street, but with an air, methought, of peculiar serenity 
and apparent rationality. Perceiving that I noticed her, she ap- 
proached towards me with a hurried step, and, looking earnestly in 
my face, she faintly said, ‘ Have you seen my beloved? ‘ Ah, Isabel,’ 
I replied, ‘he is happy, he is in heaven!’ ‘ Diego happy, and me 
miserable ! no, no, it cannot be! Didst thou know my love, then ? 
Oh, he was the idol of my soul, my heart's core! But I know he 
is dead; he is gone, gone for ever! I tell thee what, stranger,’ 
said the bewildered maiden, as her countenance assumed a look of 
the most dignified composure, and placing the fore-finger of her 
right hand upon my lips, as she directed the other towards the 
skies, ‘I tell thee, stranger, thou must not breathe his name! 
There, there, I see him, he beckons to me! Look, look, there, 
there, how his lips move! he chides me for my tardiness! I come, 
dearest Diego, I come!’ She uttered these unmeaning words in a 
tone of deep despair, that made me shudder. ‘Come, Isabel,’ said 
I, ‘let me take you home, your mother has been seeking you.’ 
‘ Seeking for me, ha, ha, ha! My mother seeking Isabel, ha, ha! 
You trifle with my feelings, Senor: my mother has been dead and 
buried full twenty years ago, and my poor old father, too, is with 
her in paradise! My mother seeking me! Why, how canst thou 
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insult me thus? But Diego is not here; and I have no one left to 
protect me now,’ said the poor maniac, whilst a profusion of burning 
tears bedewed her colourless cheek. 

I could not leave her—I pressed her warm hand—she opened 
her eloquent eyes, and a faint smile acknowledged the emotion of 
her broken heart. It was the last effort of exhausted nature—she 
trembled sadly—TI placed my hand upon her forehead : it was cold 
and moist—I spoke to her, but she answered not—her spirit had 
fled ! 


Tue Minstret Maip tro wer ABSENT KNIGHT. 


Tuov art gone, my noble knight, 

To glad the eyes of ladies bright,— 

Nor think’st thou in the woodland bower 
Pines thy once cherish’d Mountain Flower. 


Thy foot is lightest in the dance ; 

And in the tournament thy lance 

And waving plume are loftiest ; 

And richest is thy mailed vest. 

And when the clarion’s sound is play‘d, 
Like lightning gleams thy battle blade ; 
Thy war-cry loudest strikes the ear 

Of palsied foe with deadly fear. 


The victor's wreath for thee they'll twine, 
And music such as seems divine, 

Shall spring from high-born minstrelsy— 
Will it not wake a thought of me ? 


When glittering stars in heaven are set, 
And turret, wall, and minaret, 

The moon hath tipt with silver light,— 
I find thee absent, my loved knight. 


I walk through silent glen and glade, 
Where we together oft have stray'd, 
And court our favourite resting-place— 
There I have felt thy fond embrace. 


But thou art gone! My languid lyre 
Hath lost its once elated fire, 

Nor gives sweet sounds, but mournfully 
Breathes, as it were in sighs, for thee. 


Return, then—let me view thy face 
Unchanged, and feel thy fond embrace : 
The tuneful cadence of thy voice 

Shall bid my drooping heart rejoice, 
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Tue Case or Mr. Erskine, at Bomsay. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, June 15th, 1828. 

Tue letters of ‘ Vindex, in ‘The Asiatic Journal’ of April and 
June last, are so evidently intended to give a false impression of the 
proceedings of his Majesty's Court of Justice, at Bombay, in regard 
to Mr. Erskine, that I must request you will publish the whole 
Judgment of the Court in that important case; which will enable 
those who feel an interest in the matter to draw their own conclu- 
sions from the facts therein detailed; and, as ‘The Asiatic Journal’ 
has admitted into its columns garbled and incorrect statements, in 
which some of the most material facts are suppressed, whilst others 
are alluded to in a manner calculated to mis-lead and deceive, I feel 
confident that a sense of what is due to public justice will at once 
induce you to comply with my request. 


The abuses that had been going on in Mr. Erskine’s office were 
brought to the notice of the Court, in the first instance, by a peti- 
tion presented by one of the suitors in the Small Cause Court, 
complaining of extortions and injustice, to which the petitioner had 
been subjected. This petition, and others of a similar nature, were 
referred to Mr. Erskine, for his report upon them; but, so little 
satisfactory were his explanations on the subject, that his Native 
head clerk, Bappoo Ramjee, was examined: on oath touching the 
frauds which were alleged by the petitioners to have take place in 
Mr. Erskine’s office. Bappoo Ramjee so grossly prevaricated in 
his examination, that he was committed to jail; but enough had 
been elicited from him to determine the Court to examine Mr. 
Erskine himself. It is most untrue, however, that Mr. Erskine was 
exainined, in secret, by the Recorder, as ‘ Vindex’ asserts. On the 
contrary, he was examined by the Court, consisting, at that time, 
of the Recorder, Mayor, and Aldermen; and, when his examina- 
tions were concluded, he was informed, by the Recorder, in presence 
of the Mayor and Aldermen, that they (the Judges) had come to the 
determination of dismissing him publicly from the situations he 
held under the Court; but that, if he thought he could explain his 
conduct to the satisfaction of a jury, that course was open to him ; 
aud, if he determined to adopt it, he would only be suspended from 
his offices until the issue of his trial was known. 


Mr. Erskine at once declined the option thus afforded him of 
going before a jury, and ‘the unanimous judgment of the Court 
was accordingly pronounced by the Recorder, at a Special Court, 
summoned for the purpose, and in presence of the other Judges, 
who were all in their places on the bench at the time. The im- 
portant fact of Mr. Erskine having refused the option of a Trial by 
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Jury, was not noticed by the Court in giving judgment ; but the 
omission is supplied by the author of ‘The Case of Mr. Erskine, in 
which publication that circumstance is mentioned. If Mr. Erskine 
had been put upon his trial before a jury, the evidence of Bappoo, 
as elicited in his examination, coupled with Mr. Erskine’s own 
admissions, as recorded in the Court's judgment, must have ensured 
his conviction; or, if these could not have been received in evi- 
dence against him, (as to which I am not lawyer enough to deter- 
mine,) there was the overwhelming testimony of hundreds of poor 
suitors in the Small Cause Court, whom he had plundered and 
oppressed without mercy, and who had petitioned the Court for 
redress against him. 


The name of Mr. Elphinstone, at that time Governor of Bombay, 
is mentioned by ‘ Vindex,’ and became necessarily connected with 
these proceedings, from the extraordinary line of conduct adopted 
by him on the occasion, At the period when Mr. Erskine was 
dismissed from the offices he held under the Court, he was Super- 
intendant of Police ; a situation of great trust and emolument, and 
to which he had been appointed by the Government; and it was 
considered, by the Court, as due to the Governor, to inform him of 
the grounds on which a person holding an office under Government 
had been dismissed from those he held under the Court, and the 
Recorder in consequence sent Mr. Elphinstone a copy of the Court's 
judgment against Mr. Erskine, with a note, in which he stated his 
reasons for doing so, and added that Mr. Erskine had declined the 
option of having his case decided by a jury. Mr. Elphinstone 
acknowledged and thanked the Recorder for his communication ; 
and, in the following month, (the 30th of July, 1823,) a publie 
meeting of the Literary Society was held, at which Mr. Elphinstone 
presided, and proposed a laudatory address to the same Mr, 
Erskine! The proceedings of that meeting appeared in the Bom- 
bay Government paper, ‘ The Courier, on the § Saturday following 
and which I hope you will also publish, as they will account for 
the disgraceful opposition which was immediately thereafter shown 
to the proceedings of his Majesty's Court at Bombay, and the base 
attempts that were made to interfere with, and impede, the adminis- 
tration of Justice there ; for, when the Governor bad thus hoisted 
the banner of party, in opposition to the King’s Court, it is not to 
be wondered at, that he found active and zealous partisans in many 
of those who were indebted to him for the official situations they 
then held, and dependent on his patronage for their further advance- 
ment, ‘The address was carried unanimously, (for who would 
have ventured to say, ‘No,’ to a proposition of the Governor's ?) 
and exhibits the disgraceful and degrading spectacte of the head of 
the Bombay Government, and * *, subscribing them- 
selves with sentiments of the truest respect and esteem (such are 
the concluding words of the address) to a public delinquent. 
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The second letter of ‘ Vindex,’ published in ‘The Asiatic Journal’ 
for June, is a tissue of such unfounded and libellous assertions on 
the Court, that I scarcely know in what terms to notice it. It adverts 
to circumstances that took place at Bombay, after Mr. Erskine’s dis- 
missal, some of which would have been important, if they had been 
correctly stated. Vindex asserts, that no written rules, or table of 
fees, had ever been established, by which to regulate the proceedings 
and charges in the Small Cause Court; that ‘the suitors also had 
never previously applied for a taxation of costs, and that, “in Mr. 
Erskine’s case,’ the Recorder's Court framed instructions for the 
purpose, ex post facto, arbitrarily, &c.’ All this is utterly untrue : 
a set of rules, and a table of fees for the Small Cause Court, had 
been framed by Sir William Syer, the first Recorder of Bombay ; 
the latter were hung up in Mr. Erskine’s office, and he was bound, 
under the solemn sanction of an oath, to be regulated by that table 
of fees in his charges. He was also bound, by one of the said 
rules, to account to the Court, on oath, when required, for all his 
charges and proceedings in the Small Cause Court; and it was 
under that very rule, that he was examined, vivd voce, by the 
Judges. The unfortunate suitors complained loudly and justly by 
petition to the Court, after Mr. Erskine’s dismissal, that, although 
they had always applied for a taxation of costs, it was invariably 
refused, and they were compelled to pay the bills which Mr, 
Erskine or his clerk presented, without being allowed to object to 


a single item, although they were shamefully overcharged in every 
instance. 


The Court, in consequence, ordered a certain number of bills, 
which had been paid to Mr. Erskine, to be taken indiscriminately 
from the records of his office, and taxed by the master in Equity, 
which was done. I send herewith an official copy of the return to 
that order of the Court, and the result, as your readers will observe, 
is, that, on twenty one bills, (being the number thus taxed,) Mr. 
Erskine had charged and received one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two rupees, whilst he was only entitled, by the table of fees, 
to charge nine hundred and thirty rupees! I must also here 
remark, that the last bill in the list, No. 392, is that of the poor un- 
fortunate widow, from whom he extorted ten rupees, (as particu- 
larly set forth in the judgment of the Court,) after having charged, 
and actually received from her, as appears by this return, three 
times as much as he was entitled to do. The Court, on seeing by 
this list the very serious extent to which Mr. Erskine had been 
plundering the public, immediately determined that all those who 
had been subjected to these disgraceful overcharges, snould be 
allowed the opportunity of having their bills taxed, and the over- 
charge returned to them ; and hence the orders issued by the Court 
to that effect. Some of the unfortunate suitors had their bills 
taxed and the overcharge returned ; but it was soon discovered, that 
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some wealthy Natives were buying up Mr. Erskine’s bills on specu- 
lation, and, on this being intimated to the Court, the further taxa- 
tion of these bills was very properly put a stop to. 

These are the facts (of which ‘ Vindex’ pretends ignorance) con- 
nected with the taxation of the bills of costs ; and will any one say, 
that, under the circumstances I have stated, the amount of the 
security exacted by the Court, before Mr. Erskine was permitted 
to leave the island, was too much? If the Court erred at all, it was 
in allowing such a delinquent to escape as he did, with comparative 
impunity. 

I must again beg of you to insert the Court’s judgment, and the 
list of taxed bills, both of which are (be it remembered) official copies 
of recorded documents. and must produce a conviction of the deep 
guilt of Mr. Erskine, in the mind of every one who reads them. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Jusriria, 


The Honourable the Court of the Recorder of Bombay, June the \8th, 
1823. 

Ar a Special Court summoned on this day,—Present: the Honourable 
Sir Edward West, Knight, Recorder; John Leckie, Esq., Mayor; William 
Page Ashburner, Benjamin Phillips, and Robert Wallace, Esqrs., Alder- 
men,—the following judgment of the Court was delivered by the Honour- 
able Sir Edward West : 

We have thought it right to convene a Special Court, for the purpose 
of publicly reprehending one of the officers of the Court for misconduct 
in his office. Some investigations have lately been made of the conduct 
of the Clerk of the Small Causes: had the result of those investigations 
been favourable to Mr. Erskine, his exculpation would necessarily have 
been public ; the result having been unfavourable to him, it is equally 
necessary that that result, and the decision of the Court upon it, should 
be made public. 

This is necessary, as well for the purpose of example, as for that of 
convincing the Native community that this Court will protect them from 
extortion and oppression ; to convince them that this Court, the peculiar 
end and object of whose establishment is to protect them from fraud and 
oppression by others, will not so far forget itself, and the object of its 
institution, as to screen or permit fraud and corruption in its own offices, 
and within its own walls, 

It was necessary to call a Special Court for this purpose, as by the 
constitution of this Court, a majority of the Judges, 1 mean the three 
Aldermen, relinquish their seats on Friday next, the first day of term; and, 
had we waited till that day, one set of Judges would haye had to decide 
on evidence delivered before another set. 

That the nature of the abuses which have been found to exist in Mr, 
Erskine’s office may be fully understood, I shall state at some length the 
manner in which those abuses were discovered, and the investigations 
which have taken place in consequence of such discovery. 

The first charge against Mr. Erskine is in a case, in which a woman of 
the name of Ruttunvow was the plaintiff, on the 15th of April last, A 
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petition was presented to me from this woman, in which she stated that 
she had received a judgment in the Small Cause Court, for 459 rupees ; 
that the defendants had paid this sum into Mr, Erskine’s office, but that 
she could not obtain it from the office, as the defendants had given a 
notice of motion for a new trial. On looking to the notice, I found it had 
been given too late, and, therefore, made order on Mr. Erskine to pay 
the woman her money. 


In this petition it was stated that Mr, Erskine had compelled the 
plaintiff to pay the defendant’s cost before he would permit her to sue 
out a writ for the recovery of the damages. When first I read the peti- 
tion, I supposed the statement to have been a mistake of the petitioner. 
Hearing, however, a short time afterwards, of some other irregularities in 
the office, I again referred to the petition, and sent for the petitioner. 
Her son attended me ; and, on examining him, I found not only, as was 
afterwards admitted by Mr. Erskine, that the statement in the petition 
was correct, but the son added, that Mr. Erskine had deducted ten rupees 
from the sum due to the plaintiff, before he paid it to her. His statement 
was this: ‘I went,’ said he, ‘to Mr. Erskine’s office, and his clerk told 
me, that Mr. Erskine’s charges were 110 2 0 rupees, and that, after I had 
paid that, he would give me a notice on the defendant, and, when he 
brought the money, he would pay it to me. I afterwards went to Mr. 
Erskine’s office: Mr. Erskine told me, When your mother comes and 
signs a receipt for it, she shall have it. I said, it was not the custom of 
widow ladies, of my caste, to come out. Mr. Erskine carried the money, 
and gave it to my mother; and for that I paid him a fee of ten rupees, 
for going to her house to carry the amount. My mother was a poor 
woman, and offered five rupees; but Mr. Erskine said what was his fee 
he took. My mother said, I have several children, and I have only seven 
rupees a month to feed them. She signed the paper. I went several times 
after that, to get a bill for the ten rupees’ fee. Sometimes, Mr. Erskine was 
not there; at other times, I do not know whether he was there or not. Once 
I saw Mr. Erskine in the room; but his clerk would not let me go in to speak 
to him.’ This statement about the ten rupees I could not conceive could 
possibly be true, but, nevertheless, considered it my duty to examine the 
witness in the presence of Mr. Erskine; and accordingly, on the 13th of 
May, one of the Aldermen (Dr. Philips) and myself being in Court, we 
retired into a private room with Mr. Erskine, and examined the witness 
upon oath. That no other person might hear the charge, Dr. Philips was 
so good as to act as interpreter, and I took down the evidence myself. 
The witness was examined, and told precisely the same story as before ; 
and Mr. Erskine, on being asked what he had to say, admitted the fact, 
and said he took the ten rupees as a fee for going to the plaintiffs house. 
I asked him whether he could point out any such fee in the table of fees 
which I handed to him ; he allowed he could not. On what ground Mr. 
Erskine can attempt to excuse this, I do not know. I have heard from 
him no attempt at excuse, though he has had many opportunities given to 
him for that purpose. As to any justification of his conduct, it is out of 
the question, as there is no such fee allowed by the table of fees, I 
confess I cannot understand by what motive he could have been actuated 
in withholding, from a poor woman, appealing to him as she did, stating 
that she had several children, and only seven rupees a month to feed them, 
what was to her so large a sum. I do not understand how he could have 
so far forgotten his feelings as a gentleman, and his principles as an 
honest man. 
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Thus much for this case: but I cannot omit, before I entirely quit it, 
to reprobate the very improper practice, admitted by Mr. Erskine to 
prevail in his office, (though unsanctioned by any rule,) of making the 

laintiff, who has recovered a judgment, pay the defendant’s costs, before 
he is permitted to avail himself of his judgment, or to sue out execution 
against the defendant. The plaintiff is, of course, liable for his own costs; 
but by what rule of law or justice is it, that, after he has recovered a 
judgment, he is compelled to pay the defendant’s costs. Look to the 
consequences of such a practice: should the defendant be insolvent, or 
should he abscond, or secrete himself, or, in short, should any thing hap- 
pen to prevent the plaintiff from recovering his costs and damage against 
the defendant, the whole of the defendant’s costs must fall upon the 
plaintiff, in addition to his own, The motive of this practice is much 
more easily understood than the reason, I ain sorry to say; but I fear that 
the motive was the same as in the case of the ten rupees: I mean, again to 
squage as much as could be squaged from the miserable, hard earnings 
of that poor class of people who usually apply for redress to the Small 
Cause Court. 

The second charge against Mr. Erskine is, the having charged, and 


received from the suitors, one whole rupee for each seal, instead of half 


a rupee, the fee paid to the sealer. 

A few weeks after my arrival here, I found, from the rules of Court, 
that half a rupee only was to be charged by the sealer, for every seal 
affixed to proceedings in the Smali Cause Court, but that the sealer was 
receiving one whole rupee. I inquired of Mr. Woodhouse, the late 
sealer, the reason of the practice: he told me that one rupee had always 
been received, but did not know whether the rule had been altered. 1 
then referred to Mr. Sandwith, as being one of the oldest practitioners of 
the Court: he could give me very little information, excepting that it 
had been received for many years. Finding, however, no authorised 
alteration of the original rule, I desired the sealer to receive but half a 
rupee; and, consequently, on the 20th of March, his fees for seals on 
proceedings out of the Sinall Cause Court, were reduced to half a rupee 
for each seal. Many weeks after this, on some day between the 6th and 
20th of May, (I cannot charge my memory with the precise day,) I had 
occasion to send for Mr. Erskine’s bock of fees, and was very much 
surprised, on examining the book, (which I had taken some pains to 
understand, and had at last mastered in spite of its being so illegible, as 
Mr. Erskine admits it in his examination to be,) to find, that, up to the 
Jast charge made in the book, which charge was dated the 6th of May 
last, a whole rupee had continued to be charged on each seal. I men- 
tioned this to Mr. Erskine’s clerk, who immediately admitted it. As 
soon as] saw Mr. Erskine, I, of course, mentioned it to him; | mentioned 
it also to him twice afterwards. On these occasions he said he was not 
aware of it, and, if it was so, it was very improper; but on no one of 
these occasions did he say he would investigate, or had investigated, the 
subject; or that he would discharge the clerk, if it should turn out to be 
the case, or any thing of the kind. Now I would ask if this was the 
conduct of acorrect man, jealous of his honour and his character? Would 
not such a one immediately have exclaimed, ‘I am shocked to hear this; 
I will immediately inquire into it, and take care to discharge my clerk, 
if it be so;’ or would not such a person even have requested the Court 
to investigate the matter, in order to clear his own character from a 
suspicion of participation in the fraud? 1 will now read Mr. Erskine’s 
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own examination, when called upon to answer this charge. —Examination 
read. 


June \3th, 1823. 
Present: the Honourable Sir Edward West, Knight, Recorder; John 
Leckie, Esq., Mayor; William Ashburner, Esq., Alderman. 


William Erskine, Esq., sworn. Examined by the Court. 

Recorper.—I mentioned to you, on the 20th of May last, in Court, 
the fact that your clerk had been charging one rupee for each seal, 
whilst he paid only half a rupee to the sealer. I mentioned it also, I 
believe, two other times. 

Mr. Ersxine.—I think it must have been on that day, and I think 
you must have mentioned it two other times, 

Recorper.—Have you inquired into the fact ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I think your Lordship did not mention the number of 
the cause, and, as you were making some investigations, I thought it 
would be interfering between the Court and Bappoo, and might appear to 
be altering the state of circumstances. 

Recorper.—I mentioned it to you, not as a single instanee, but as a 
thing which had gone on for some time, 

Mr. Ersxtne.—I thought your Lordship had mentioned it as in one 
ase. ’ 

Recorpver.—I mentioned it as a thing which had continued ever since 
the reduction of the fee of the sealer. 

Mr. Ersxine.—I did not understand it on a general sense. 

[Here the Recorder referred to Mr. Leckie, who had been in Court 
when the Recorder spoke to Mr. Erskine about the seals. Mr. Leckie 
agreed with the Recorder, that he had mentioned to Mr. Erskine the 
charging of one rupee for a seal as a practice which had been going on 
some time. } 

Recorper.—Are you prepared now to say, Mr. Erskine, whether the 
fact has been so or not? 

Mr. Ersxine.—It will appear in the bills of particulars, which are in 
your Lordship’s possession ; (book containing bills of particulars, called 
* Book of Items,’ shown to Mr. Erskine, who examines it;) up to the 
6th of May last, as far as appears from this book, one rupee has always 
been charged for the seal at the time the notice was given. I think, 
either by Mr. Sandwith, or on the authority of Mr. Sandwith, that no 
more than half a rupee was to be given to the sealer. I called Bappoo, 
and desired him to be careful that no more was given or charged. 

_ Recorper.—Some of these bills (showing Mr. Erskine the bills in 
‘The Book of Items,’ in which the rupee was charged for the seal) of 
course have been paid to you, Mr. Erskine? 

Mr. Ersxine.—Some of them must have been paid to me. I have 
brought the books; (produces cash-book and examines it ;) yes, in No. 
131, the costs appear to have heen received. 

Recorper.—And, | suppose, in many others too ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—Yes, in all probability. There is another (still ex- 
amining cash-book) in No. 116, where the costs have been received, and 
in 105, in No. 132, the same seems to have been the case, and in 139. 

Recorper.—Do you not look over the items which compose the 
charge, (that is, bill,) before you take the money. 

Mr. Ersxine.—I have not looked over each item of the bills. I have 
been accustomed to trust to the accuracy of the clerk in the office, to 
whom the duty belongs of making he bills and included the sum total 
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in the judgment, on being assured it had been made up in the usual 
form. 

Recorver.—This was leaving a great deal to the clerk, and he might 
be cheating you, or cheating the public. 

Mr. Erskxine.—It certainly was very improper conduct in me, and 
I am fully ‘sensible of it, and regret it extremely. 

Recorper.—Mr. Erskine, you are confident you told Bappoo not to 
charge more than half a rupee? 

Mr. Ersxine.—lI am certain I mentioned it ; Lam confident I charged 
Bappoo, at the time I reduced the fee to the sealer, not to charge to or 
receive more from the clients. [Some questions were here put to Mr. 
Erskine, with respect to the number of cases in which the whole rupee 
for seals had been improperly received by him, and he says:] For all 
the summonses which have been sued out between the 20th of March, 
and the 6:h of May last, and in which judgment has been obtained, and the 
money received, one rupee has been received for the seal. 

This examination having been read over to Mr. Erskine, he wishes to 
add the following particulars :— 

The Honourable the Recorder did, upon one or more occasions, say 
to me, that it appeared the seal had continued to be charged at one 
rupee after the reduction to half a rupee I mentioned the circumstance 
to Bappoo, and asked if it was possible? He confessed it did appear to be 
the case. [I asked him what had induced him to make the charge, how 
he had suffered it to enter the account?) He could give no reason, but 
said that he had forgotten it. 

-——— 16th June, 1823. 
Present: Sir Edward West, the Mayor, and all the Aldermen. 

Recorper.—l! will now, again, call your attention to what I men- 
tioned to you in Court, on the 20th of May, that one rupee had been 
charged (for each seal) instead of half a rupee, Was it, upon recollection, 
a general observation, as on a fact going on for some time, or as a single 
instance, 

Mr. Ersxine.—In that case, my Lord, I understood it to have been a 
general observation. 

Recorper.—Do you remember, on the 11th of June, my mentioning 
the fact about the seal, the fact of the subpoena, and about the ten 
rupees ia Ruttonvow’s case ; and that I said that I must necessarily bring 
them before the Court? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I think it is probable that your Lordship mentioned 
them. I have not quite a distinct recollection as to the subpeena, but I 
think it was also mentioned. The seal and the ten rupees were certainly 
mentioned, 

Recorper.—Did not you, Mr. Erskine, on that occasion, and on a 
former occasion, (when the improper charge of the seal was mentioned,) 
say that you were not aware of it, and that, if it were so, it was very 
improper? 

Mr. Ersxine.—On the former occasion, I did. I have no recollection 
of saying so on the last occasion. 

Recorper.—Did you, on the last occasion, admit that it had been so? 

Mr. Ersxixe.—l do not recollect admitting it: I was a gocd deal 
confused and agitated at what had fallen from your Lordship, and have 
not a distinct recollection of it. 

Recorper.—Did you mention to me (on that occasion) that you had 
told segnes of it, and that he had admitted it, and said it was a 
mistake ¢ 
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Mr. Ersxtve.—I don’t recollect telling your lordship so, except at the 
time of my examination (on Friday last): I might have done so, but [ 
have no recollection of it. Bappoo confessed it to me only a short time 
before the examination took place. 

Recorver.—Do you remember about the day Bappoo mentioned it to 
your ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I don’t remember exactly ; but, to the best of my recol- 
lection, it was three or four days before. 

Recorver.—Had you mentioned it before to Bappoo } 

Mr. Ersxine.—Yes, I had. 

Recorper.—Did he confess it before ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—He did not. 

Recorper.—Why did you not, between the pe riod of my first men- 
tioning it to you, on the 20th May, and the time of Bappoo confessing it, 
institute an investigation, to see if it were so, or not? A single glane e of 
any page of your old book would have shown whether it was so, or 
not? 

Mr. Ersxine.—It was my duty to have done so, but (I confess) I 
was, during all that time, in a very feverish state of feeling, in conse- 
quence of the inquiry and investigation that were going on, and the 
papers that were asked for, which prevented me from setting about it as 
i ought to have done. 

RecorpER.—In your former examination, on Friday last, why did you 
not, having ascertained from B: appoo that the charge was true, at once 
acknowledge the truth, instead of referring me to the book of particu- 
lars, (meaning the old book of items,) which you have acknowledged to 
be almost illegible ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—lI understood your lordship to mention two different 
instances, in the first part of the examination. I, perhaps, by mistake, 
supposed your lordship to allude to a particular instance, in which, as I 
understood, you had ascertained that one rupee had been received instead 
of half a rupee. I was not acquainted with the No. of that case, and 
had not learned from Bappoo whether it had been charged or not, on 
which aceount I referred to the bill of particulars. In the latter part of 
the examination, on observing my mistake, I mentioned it generally. 

Recorver.—How could that be so, when, before I put the question, 
I referred to Mr. Leckie, whether he understood my observation in Court 
to be general, or not, and then put the question, No. 5, on which you 
referred me to the Bill of Particulars. (Question, No. 5, read.) 

Mr. Erskine.—I do not recollect the circumstance: there must have 
been some confusion or misunderstanding in my mind. 

These facts, then, appear, from Mr. Erskine’s own admission— 

First,—That the improper fee of one rupee was charged for the whole 
period between the 20th March and 6th May last. 

Secondly,—That this improper charge was regularly entered in Mr. 
Erskine’s own book—the only book in which the particulars of costs 
appeared. And, 

[astly,—That, in all the cases in which an authorised fee had been 
paid, the money was actually received by Mr. Erskine. 

This, I am sorry to say, is not ail: I cannot but add, that his conduct 
has been neither straight forward nor candid. Instead of giving every 
facility to the investigation, every obstacle has been thrown in the way of 
it. I could scarcely ever get a direct answer to any question put to him, 
as the examination which I have read will show; and, when! asked for 
the books in order to examine the costs, J received this book of hiero. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 1S. L, 
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glyphies : and here, I cannot but remark the difference between this 
book and the one kept by Mr. Erskine’s predecessors. 
[Here the books were shown. } 

We now come to the third and last charge against Mr. Erskine—that of 
charging the suitors with fees for subpeenas, when no subpeenas had 
issued. 

On the 20th May last, the Mayor, Mr. Leckie, and myself, were sit- 
ting to hear small causes, a witness was called for a defendant ; the wit- 
ness not appearing, I inquired whether he had been subpoenaed, in order 
to call him upon his subpeena. Mr. Erskine and his clerks all said the 
witness had not been subpoenaed. After a little more inquiry, however, 
another witness of the defendant’s produced this ticket: 

[Ticket read.] 

‘ By virtue of writ of subpoena, directed and herewith shown unto you, 
you are to appear in this Honourable Court of the Recorder of Bombay, 
on Tuesday, the 20th day of May, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to 
testify the truth in a cause then and there to be tried, between Wittoo 

Brother and Executor, Plaintiff; and 
Defendant, on the part of the said Defendant, 
under pain of 200 rupees. Dated this 19th day of May. 

(Signed,) © WituiaAM Erskine’ 

Cn his own handwriting !) 


As soon as this was produced, I directed the other witness to be called 
on the subpoena, on which Mr. Erskine admitted that no subpeena had 
been issued. I asked him how this could be, when he had issued the 
subpoena ticket? He said he had signed it by mistake, and had given di- 
rections that it should not be served. I carried the inquiry no further 
at that time; but, some time afterwards, I believe on the 9th or 10th of 
June, having sent for Mr. Erskine’s books again, to see how his charges 
were going on, two books were sent to me—the old book of items, 
which I have before mentioned, anda new book of items, kept accord- 
ing to directions which I had given, in a more legible manner. I was 
much surprised to observe, in the new book of items, a charge for 
notice to witnesses in all the cases priorto the 20th May last, the day on 
which I had discovered the irregularity about the subpeena. My sus- 
picions were, of course, excited by this; as I never, in the course of my 
practice, nor any one else, heard of a notice to bring witnesses into Court; 
and, thoughthe first bill in the new book was dated the 13thof May last, I 
suspected, as afterwards turned out to be the case, that the book had been 
commenced since the 20th of May last, and that the book had been 
framed purposely to meet my eye, and to prevent my asking for the 
subpoenas in those cases. I will now read Mr. Erskine’s explanation of 
this part of the case. [Examination read. } 


Ewamination continued. 


Recorper.—Was not this ticket (showing the ticket in No. 564) 
produced by a witness as having been served upon him, no subpeena 
having been sealed? 

Mr. Ersxine.—Yes, it was. The circumstances under which it 
happened, were these: The notice is dated the 19th of May, and the 
Court was the next day. I had signed two or three copies of subpeena 
tickets in this cause, and had given directions for a subpoena to issue a 
little past four. One of the clerks put the subpeena into my hand for 
signature. I sent for Bappoo, and complained of his practice of being 
so late in issuing the subpoenas, which made the service so uncertain ; 
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and, in this case, it was not probable the seal could be got, as it was 
past the office hours. I did not sign the subpoena, and desired him not 
to issue the tickets, as he could not serve them without showing the seal 
of the Court. 

Recorper.—Then do you know how it came to be served? 

Mr. Erskine.—I only know it as far as it was explained to your lord- 
ship in Court by the Clerks. I was not aware of the irregularity till the 
ticket was produced in Court. I was very much surprised at it. I was 
the more hurt, as I had repeatedly ordered the subpeenas to be issued 
on the Saturday before. 

Recorper.—How came you, Mr. Erskine, to sign the ticket without 
having the sealed subpcena before you? 

Mr. Erskine.—When there are a number of causes in Court, there 
will sometimes be a hundred, or more than a hundred, subpeena tickets 
alone, and double the number of notices. Sometimes the parties come 
to the office before the Clerks leave it, to put off the trial; and, there- 
fore, the subpeenas are not sealed till after the tickets are signed, and 
the Clerk is going away to execute them. 

RecorperR.—Are you not aware, Mr. Erskine, that by that practice 
your Clerks are enabled to defraud the sealer as much as they please? 

Mr. Ersxine.—If it enters into the books of the office, the improper 
fee would go to the Clerk, as there is no separate fee taken from the 
Client on that account. 

RecorvEeR.—Do you, or do you not, know it has been the practice 
in your office to serve tickets, which profess to be the copies of a sub- 
pena, without any subpoenas being sealed ? 

Mr. Erskine.—I certainly was not aware of it until an instance of it 
was pointed out by your lordship. I have several times mentioned that 
there are too few subpoenas in defended causes to force the parties to 
appear before the Court, instead of notices to the witnesses, and desired 
it to be changed. 

Recorper.—Did you ever issue notices to witnesses instead of 
subpoenas? 

Mr. Ersxine.—Yes, it is the ordinary practice in exparte cases; and 
Sir William Evans said he thought that subpeenas ought not to be taken 
out in defended cases, unless the parties wished it. The charge for a 
notice to witnesses is half a rupee. 

Recorper.—Did you ever issue notices in defended cases? I sup- 
pose, of course, you must have done so, from your having complained of 
there being too few subpoenas in defended cases. 

Mr. Ersxine.—I think I must, but I do not recollect any individual 
instances ; but I think I must. What made me complain of the want of 
subpoenas in defended cases, were some instances in which I wished to 
have called the witnesses on the subpeenas, and found that none had been 
issued. 

RecorpveR.—Then, can you have any doubt that notices have issued 
in defended cases? 

Mr. Erskine.—What made me doubt was this, that, in some instances 
in which a subpeena or notice ought to have issued, I do not find among 
the papers either a notice or subpoena, which made me afraid that some 
irpepelatitied must have arisen in those cases. 

Recorper.—Did you, in consequence of what Sir William Evans told 
you, give any directions that notices should issue instead of subpeenas? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I gave directions that in all cases of importance 
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subpeenas should issue, but not in exparte cases, unless asked for; nor in 
cases where the parties undertook to bring their own witnesses. 

Recorper.—That is no answer to my question. 

[Question repeated. ] 

Mr. Ersxine.—No, I don’t recollect giving directions that notices 
should issue instead of subpoenas. 

Recorper.—Then how did what Sir William Evans told you account 
for there being so few subpoenas? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I imagined that, if subpoenas did notiissue, the only 
other way of calling witnesses was by notice. 

Recorper.—(Showing witness the books of items.) Do you find 
a single case in this book of a notice to witnesses being charged instead 
of a subpoena? If you can find one, point it out. 

Mr. Erskine.—(Having examined the book.) I do not observe any 
such: it certainly is extraordinary. 

Recorper.—(Showing a bill, No. 43, to Mr. Erskine.) In this bill, 
subpoenas and seals are charged twice, one for the plaintiff, and one for 
the defendant: did any subpoenas issue in those cases? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I cannot find either subpoenas, seals, or notices. 

Recorper.—Look at the page of the book of items dated 6th May, 
1823, where several subpoenas and seals are charged. Can you find in 
the office a single subpoena and seal? 

[Time was given to send for some papers from the office, in order to 
answer this question, and in the meantime the examination was continued. } 

Recorpver.—Did you direct that, in this new book of items, notices 
should be charged in any case instead of subpoenas, up to the date of 
the 20th May, when I discovered that no subpeena had issued? 

Mr. Ersxine.—lI did give those directions, because, in looking over 
the papers, I could not find either notices or subpoenas, and therefore 
took the lowest charge. 

Recorper.—Was the book commenced on the 13th May, which is 
the date of the first bill in it, or was it not commenced till after the 20th 
May, the day that I discovered that no subpoena had been issued in one 
particular case? 

Mr. Ersxine.—This book was not begun to be made up until after 
I had seen your lordship on the 20th. The reason was, that your lord- 
ship had complained of the fees. I wished the charges to be made as 
much as possible in conformity with the table of fees, and, therefore, 
I did not allow the items to be entered, until I had taken the opinion of 
your lordship as to some fees about which I was not certain, 

RecorveR.—From what documents was that book made up? 

Mr. Ersxine.—From the papers in each particular cause. There is 
no entry made of the particulars of the costs in any book except in the 
book of items. The costs in long cases which are tried are not made 
out any where but in the book of items. 

RecorpeR.—Will you undertake to say that these notices to witnesses 
—(pointing to the notices mentioned in the new book)—were not tickets 
professing to be copies of subpoenas? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I cannot undertake to say. I have great reason to 
suspect they might be from what has taken place. Upon recollec- 
tion, I could not undertake to swear that notices to witnesses were issued 
in exparte cases. 

Recorper.—Can you undertake to say that in any single instance a 
notice has issued to witnesses to bring them into court instead of a 
ticket ? 
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Mr. Erskrnr.—I could not swear to that from personal recollection. 

Recorper. I will ask you whether you do not see the impropriety 
of signing tickets which profess to be copies of subpoenas, before the 
subpoena is sealed and issued ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I certainly do, my Lord. I ought to have kept them, 
if I signed them, in my possession, until the subpoena was sealed. 

Recorper.—Is it proper at all to sign that which professes to be a 
copy of the Court’s mandate, before that mandate issues, and thus give 
an opportunity to others of committing the greatest possible contempt of 
Court? 

Mr. Ersxine.—It certainly is not. The subpeenas are printed, and 
the names of the witnesses inserted ; but it is not regular to sign tickets 
until the subpoena is sealed.—(The papers which Mr. Erskine sent for, in 
order to answer question 24th, were here produced. Mr. Erskine ex- 
amines them, and states :)—In No. 364, three subpcenas are charged two 
rupees each, and but one is produced. In No. 4, two subpoenas are 
charged, and none to be found. In No. 101, no subpeena to be found, 
and two are charged. In No. 572, two subpeenas are charged, and none 
found. In No. 130, none produced, or found, and two charged. In No. 
591, one charged, and none found. In all, twelve subpoenas charged, 
but only one found, 

After some discussion and investigation, it is admitted by Mr. Erskine, 
that, from the cases which have already been taken out, and upon an in- 
vestigation of the books, &c., that, since the present Sealer’s admission, it 
has, in nine cases out of ten at least, been the practice to charge for sub- 
poenas and seals where none were issued or sealed. ‘1 certainly was not 
aware of the fact, (says Mr. Erskine,) until it was mentioned by the 
Honourable the Recorder, although I had noticed and complained of the 
fewness of the subpoenas in those causes that were in Court as before- 
mentioned.’ 

Recorper.—The 29th rule of Court requires that the Clerk shall, at 
the end of every month, deliver into Court, for their inspection, all books 
kept by him relating to the business, &c., and an account of all the fees 
received by him; I wish upon this to ask the question, whether the only 
book of items of costs kept is such as can be understood without con- 
siderable labour, and without mastering the general course of the items 
of charges,—the items being merely set down with initial letters, and 
many of those unintelligible. 

Mr. Ersxrne.—I do not think that it can. It is certainly kept in a 
very illegible way. 

Recorper.—Have you now put up in the Small Cause Court a copy 
of the table of fees, in the English and Guzeratt characters ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—Yes, | have, in a conspicuous part. 

Recorper.—I wish to ask whether the business of the Small Cause 
Court has not been left almost entirely to Bappoo to conduct? 

Mr. Ersxinr.—During the last three years, from my absence from 
Bombay, the state of my health, and various circumstances, I was not able 
to pay that attention to the details of the office which they certainly re- 
quired ; and, during that time, the chief management of the office was in 
Ba poo. 

Toaniwun Wed is Bappoo’s salary? 

Mr. Ersxine.—Twenty rupees a month, and a half rupee for each 
cause filed. It would average about forty-five rupees a month, or a little 


more. 
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Continuation of Examination on the \6th of June, before the Recorder, 
the Mayor, and all the Aldermen, as to the Subpenas. 


RecorpeR.—Do you remember, on the 11th of June, my asking you 
whether any of the notices mentioned in the new book of items had issued, 
or were to be found; and that I had sent Bappoo for them some hours 
before, and he had not returned ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I do not recollect. I do not think it likely I could 
have given you a distinct, or a precise answer to it. 

Recorpver.—Then, can you tell me how that note came to be sent, (a 
note shown to Mr. Erskine, dated 11th of June,) which was signed by 
Mr. Erskine, and contained these words: Mr. Erskine has looked over 
the papers in No. 50, 54, 59, and 60, and does not find in any of them 
notice to witnesses ? 

Mr. Ersxine.—When I called upon your Lordship, in consequence of 
Bappoo’s not having returned with some papers for which you had sent 
him, you desired that I would bring, if I could find them, the notices in 
the four first causes in the new book of items. 

Recorper.—Did not I ask you at the time, if you could find the 
notices (mentioned) in the new book of items? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I do not recollect that you did, but I remember being 
sent to look for them. 

Recorper.—Did you go and look for them? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I did. 

Recorver.—You did not tell me before you went to look for them 
that they were not to be found. 

Mr. Ersxine.—No, I did not. 

RecorpEr.—How is this reconcileable with the account which you 
have given, that, when you directed the new book of items to be made up 
about the 20th of May, you directed notices to be charged instead of sub- 
penas, because you could find neither notices nor subpoenas, and notices 
were the lowest charge. According to this account, you had then (i. e. 
20th of May) ascertained that notices were not to be found; and yet, 
three weeks afterwards, you think it necessary to go to your office to look 
for them? 

Mr. Erskine.—I did not recollect the number of causes: it was not 
in my recollection that they were wanting in every case. 

Rrcorper.—Did not you look in every case to see if there was a sub- 
pena before you directed a notice to be put down? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I think I made up two or three of the bills myself, and 
directed that, in the others, where there were no subpeenas, notices should 
be inserted, where the service to witnesses had really taken place. 

Recorper.—Then, having given those directions that notices should 
be inserted only where subpcenas were not to be found, did you not im- 
mediately know, on seeing notice entered in that book, (meaning the new 
book of items,) that no subpoena had issued in that case? 

Mr. Ersxine.—I thought it possible that there might be notices to 
witnesses in some of the cases. Since the examination on Friday last, I 
have looked through a greater number of cases, and do not find any 
notices to call witnesses into Court ; from which I am apprehensive that 
the issuing of subpoena-tickets, without subpoenas, may have existed to a 
considerable extent; in two or three cases I find subpeena-tickets not 
served. 

RecorpER.—Am I to understand you, that you have not found a 
single notice to call witnesses into Court ? 
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Mr. Erskrne.—Not as far as I have searched. 

The same facts then again appear in this case as in the last,—namely, 
that a fraud to a considerable extent has been committed, and that it has 
been committed also for Mr. Erskine’s benefit ; for it again appears that 
the fraudulent charge for subpoenas has been brought to account in Mr. 
Erskine’s book, and the money actually received by him. In addition to 
these facts, there is, I am sorry to say, no small degree of evasion and 
contradiction in the accounts which Mr. Erskine gives of the transaction. 
His account of what he calls the mistake about the subpeena in Court, 
differs from the account he gives in his examination on the former occa- 
sion; when asked why he signed the subpeena-ticket not having the sub- 
peena before him, he said it was by mistake, (and that he directed the 
subpeena not to be served. On the former occasion he says, that he was 
not aware of the subpoena not having been sued out till the cause was 
called on in Court,) and that it was his practice to sign subpoena-tickets 
before any subpoena was sued out. Again, he endeavours to justify the 
entries of notices to witnesses in the new book of items, and to account 
for the fewness of the subpeenas, by saying that it was the ordinary prac- 
tice to issue notices instead of subpoenas in undefended cases; and that 
Sir William Evans had directed them to be served even in defended cases. 
Yet, on further examination, he admits that he has no recollection of a 
single instance of a notice to witnesses having issued, nor can he, after 
search, find sucha thing as a notice among the records of the Court. The 
result of these cases is, that Mr, Erskine himself gives an opportunity to 
his clerks, by signing the subpcena-ticket before the subpeenas are sued 
out, to commit the fraud; the fraud is actually committed, and Mr. 
Erskine receives the profit of it. 

‘ These are the facts upon which the Court is to decide as to their pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Erskine. The Court might certainly, in this case, 
proceed summarily to punish Mr. Erskine for his misconduct as an 
officer of the Court, by fine or imprisonment. The issuing subpeena- 
tickets without subpoenas, is alone such a contempt of Court as would 
justify such proceedings. 

The Court, however, will not punish Mr. Erskine otherwise than by 
dismissal from his offices ; nor will the Court say whether Mr. Erskine be 
guilty or not of a voluntary participation in the profits of these frauds 
and extortions, as the case may possibly yet come before a Jury, and it 
would not be proper to anticipate what the verdict of a Jury might be. 
Without, however, pronouncing upon this, it is clear there is more than 
amply sufficient to call upon the Court to dismiss Mr. Erskine from all 
the offices he holds under it. There is abundant evidence of a eareless- 
ness about the interests of the public, as far as they are connected with 
his offices, and of the grossest and most criminal negligence, which, in 
the head of a department, always most culpable in this country, becomes 
criminal, as it is well known that the least relaxation on the part of the 
head of any department, where Native clerks are employed, opens the 
door to extortion, peculation, and all the train of fraud and corruption. 

The Court are unanimously of opinion, that Mr. Erskine should be 
dismissed from the two offices which he holds under the Court, of Master 
in Equity and Clerk of the Small Cause Court. It is ordered, therefore, 
that Mr. Erskine be dismissed, and he is hereby dismissed, from these 


offices. 
(A true Copy.) Au. Ferrier, Recorder. 
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LITERARY SOCIETY. 
A Mrertine of the Literary Society of Bombay was held at their rooms 
on Wednesday last, and was attended by the following Gentlemen. 


President, the Honourable M. Elphinstone ; 
Vice-President, the Venerable the Archdeacon. 


fr. Wedderburn, Mr. Gordon, 
Mr. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. Hunter Blair, 
Mr. Farish, Mr. Kemball, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. M‘Leod, 
Captain Bruce, Dr. Sproule, 
Mr. B. Noton, Mr. Faweett, 
Mr. Malcolm, Lieut.-Colonel Shuldham, 
Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hadow, 
Lieut. Waddington, Lieut. Robinson, 
Mr. Ogilvy, Mr. Prinsep, 
Mr. J. R. Steuart, Dr. Brydon, 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. G. Noton. 


Mr. Bruce, 
Major Kennedy, Secretary 

After the usual business of the Meeting had been gone through, the 
Honourable the President adverted to the very important benefits which 
the Society had derived from the well-known qualifications and abilities 
of Mr. Erskine, one of the Vice-Presidents lately returned to England, 
and from his unwearied attention to promote its prosperity, and pro- 
posed that the following letter of thanks should in consequence be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Erskine. The motion having been seconded by the 
Venerable the Archdeacon, in a short but impressive speech, it was 
unanimously resolved, that the proposed letter shall be transmitted by 
the Secretary to Mr. Erskine. 

To W. Erskine, Esq., Vice-President of the Bombay Literary Society. 

Sir,—Your unexpected return to your native country has prevented 
the Literary Society of Bombay from expressing to you, previous to your 
departure, the high sense that it entertains of the important benefits 
which you have conferred on it. One of the original Members by whom 
it was instituted in 1804, you became the Secretary, and it is to your 
unremitting and judicious exertions in that situation to which the for- 
mation and prosperity of the Society must be principally ascribed. By the 
kindness, also, with which you have assisted in preparing its Transac- 
tions for the press, and in contributing to them papers so distinguished 
by their learning, research, and elegance of style, you have given to that 
work an interest and a value which it would not otherwise have possessed. 
But not in these respects alone has your influence proved beneficial to 
literature. For your intimate acquaintance with classical, modern, and 
oriental literature, your sound judgment, and your correct and cultivated 
taste, have enabled you to afford to others that information which is so 
often requisite in this country, and to point out to them the studies and 
pursuits to which their attention might be most advantageously directed. 
At the same time, the readiness and indulgence with which such assis- 
tance has always been given, can only be equalled by the unassuming 
manner and the urbanity with which opinions the most instructive were 
invariably communicated. 

That the loss of a person distinguished by such eminent qualifications 
and abilities can ever be replaced, is scarcely to be expected. But the 
regret which the Society experiences on this occasion is diminished by 
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the hope that the interests of literature will be materially promoted by 
your now being relieved from the interruptions of official business. That, 
then, your constitution may be re-invigorated by your return to your 
native ¢ country, and that you may enjoy undisturbed happiness for many 
years in the bosom of your family and in the solace of litera ry pursuits, 
are the sincere wishes of a Society, by whom you will ever be remem- 
bered with sentiments of the truest respect and esteem.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Vans Kennepy, Sec. to the Bombay Lit. Soc. 

Bombay Literary Society’s Rooms, 
July 30th, 1823 


It was further unanimously Resolved, on the Motion of the Venerable 
the Archdeacon, seconded by Mr. J. R. Steuart, that Mr. Erskine shall 
be requested to sit for his picture on his arrival in England, at the ex- 
pense of the Society, for the purpose of its being placedin the Rooms 
of the Society. 


List of Bills of Costs of the late Clerk of the Small Causes, taken indis- 
eriminately, and taxed by W. Fenwick, Esq., Master in Equity, pur- 
suant to Order of Court. 





Amount to 
Amount of | Amount be paid 
Titles of the Causes. Costs paid.| allowed (back to the 
| Taxation. | Suitors. 


Nos. of 
Canses. 


472 \Cassey, D., &c. v. Kesowjee, K., &c. . 
488|Shobaram, "M. py Me ‘ie. a Sa oe 
602|Navulshaw, G., v. Ambabae, Widow . 90| 
635|Purdesh, “ioe v.Gowrea,M. . .. . 82) 
657 Dewjee, K., v.Tanoo,S.K. . . . . 95} 
660)Nathoo, J., v. Shamjee, M. . - « | 140) 
196) Annajee, ‘i &c., v. Dewjee, B. a: 80| 
204 Manowjee, P, &c., v. Bnewrey, Widow 76| 
235 Aga R. bin M. B., v. Vukutchund, D., &e.| 96) 
243\Macockjee, N. W., &c. v. Merwanjee, N.| 65) 
535|Ramijee, R., v. pg ea a Leer 112) 
556) Hormazjee, T., .. Knooshall, a 70) 
626) Ragowjee, R., v. ‘Comins a bi satu 98 
43 Esmall, C., &c., ves Hassum, $.O. . . 102! 
87|Dewa, D., v. Bellujec, K., &. . . . | 91! 
171, |Fatmabae, Ww idow, v. _— M. M. 80) 
457\|Ameed, H., v. Mahomed, S.,&e.  . . 45) 
572\Dewalibae, Widow, v. Mado, B.S. . 46 24) 
101)Khooshaldass, R., v. Dewsunker, M. . 47 21] 3] 
116|Bhaskerjee, B., &c., v. Kesow, W. . - 45) | 24| r 
392|Ruttonbae, A, J., v. Rustomjee, M., &e. | 136) 45) : 
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Total Rupees . . . 1832/00/00) 930} 1/00) 901) 3/00 








Note.—The highest number being 660, from among so many, at the least, 
the above twenty-one causes must have been selected ; and, as it may safely be 
assumed that the series of numbers was for one year only, (the annual number 
of causes is at present much greater,) we have thus the fairest criterion of the 
rate of extortion, and may form a tolerably correct estimate of its amount. 
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ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE. 


[The following appears in a Madras paper, and has sufficient merit to bear transplanting.) 


Spinsters, attend!!! I want a wife, 

Young, passing rich, and pretty, 

A good companion for this life, 

Accomplished, sharp and witty. 

Good tempered she must be of course, 

Take all things in their ¢rue lights, 

She must n’t be a shrew, nor cross, 

Or what good folks call ‘ new lights.’ 

Her figure must be smail/ and good, 

Say nought about her riches— 

But, let me well be understood, 

She shall not wear the breeches. 

Must play on the piano forte, 

Excel among the dancers, 

And know quadrilles of every sort, 

Scotch, English, and the Lancers. 

There’s one thing I’d well nigh forgot, 

I hope she’ll have the sense 

To be contented with her lot, 

And not be much expense. 

Must keep my house both neat and snug, 

Obey me to the letter, 

And, can she make a glass of Mug, 

Why then, ’tis all the better. 

She must n’t mind a march, or two, 

Nor grumble at hot weather : 

If she can stand all this, we’ll do 

Most famously together. 

And, in return, I'll give her—what ? 

I can’t pretend to beauty, 

But have an unengaged heart, 

Am always fit for duty; 

Always enjoy good health, thank Jove, 

Of all good things the giver! 

I never yet have écen in love, 

Nor ever had the Liver, 

My constitution’s whole and sound, 

Ne’er by disease been broken ; 

I’ve never guarrelsome been found, 

But quiet if fairly spoken. 

I never gamble, never drink, 

Have lots of years to live, 

At least, so I in reason think, 

As I’m not twenty-five. 

I’m just siw feet two inches high, 

Proportionably strong : 

Widows for me need not apply, 

UNLESS THEY’RE VERY YOUNG. 
Government Gazette. Bosusqug. 





Kine's Orricers 1n Inpia. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sirx,—Your inserting the following remarks on the state of that 
portion of his Majesty's army serving in India, will confer a parti- 
cular obligation on every officer in the Service, and more so on the 
junior branches, amongst whom I beg to subscribe myself your's 
most obediently, A SuBALTERN. 


If an individual, or any class of individuals, in any profession, in 
the exercise of their duty, should be placed in a situation full of 
danger and privations, it would naturally be imagined that some re- 
compense or hopes of reward should be held out to them. I pro- 
pose to show that such is far from the case of his Majesty's officers 
in India, and that no return whatever awaits them to make up for 
the additional risk of their lives, and, which is even worse, the cer- 
tain destruction of their health in a pestilential climate. 

I shall begin with promotion, that first of all objects with my 
profession. India, without any exception, is the worst quarter 
in the world for that desirable object. ‘The deaths are numerous, 
and yet there appears to be some fatality in more senses than one 
attending them, the vacancies being very often given away out of 
the regiments. I hear your readers say, ‘Impossible!’ but I say, 
fact, and a reference to the ‘ Army List,’ will show the truth of my 
assertion. I hear you, Mr. Editor, say, ‘ What! men toiling ina 
climate where death and total loss of health are everyday occur- 
rences ; where you have an income that enables you to exist, but 
not live; * where you have the annoyance, (for so it will be to 
the strongest mind,) of seeing every person in better circumstances 
than yourself, although in all likelihood much less qualified from their 
talents to be so; far distant from connections and friends, and, from 
the great distance, totally prevented from forwarding your own in- 
terests, should an opportunity offer, and yet not get that promotion 
(death vacancies) which from time immemorial has been considered 
the right of a regiment!’ This seems strange, but is most true. 
Some idea may be formed of the chance of promotion in this 
country, when it is known that, in each of the three infantry regi- 
ments here, one company in five years is the average without pur- 
chase. As to persons enabled to purchase, few will come to India, 
as they well know that home, or rather being on the spot, is the best 
chance for them. At one company in five years, how many years 





* The remark of the late gallant Commander-in-chief, at Bombay, 
(Sir C. Colville,) who said, ‘A subaltern may exist, but cannot live, on 
his pay,’ 
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will be required to make twenty-six lieutenants captains, even 
allowing one subaltern a year to be removed by death, promotion 
into another corps, &c.? ‘ But then your allowances are so ample,’ 
says another, ‘ that you are more than repaid for all your losses and 
disappointments.’ My answer is, that no subaltern can live on his 
pay here without being equally economical, and even more so, than 
he is in England. I must be excused entering into minutie, but it 
is necessary for my purpose. An ensign’s pay in this Presidency, 
is 178 rupees per month, and a lieutenant’s 234 rupees per month ; 
from the former, 25 rupees are stopped for house rent, and from 
the latter, 30 rupees per month for one small room. The ex- 
penses of the mess, band, and other subscriptions, are never 
under 100 rupees per month: the balance in the paymaster’s 
hands will be easily calculated; and from it servants, breakfast, 
clothes, a horse, (which in this country is necessary,) and all changes 
or additions in dress, appointments, &c., are all to be paid. ‘The rupee 
is issued at two shillings and sixpence, and in the purchase of every 
article, except the produce of India, passes for one shilling. For 
instance, a cocked hat, 100 rupees to 140, a sword 70 rupees, a 
pair of boots 30 rupees, an epaulette 50 rupees, &c. When in the 
field, the pay is about 30 rupees per month better ; but there are no 
field-quarters for King’s regiments on this side of India. 

The Honourable Company’s regiments are very differently situa- 
ted, as all their stations, with the exception of three or four, are 
field-stations. And every lieutenant, and almost every ensign, 
commands a company, and some even two companies, and for the 
command of one company receives 33 rupees per month. In each 
regiment there are ten companies and but five captains: conse- 
quently, the five senior subalterns command companies in their own 
right ; but there are always two or three captains employed on the 
staff: (vide ‘Army List :’) therefore, there are seven or eight com- 
panies to be given to subalterns. ‘here are ten lieutenants; and, 
as the adjutant, interpreter, and quarter-master are not entitled to 
have companies, and two, three, or four other subalterns may be of 
the staff, sick, leave, &c., it is easily seen how all the subalterns 
doing regimental duty may have one or more companies. The pay 
in the two services is the same in all ranks. The Company’s regi- 
mental officer has no reduction for house rent ; he pays a company, 
and he is almost always at a field station ; therefore, he has upwards 
of 90 rupees per month more than the King’s subaltern. <A few of 
the oldest subalterns in the King’s regiments certainly command 
companies ; but these are very few, as, by the King’s regulations, 
eight captains out of eleven must be with the regiment. The King’s 
regiments are at the most expensive stations, and must live at their 
messes, Which are very expensive ; whilst many Company's regi- 
ments have no messes, and the officers generally please themselves. 
An officer of the Company’s service has lately attempted to show 
that King’s officers are not only not excluded the staff list, but that 
they have their equal share of those appointments, 
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It is scarcely necessary to notice such absurd and unfounded po- 
sitions ; but a few words may be necessary. One argument is, 
* that, because there are two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, and 
eleven captains in the King’s regiment, and only one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major, and five captains in the Company's regiment, 
in the former there is a greater chance of promotion. But if in one 
case two majors depend on two lieutenaat-colonels for promotion, 
and eleven captains on two majors, and twenty-six lieutenants on 
eleven captains, whilst, in the other case, one major on one lieutenant- 
colonel, five captains on one major. and ten lieutenants on five cap- 
tains,—which of those has the greater chance ? I will ask the writer 
one question: Would he rather be the tenth or twenty-sixth lieu- 
tenant for promotion ? In which cases are most chances against his 
life ? 

As to the staff appointments being equally divided, let the fol- 
lowing plain statement of facts speak for itself On the Ist of 
January, 1827, the whole officers of every corps and service under 
the Bombay Presidency, amounted to 809 ; and they then held 269 
staff appointments, or as one staff totwo regimental officers very nearly. 
The numbers of his Majesty's officers were 194, and they held 
fourteen staff situations, or as about one staff to fourteen regimental 
officers. It must be further remarked, that, with the exception of 
three, the situations held by his Majesty's officers were either regi- 


mental or personal staff, whilst of those held by the Company's 
officers, nearly 200 were situations that yielded the occupant from 
300 to 3000 rupees per month, exclusive of the neit pay. ‘The 
medical establishment of either Service is not included in this cal- 
culation. 


I have now shown that in every situation the Company's officers 
are better off than the King’s; and they have the chance of most 
lucrative employments. ‘Their promotion is much quicker, their 
oldest lieutenants being of 1817, and they cannot be purchased 
over; and yet there are 50/. a-year deducted from every brevet 
officer in his Majesty’s service tov put them on an equality with the 
Company's service! I could mention many minor circumstances 
that render India annoying, such as the duties, parades, &c., in such 
a climate being more frequent, leave of absence being very difficult 
to obtain, and only in the rainy season, when no person can travel.* 
However, if slow promotion, certain loss of health, absence from 
friends, and a total want of ail those sports and exercises which are 
almost necessary for relaxation, together with all I have stated 
above, without any advantage to be gained, are not enough to satisfy 
the most determined ‘ Puffer’ upon India, can say no more. When 
once in India, the difliculties in the way of getting home (or out of 








* Why should this indulgence be denied more than in Europe, where, 
by the Commander-in-chief’s authority, one-half of the ofiicers may have 
leave at certain seasons? 
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India) are nearly insurmountable. Without plenty of money, a lucky 
promotion at home by interest of friends, or a sick certificate, you 
are there a prisoner for years. In two of his Majesty's regiments 
in two years and a half, the change of officers has been wonderful. 
One has lost, by death, sent home sick, or on promotion, twenty-six 
officers ; the other, twenty-three. The great number thus rendered 
ineffective in so short a period of time, and the few that are sent to 
fill their places, * tie those that are left, not only to the country, but 
to the spot. The staff situations in both Services, and also the 
officers of higher ranks, are most liberally paid ; and from this cir- 
cumstance I am aware that a very different tale from mine is often 
told in England. I request, however, that your readers will refer to 
their friends, who may, like me, have bought experience, for the 
truth of all that I have stated, and I will agree to remain in India 
all my life, (God forbid!) should I have mis-stated one single point. 

As to the Civil Service, they are most profusely paid ; and, when 
I state that Civil Servants, of from six to ten years’ service, have 
from fourteen to twenty-five hundred rupees per month, I am sure 
every one will agree with me. I have been fourteen years in his 
Majesty's service, and have an income of one hundred and ninety- 
four rupees per month ; and a friend of mine, nine years and a half 
in the Civil Service, has (wenty-four hundred rupees per month, or 
more in ene month than I have in one year. If snch is necessary for 
him, (his situation is by no means a responsible one,) what can I do 
on the other? Many adventurers who have come out to India 
without education, or being in any way distinguished for talent, 
zeal, or other recommendation, are receiving from six hundred to 
eighteen hundred rupees per month, and they belong to no Service ; 
whilst the officers of that very Service to which the merit of retain- 
ing India must by every impartial person be given, are in a state 
looked down on by every other Service in the country, and drag- 
ging on a precarious existence, without hope of reward. 

If through this statement the state of his Majesty's servants 
should be understood in India, and even one individual prevented 
from embarking for a country in which nothing awaits him but 
disappointment and bitter regret, I shall feel much rejoiced, and in 
conclusion I predict, that, unless some change be made, the day is 
rapidly approaching when no man of that character (vide note) 
which entitles him to hold his Majesty’s commission will be found 
to accept employment in a regiment doing duty in India. A Cap- 
tain is perhaps a little better paid than in Europe; but then he is, in 
other respects, similarly situated with other officers ; and, as officers 
of that rank can live most respectably on their pay in Europe, why 





* In a letter from an officer of high rank, and holding a high situation 
at the Horse Guards, to the colonel of his favourite regiment, he says, 
‘I cannot get young men, (meaning officers,) of such a description as | 
could wish to send out to you; and indeed I am quite at a loss.’ Query, 
What will less favoured regiments do? 
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should they go to an unhealthy climate without some inducements ? 
Besides, a captain has to pay his passage to England in case of 
sickness; and a long time will be necessary to enable him to save 
that sum. 





Want or Cuurcues Nn Inpia. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


Sir,—My anxiety to see in your columns some remark on the 
circumstance I am about to bring to your notice, and, through the 
medium of your valuable Journal, to the knowledge of the India 
Proprietors, enables me to conquer an aversion to writing anony- 
mously. Allow me to observe, that I should not have troubled 
you on this occasion, had the Calcutta press afforded a channel by 
which the inconvenience under which we labour might be brought 
to the notice of the Local Government. 

It is on the subject of the want of churches at Cawnpoor, that 
I desire to call your attention, and it will, I am confident, surprise 
you, and many of your readers, that, in a large civil and military 
station of more than forty years’ standing, and having two chaplains 
attached to it, no place of divine worship should ever have been 
erected by the Government. 

The garrison consists of two King’s regiments, and European 
horse and foot Artillery, (altogether exceeding 2000 men,) and five 
Native corps, the European staff, and Christian drummers, &e., of 
the Native corps, and the whole of the officers of the garrison are 
required by the brigadier to attend divine service. Now, when 
to the above-mentioned are to be added a very numerous class of 
respectable merchants and shopkeepers, and pensioned Europeans 
with their families, it is obviously incumbent on a good Govern- 
ment to provide suitable accommodation for them: and what is the 
accommodation here afforded? At the west end of Cantonments is 
a bungalow, (formerly a mess-room,) that has been altered by 
cutting arches in the partition walls, which separate the rooms of the 
house, and this is designated the ‘ Church Bungalow ;’ but it can- 
not be made to contain one half of the persons who reside in the 
vicinity, and who would frequentit. In the eastern quarter of Canton- 
ments, the accommodation is much worse : the service is there per- 
formed in the dragoon riding-school, where benches are provided 
for the troops alone, and no seats for the families, or others who 
may attend. Three years have elapsed since our lamented bishop, 
Dr. Heber, on visiting Canpoor, represented the want of a church; 
and it is said that one was ordered to be built: but, as yet, the 
ground is not marked out. 

I shall not trouble you with any comment, but conclude by 
mentioning, that, before churches were built in the interior stations, 
it was a common remark amongst the nation: ‘What! have these 
Europeans no religion?’ Your constant reader, L. B. 
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Prerarep Seexvco or a Native InpIAN on Juris. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, June 15, 1828. 

In your number for June, 1827, you quoted a letter from ‘ The 
Madras Courier, written by a Native of that place, on the subject 
of Native juries. Soon after the period at which the letter was 
written, it was intended to have hada second meeting of Natives on 
the subject, but it was suppressed. The same Native that wrote the 
letter, had prepared a speech to deliver at their second meeting ; 
and, as a copy of it has come into my hands, and appears to me to 
possess a good deal of sound reasoning, I send it to you, as you 
may, perhaps, think it worthy of publication in your journal. It is 
as follows : 


© Gentlemen of this Assembly, Friends and Countrymen,—lI trust 
to be favoured with your attention for a short time, while T de- 
liver to you my sentiments on the subject for which we are now 
met, and I beg to say, that, in what I shall now state, TE profess 
the sentiments, and exhibit the wishes, of a very considerable part 
of the respectable Natives of Madras and its neighbourhood, by 
many of whom I have been requested to do so. But I assure you it 


is not without considerable reluctance that I thus intrude myself on 
your notice, as, from my retired -nanver of life and domestic habits, 
I am but little qualified for public speaking. It is, however, one of 
the many proofs of that boundless spirit of liberality which actuates 
the Government under which we live, that so obscure an indivi- 
dual as myself is permitted to address this numerous and respectable 
assembly on this interesting occasion. 

* You are all aware that an Act of Parliament has recently been 
received in this country, authorising the Judges of the Supreme 
Court to frame such regulations as they may deem necessary for 
availing the Court of the services of such Natives as are found fit to 
serve as jurymen ; and it is also known to you that a public meet- 
ing took place on the 25th of November last on that subject, but 
which assembly, having been abruptly broken up, led to nothing 
satisfactory. On the contrary, from what was published of its pro- 
ceedings, an idea has gone forth, that it was the general wish of 
the Native community here to decline the boon thus graciously ex- 
tended to them by the British Parliament,—an idea which, I am 
proud to aver, is neither consonant with the wishes nor at all ex- 
pressive of the sentiments of the greater part of those I now 
address, but directly opposite to them. I trust, by the proceedings 
of this day it will be shown to the worid, that the Native commu- 
nity of Madras are neither insensible of the privilege, nor unworthy 
of the beneiits, thus bestowed upon them, but that they are highly 
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flattered by it, and will unite heart and hand in forwarding its 
operations, in assisting, aiding, and executing the views of those 
gracious legislators who have shown so much anxiety for the future 
prosperity of British India, and who, in extending the benefits of 
trial by jury to the Natives thereof, show that they have the welfare 
of this country at heart; and I flatter myself this is but a pre- 
lude of the benefits that will yet flow to us from this fostering 
source. 


I beg it to be understood, that I have no intention of making per- 
sonal reflections on any individual, as every one is certainly at full 
liberty to express his opinions. After having done so, however, he 
must lay his account with those opinions being canvassed by others ; 
and, if he is held up to public ridicule, let him bear it. 


It has been urged by individuals, that on the score of religious 
scruples Hindoos are incapable of acting as jurymen. I blush as a 
Hindoo to hear such an assertion made ; and it is painful to me to 
have to combat so futile a pretext. Do not Hindoos fill every situa- 
tion both in the civil and military departments in India ? And I have 
it yet to learn, if our duties as jurymen will be either so intricate, 
complicated, or half so troublesome, as the callings which many of 
us now follow are. Again, it has been said that our ignorance of 
the English language will preclude many from being fit jurymen ; 
but I think there are few amongst us that are not conversant with 
it : and, should there be one or two instances of individuals unac- 
quainted therewith, is it just tat the whole community should be de- 
prived of so invaluable a privilege on account of their ignorance ? 
Surely not : it was not such trifling, frivolous, and futile grounds, I 
suspect, that swayed the proceedings of the memorable meeting of 
the 25th of November. I have my suspicions it arose from worse 
motives, which I shall not name, but leave them with those with 
whom they originated, to enjoy the remarks they have called forth 
from various pens, in consequence of the publication of that day's 
work. If there is a man in this assembly who wishes to reject the 
boon now offered us of acting as jurymen, so sunk in hopeless de- 
gradation as to utter such a sentiment, we owe such a man no tie of 
brotherhood, and claim no fellowship nor community with him. 


There is no principle which so strongly operates in human 
nature as the law of retaliation: this appears from the laws of 
all nations in their earliest state; it appears also from our own 
feelings, when an injury is done us. We naturally long for revenge. 
Our very heart tells us that the person offending ought to suffer for 
the offence, and that the hand of him who was injured must return 
the blow. Such are the dictates of our natural temper ; but pursue 
the principle to its full extent, and see where it will end. One man 
commits an action which is injurious to you; you feel yourself 
aggrieved and seek revenge. If you then retaliate upon him, he thinks 
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he has received a new injury, which he in his turn seeks to revenge ; 
and thus a foundation is laid for reciprocal animosities without end. 
Did this principle and this practice become general, the earth would 
be one universal field of battle, life would be a scene of endless 
bloodshed, and hostilities would be immortal. Legislative wisdom 
hath provided a remedy for these disorders, and but for this havoc 
would be made of the human race. The right of private vengeance 
which every man is born with, by common consent, and for the 
public good, is resigned into the hands of the civil magistrate. 


I will not hesitate to assert, (and I am sure every unbiassed 
Hindoo will go along with me,) that many of the writings 
among the Hindoos, which go by the name of laws, are so exceed- 
ingly vague, inconsistent, and unmeaning, that they are worse than 
useless in the administration of justice,—leaving the decision of the 
Judge almost always as arbitrary as if there were no law, and at the 
same time introducing the mischief of chicane with its endless 
quibbles and annoyances. But in the institution of trial by jury 
now extended to us, and where an individual has the advantage of 
being tried by a body of men to whom he is well known and who 
are acquainted with the habits, customs, and manners of the 
country, none of these difficulties occur: it has ever been looked 
upon as one of the brighest ornaments of the British Constitution, 
and proud indeed ought we to be in becoming partakers of it. 


I am conscious I have trespassed too long on the patience of 
this meeting ; but I cannot conclude without drawing your notice to 
the numerous blessings the Native population of India now enjoys, 
under the influence of the British Government, compared with 
what it ever did in any former age. Did time permit, I might 
exhibit to your view the horrid cruelties exercised over the poor 
Hindoos during the long and bloody sway of the Mogul dynasty ; 
particularly the horrid acts of oppression exercised on religious 
devotees, to induce them to embrace the Musulman faith. The acts 
of rapine, destruction, and plunder, committed on our ancestors, are 
well known to many whom I now address, as well as the devasta- 
tion and pillage which befel our ancient and sacred places of 
worship. Compare those days with our present happy situation, 
and say, are we not blessed in our rulers, when every one is per- 
mitted to exercise his own religious opinions free from all terror 
or fear. 


I trust this meetirg will not break up until an appropriate 
address is framed to the Honourable the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, stating fully our sense of the privilege now bestowed upon 
us, and our readiness to come forward to afford every information 
that may be required from us on the subject. And, after the 
address is framed, I would suggest the propriety of a committee of 
respectable individuals being chosen to carry the objects of this 
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day’s meeting into effect, and that they also be instructed to pub- 
lish the same in the Madras newspapers. In conclusion, I hope there 
are many now present ready to favour us with their sentiments on 
the subject, and to elucidate it fully, which I regret my inability 
to do. 





Orpnance DeparrMENT IN Inp1a. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Six,—I am an humble member of the Ordnance Department, 
and, in consequence, was some time ago requested to affix my name 
to a letter intended to be presented by the conductors of Ordnance, 
to the proper authorities, ‘ entreating that the smalness of our pay 
and allowances might be taken into the humane consideration of 
our Honourable masters here, and that they would be pleased to 
grant us such relief as, to their wisdom, our case appeared to re- 
quire.’ 

That letter stated, that, in point of fact, we suffered a reduction, 
instead of obtaining an increase, in our allowances, on our being pro- 
moted, from the circumstance that many of our department came 
from staff situations, where they had enjoyed from 80 to 130 ru- 
pees monthly, arising from pay, staff, and writing allowances, so 
that the object kindly intended by Government became thereby un- 
intentionally frustrated ! 

A conviction that Government has ever extended its attention 
and support to all deserving thereof, produced the letter above al- 
luded to; nothing doubting but that we, in common with all other 
supplicants, should eventually succeed in interesting and calling 
forth the sympathy of our Honourable masters ! 

Now, Sir, my present motive for troubling you is, in the first 
place, to rouse the memory of him into whose bands our letter has 
passed, and to entreat that it may be brought from ‘ darkness to 
light, in order that the matter therein contained may be laid before 
those who are alone competent to judge whether our requests are 
founded in justice or not, and where alone we can expect impartial 
views of our case to be taken, and hope for a redress commensurate 
with our privations. 

In the second place, I wish to observe that I have, in common 
with many others, felt anxious that some person might be induced 
to attempt rescuing the members of our department from various 
hardships, which they are at present suffering under, and which, 
very unfortunately, seem to be increasing, particularly since the 
lamented death of that distinguished and inestimable officer, Major- 
General Sir Jobn Horsford ! 

None having appeared desirous of such an undertaking, I shall 
attempt the task, and for this purpose will commence with the 
hardship we feel ourselves more particularly subjected to, by the 
M 2 
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introduction of so many commissioned commissaries to take charge 
of magazines, thereby superseding older and more experienced 
Ordnance officers ; and for no other reason than because they are— 
warrant-oflicers. 


As many reductions have lately taken place in several branches 
of the Service, consequent on a peace-establishment, it may probably 
appear necessary to apply some reduction to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. In the contemplation of such a measure, or even otherwise. 
I would, with due deference, presume to offer a few remarks, as 
well in this view as to afford an impartial disclosure of the state of 
our department. Nothing but a firm conviction of the good likely 
to be produced by this exposition, would have urged me to the ful- 
filment of a task which, I feel confident, will meet with a very un- 
gracious reception in a certain quarter; but, actuated as I am by a 
well-matured determination of being, if possible, the humble instru- 
ment of rescuing the class of individuals I have the honour to be- 
long to, from no ordinary stamp of obloquy and privation, I shall 
persevere, leaving to the judgment of those whose judgment we 
seek, to determine how far I have justified my cause. 


There are in our department at present eight commissioned com- 
missaries and deputy-commissaries, who together receive monthly 
3,200 rupees, for being in charge of magazines, and signing the 
monthly papers of their respective establishments. If they have a 


more ostensible duty to perform, I rather think it falls to the lot of 
a deputy, as I have known a commissioned commissary in charge 
of a certain magazine, who, during a period of ten or twelve months, 
was not more than half a dozen times in his magazine: where he 
was, I know not. Se this, however, as it may, it frequently hap- 
pens that commissioned commissaries, in charge of magazines in 
the field, apply for, and obtain, leave of absence to visit the Presi- 
dency, making over their charge, ad interim, to the senior warrant- 
officer, who thereby has to perform a duty gratuitously, for a period 
of ten or twelve months, fon which another person is in the receipt of 
400 or 500 rupees monthly! But suppose the commissioned com- 
missary to be at his magazine station, what has he to do? Virtually 
nothing ! Whatever is to be done, is done by his drudge, alias the 
warrant-officer. ‘Thus it is that an expense of 3,200 rupees 
monthly, or 38,400 yearly, is incurred without a shadow of benefit 
being derived by the State ; and eight valuable officers in their own 
department are kept from their regiment ; and at times too, when 
the charge of two or three companies at head-quarters falls to the lot 
of one subaltern officer. 


I do not mean to attach much importauce to the circumstance of 
commissioned commissaries obtaining leave of absence ; but merely 
to inquire, if the duties of such and such magazines can be 
carried on, (and that they can I believe none will doubt,)—if, L say, 
the duties can be carried on for such a period, and during the ab- 
sence of the commissioned commissary, where then exists the ne- 
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cessity of him or his appointment? The answer is obvious; and 
the saving the State would obtain, by his removal, is equally so. 

If it is thought that a more rigid adherence to the rules or good 
of the Service, more care in the custody or disposal of the stores, 
may be obtained by placing commissioned commissaries in charge, 
I trust I may be permitted to assert, (without any direct or indirect 
detraction from the merits of any man,) that more zealous, careful, 
and real duty-performing subjects no where exist, than those very 
warrant-officers thus superseded, and applied to the drudgery of 
magazines ! 

If greater regularity in the discharge of business is anticipated, 
I am bold to assert it never was, nor ever will be realised, it being 
awell-known fact, that magazines, while under the charge of warrant- 
officers, are characterised by regularity, promptitude, and correctness. 

If greater abilities are thought requisite than warrant-oflicers are 
supposed to possess, my answer is simply this: The abilities of 
warrant-officers have ever been found commensurate with the duties 
consequent on the charge of a magazine ; nothing more can, there- 
fore, be required. With one or two solitary exceptions, all the 
abilities required, both practically and theoretically, are happily 
blended with every requisite for the good of the department, among 
the higher, anda mong many of the lower grades of warrant-oflicers ; 
and, while it must be regretted that, of late years, a few of a very 
contrary description have crept into the department, which is 
purely to be attributed to those at whose instigation such admis- 
sions were obtained, yet nothing serious need be dreaded from this 
circumstance, as a sufficient number will ever be found capable of 
reflecting credit on the fulfilment of those duties consequent on 
either their rank or charge. 

I trust I have fully shown, that no equivalent is had for the vast 
sum of public money yearly expended by the employment of com- 
missioned commissaries in the Ordnance Department, as also the 
loss occasioned to the Service by the removal of these officers from 
the direct line of their regimental duty, a loss which is greatly ag- 
gravated when we reflect on the experience and talents possessed 
by them, and the total absence in the Ordnance Department of op- 
portunities for duly appreciating the worth of such individuals ! 

It is somewhat odd, that there should exist such a staff-hunting 
mania among the officers in the Honourable Company's Service. 
It is not so in his Majesty's ; yet the latter are alike subject to ex- 
posure, to changes of climate, and the consequences thereof, and 
should feel as strongly urged to make hay while the sun shines. 
It is singular, too, how the officers of our Service can forego the 
honourable distinctions of their profession, to become superinten- 
dants of carpenters, sicklegurs, and blacksmiths ! 


To what a degree of military enthusiasm did that highly dis- 
tinguished officer, Sir John Horsford, carry his devotion to the 
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Service! What an example to others! ‘ It is my boast,’ said he, ‘ after 
all my service, that I never held a staff situation.” In what un- 
qualified terms did he censure the system of accepting paltry staff 
situations! Besides this, it is a well-known faet that he intended to 
exert his influence with Government to root out all commissioned 
commissaries from the Ordnance Department, and to prevent their 
future employment in that branch of the service, in order to avail 
himself of ‘heir services, when he felt well convinced such services 
were most e sential and required, reserving an exception in favour 
of those required at the arsenal, as principal and deputy principal 
commissaries ; and even the appointment to the last situation was, 
in some measure, objected to by him; for he deemed it more ap- 
propriate to the class of warrant-officers, as was the case on a former 
occasion at Fort St. George. 

By this arrangement, Sir John intended the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to be kept open as a field for the advancement of the warrant- 
officers then in it, and for rewarding his artillery men, or others, 
whose services or good fortune should bring them to the notice of 
Government, as worthy of its patronage ; and, when the number of 
highly gifted and respectable men with whom the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Service in general, and the artillery in particular, abound, is 
duly considered, (and they are taught to look up to the Ordnance De- 
partment as the sole reward for either services, talents, or friends’ 
influence,) it will not, I trust, be deemed too much, that an attempt 
should be made to keep it free from incumbrance such as above 
stated, as also to apply censure to the ungenerous feeling that 
would rob such men of the only means of acquiring a respectable 
rank, and a competency to gild the evening of their declining days, 
and that, too, after a service of thirty or forty years ! 

In his Majesty's Service, meritorious characters are rewarded by 
commissions and appointments, as adjutants and quartermastets ; 
but, in our Service, nothing but the Ordnance Department exists, 
shackled, as it at present is, by those who have otherwise a wide field 
of fame, rank, and competency before them. Surely, then, we may 
with great justice consider these gentlemen as stumbling-blocks to 
our advancement. * 

Another hardship, which appears to us, and which many have con- 
sidered, as very invidious, is the distinction drawn between warrant- 
officers in the service ofthe Honourable Company, and in his Majesty's. 
In the latter Service, when the appointment of adjutant, or quarter- 
master, is conferred on a serjeant-major, or other meritorious man, 
he immediately becomes entitled to all and every the privileges, 
ceremonies, and distinctions of the other officers of the army, and 
is admitted into their society; yet he is but a warrant-officer, and 
may remain so for mouths, nay, years. What conclusion are we 
to draw from this? If commissioned officers of one Service rank 
with those of the other, so should warrant-officers. This appears a 
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rallying point, round which much discussion has taken place, to say 
nothing of the little bickerings it has produced,—all commissioned 
officers strenuously demanding a salute, as they emphatically term 
it, from conductors of Ordnance ; but for which there exists no one 
authority, if we except a garrison, which goes no further than the 
glacis of that garrison, in which it was issued. 

Something strange appears in the wording of this very order. 
Apothecaries, stewards, and riding-masters are exempted, as if it 
were only necessary to inflict so summary a mode of punishment 
on poor conductors ; and yet the former ranks are all warrant- 
offivers. Another reason to prove that the order in question, re- 
stricted as it even is to the garrison of Fort William, never should 
have had an existence,—that it must have been penned whenthe intel- 
lectual faculties slumbered, and that it was sanctioned at a moment 
when the placid disposition of the illustrious personage whose au- 
thority it required, rendered him an easy prey to the designing,—is 
the liability ofa warrant-officer inthe Honourable Company's Service, 
saluting one of that description in his Majesty's; it being no novel 
matter that one of the latter should be quartered with the regiment 
stationed in Fort William: and this certainly was a degradation 
the illustrious person already mentioned never would have con- 
templated; and but a little reflection, undisturbed by sinister in- 
fluence, would have induced him to spurn the request that was 
made for his sanction to an act intended to lessen the respect of as 
reputable and useful a class of individuals as exists. 


Having pointed out successtully, I hope, the inutility of conti- 
nuing commissioned commissaries in the Ordnance Department, I 
shall now endeavour to show how the department may be rendered, 
not only by far more efficient, but also conduce to emulation among 
the individuals connected with it, and who really do require some 
benefit ; as also to create a saving to the State of 4,925 rupees 
monthly, together with the opportunity afforded for the return of 
the commissioned commissaries to their own branch of the Service. 
I have deviated in the allowances, as well as number of Ordnance 
officers required for the duties of the department ; and for this very 
obvious reason, that, wherever I have been, I have found from 
observation that the number laid down by me is fully sufficient 
for the most complete discharge of the various duties required by 
each magazine. I have pointed out reductions for the higher 

rades, simply because they proportionally receive too much, while 
the lower grades receive far too little, and also from a conviction 
that Government would not feel disposed to adopt measures that 
aimed at a greater expenditure than at present exists. 

Besides this, I have partly framed a plan, which, if sanctioned by 
Government, would induce the higher grades to retire from the Ser- 
vice immediately on completing their twenty-seven years’ service in 
India. The accomplishment of such a desideratum would prove an 
infallible remedy against the present highly objectionable disposition 
of deputy-commissaries, holding on to the latest period of their 
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existence, to the prejudice of the Service, and detriment of more 
active, and consequently more deserving, men. 

No system can be more fundamentally ruinous to the State, than 
that which admits of men holding appointments, whose mental and 
physical abilities have from age deteriorated, and whose snow-clad 
temples proclaim the necessity of their retiring to the calm abodes 
of domestic solitude, there to direct their thoughts towards that 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns ; and not to be mix- 
ing at their advanced years in the busy scenes of life, superintending 
arsenal and magazine affairs, (or trying to do so rather,) whereby 
their tempers become ruffled, their dispositions soured, and them- 
selves unfitted to consider with calm dignity their approaching lat~- 
ter end! ! 

To conclude : the system at present in existence, of employing 
commissioned commissaries, is fraught with injury to the Service, 
even to a greater extent than here exemplified ; and, sooner or later, 
it will evince itself in strong and impressive colours. It retards 
emulation among the warrant-officers, who are alone the life 
and energy of the department; for it debars them from any 
direct or indirect communication with Government ; no opportu- 
nity occurs to prove how zealous they are in the cause of their 
Honourable masters ; and consequently all their feelings for the 
good of their department become deadened. They see others reap~ 
ing the reward of their labour and exertions ; and, as a matter of 
course, they will ere long relax in their ardour to that Service 
which it is at present their greatest ambition to see exalted, and 
their humble and unceasing endeavour to serve and promote ! 
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* This designation to be applied to our present principal commissary, 
and the term Commissariat-General to the officer holding the designa- 
tion of Commissary-General. 


+ To add to the depressed state of the conductors, they have been 
lately, by a most grievous and ungenerous act, excluded from that salutary 
benefit which formerly existed, of obtaining admission for their children 
into what is termed the Upper Orphan School; which has entailed further 
ee by, inagreat measure, depriving them of the only chance they 

ad of getting a respectable education for their offspring, a circumstance 
that, in acountry like this, is sufficient to corrode the feelings of any pa- 
rent at all desirous of witnessing the advancement of his children 
in literary perfections, as education is so excessively high, and conse- 
quently out of the reach of all those whose allowances are circum- 
scribed! 








Tue Junior Unitep Service Cuvus. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—I was not at all surprised to find, in your number for this 
month, an answer to my letter which appeared in your ‘ Herald’ for 
May, under the head ‘ King’s and Company's Officers in the United 
Service Clubs ;’ but I must confess that I did not anticipate contra- 
diction on a point as notorious as the sun at noon-day ; nor was I 
prepared for the note you have appended to your Correspondent’s 
letter. However I may yield to your better judgment, I cannot but 
acknowledge, in this case, my inability to discover how the corre- 
spondence and documents you allude to, can, by any possibility, 
remove the impression from my mind, unless they have furnished 
you with proofs that the officer of the Indian army was rejected on 
account of something exceptionable in his character as an officer 
and a gentleman; but, as I believe him hitherto to have stood, as 
respects these necessary requisites, unimpeached, I cannot, for a 
moment, imagine you to be instructed to go such lengths. I shall, 
therefore, content myself by observing, in reply to your note, that 
my letter and correspondence, as respects the Junior United Service 
Club, may be contradicted, but cannot be refuted. The correspond- 
ence is from a gentleman of undoubted veracity, who attended, 
and, with others, heard and felt what he states. 

Had your Correspondent paid a little more attention to my letter, 
and less to declamation, he would have seen that his ‘ unqualified, 
decisive contradiction’ is gratuitous as applied to me; for, what- 
ever my opinion may have been, my letter no where asserts that 
such a determination exists. ‘The assertion (as will appear from 
the correspondence in your number for May) is from a brother 
member of the Club of which ‘your Correspondent signs himself a 
member. That I have believed, and do believe, the assertions, I 
am willing to admit; and it will require more than the counter- 
assertion of any one individual to make me disbelieve it. 

To your Correspondent’s careful examination of the ballot-book, 
and fallacious announcement that ‘but one solitary instance has 
occurred of an officer of the Indian army having been rejected,’ I 
have merely to oppose the simple fact of this one solitary instance 
having occurred to either the second or third officer of the Indian 
army whose names had appeared as candidates on the ballot-book 
of the Junior United Service Club ; and, further, to state that I am 
not, at this present moment, aware of any officer having since 
become a member. (I beg distinctly to be understood as speaking 
of the Indian army.) ‘That officers of the Company's horse have 
subsequently been admitted, is within my own knowledge ;_ as well 
as that, previously to their admission, some of them were rejected, 
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but on the following Monday again proposed, and then elected. 
This system of rejection and election is no very uncommon thing 
in the Junior United Service Club, but with it I have nothing to 
do, except as it may, on your Correspondent’s own showing, furnish 
some little insight into the chances of admission open to the officers 
of the Indian army; and, if I may add to this insight, I have only 
to appeal to the books of the Club, where the officers from the 
Indian army will be found to bear about the same proportion to 
those of the King’s army as one does to three hundred. 

Whatever the fears of your Correspondent may be, or the motives 
from whence they spring, he may rest satisfied that the two Ser- 
vices know better how to appreciate each other than to allow a 
question which arises out of any thing connected with the Junior 
United Service Club, for a moment to disturb that harmony which 
so happily exists between the officers of his Majesty's Service and 
those of the Indian army. I beg also to assure your Correspondent 
that my severe remarks, as he is pleased to term them, were never 
intended to apply to a majority of the establishment ; and I should 
be sorry if I could for a moment suppose that any liberal mind 
could so have misconstrued what I have written. My severity, if 
severe, was directed to those who can wantonly trifle with and 
wound the feelings of a gentleman. If this applies to your Corre- 
spondent, (which I do not believe,) I can only offer him a welcome 
to the full measure of my severity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A SupscriBer. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight, June 14th, 1828 





Lerrer From Caprain Maxrie.p. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sin,—A letter addressed to me, signed ‘ An Old Proprietor,’ 
which appeared in your ‘ Herald’ of last month, has but recently 
been brought to my notice; and, although I do not deem it re- 
quisite to reply to every anonymous Correspondent, there are parts ; 
of his letter on which I wish to offer a few remarks, In the fourth 
paragraph of the ‘Old Proprietors’ letter, he states, ‘Report, however, 
says, that your opinions on many important points connected with 
Indian affairs have undergone considerable change, and that you now 
even consider the preservation of our Indian empire dependent on the 
preservation of the East India Company. Mere report, however, 
would have had little weight with me, unless corroborated by some 
circumstances, which, I confess, have excited my surprise. Had 
you not been present at the last two Quarterly General Courts held 
at the India House, I should have found an excuse for you, which 
T am at present unable to conceive.’ 

If the ‘ Old Proprietor’ has not yet learnt from me personally my 
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opinion, however unimportant in a subject of such deep importance, 
and is indebted to mere report, permit me at once to remove all 
doubt upon the subject, and to state most unequivocally, that, what- 
ever changes or modifications may take place at the close of the 
present Charter, I trust, and devoutly hope, for the sake of India 
and its numerous and valuable population, no less than the best in- 
terests of Great Britain, that the East India Company's Charter will 
be renewed, and the Government of India administered through the 
medium of the East India Company. 

As the ‘ Old Proprietor’ will hardly suspect me of blind partiality 
to the East India Company's Government, he will, I trust, pardon 
me, if I am not blind to the advantages such agency offers to the 
State. 

No Government, or human institution, is free from abuses ; 
neither is the Company's Government: but there are redeeming 
qualities and powerful safeguards presented through such medium, 
which no other Government under heaven affords. Numerous ar- 
guments might be adduced in support of such assertion ; but I am 
not bound to establish a position so easy of demonstration. The 
declaration I have made is the involuntary tribute of conviction. I 
have not been slow to disapprove of what I deemed objectionable : 
shall I be tardy then in declaring what I sincerely and honestly 
prefer ? 

The ‘ Old Proprietor’ then insinuates a charge of inconsistency in 
my not calling the attention of the Court of Proprietors to the de- 
falcation which lately occurred in the Company's Treasury, and re- 
marks : 

‘ The Company's Treasury then, Sir, may be notoriously plun- 
dered, and the delinquents not merely pardoned, but promoted, while 
a perfect oblivion is produced, and you are studiously silent on the 
subject. Mr. Gahagan, I think, did advert to the circumstance at 
the last Quarterly Court, but declared his want of knowledge of the 
facts to enable him to submit a motion on the subject, while he 
dwelt on the importance of it. If you could have stated your ina- 
bility, for want of information, to frame a motion on such an im- 
portant point, I should have been spared the trouble of addressing 
you on this occasion ; but, if I am not misinformed, you were long 
ago in possession of all the particulars of the transactions alluded 
to, as well as the extraordinary conduct of the Court of Directors in 
such affair. With such information, what a case ought you not to 
have established—what credit might you not have obtained—and 
what an opportunity you have lost !’ 


Hence, then, the ‘Old Proprietor’ gives mecredit for the possession 
of complete information upon the subject, and considers it a criminal 
omission that I should have been silent, while his knowledge of 
my being in possession of such facts fully warrants me in believing 
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that he must have been as well acquainted with the case referred 
to as he supposes me to be. 


Why, then, should not the ‘ Old Proprietor’ himself have framed a 
motion on a subject of such importance? Did he abstain from so 
doing only to afford me the opportunity ? or was it to enable him 
the better to evince his zealous support of the Court of Directors, 
when assailed upon any vulnerable point, that he preferred placing 
me in the breach to volunteering for the Forlorn Hope himself ? 

If he really and sincerely admires that fearless independence he 
so strenuously recommends in the exposure of abuses, let him confirm 
it by example, and allow me, on this occasion, in his own words, to 
tell him: ‘ With such information as he possessed, what a case 
ought he not to have established—what credit might he not have 
obtained—and what an opportunity he has lost !’ 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


W. Maxrie.p. 
Sunbury, June 16, 1828. 





LerrerR From BenGat. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Calcutta, January 12, 1828. 

Mr. John Trotter, who, in conjunction with John Pascal Larkins, 
established ‘The John Bull,’ having been ordered by the Court 
ot Directors to be suspended from the Service for six months, for 
writing certain forgotten anonymous letters on the management 
of the Bank of Bengal, (for which he had already been over- 
punished by Lord Amherst, by a heavy fine in the shape of re- 
duced salary, and a lacerating letter from the pen of Mr. Holt 
Mackeuzie,) has determined to proceed to England in the Princess 
Charlotte. This protomartyr of the Civil Service is the same per- 
son who projected that reproductive agency, which never attained 
even to a foetal existence. This little touch of tyranny is a very 
inadequate retribution for the evil he did in establishing that Jour- 
nal, which was, from the first, the instigator and apologist of every 
act of oppression during the administration of Lord Hastings, Mr. 
Adam, and Lord Amherst, and, under its present Editor, is an organ 
of sedition, stirring up the Natives to hate and cast out the Euro- 
peans as monopolists of the wealth of their country. If Mr. John 
Trotter had been divested of his whole fortune, banished from India, 
and even after that immersed in debt, he would only have had a 
pre-gustation of that violence and robbery with which the Paper, 
and the party with which he was associated, succeeded in over- 
whelming others. He can now plead nothing in self-defence, or in 
arraignment of the injustice with which he has been treated, which 
may not be answered out of the mouth of his own Bull. 
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The present Editor of ‘ The Bull,’ Dr. Bryce, has been for some 
time labouring, in co-operation, as he imagines, with Sir John 
Malcolm, to persuade the Natives, that the effect of the CoLonisa- 
r1uN for which the sugar-petitioners pray, would be to deprive them 
of their lands, and to reduce them to a state of beggary and starva- 
tion. He describes to them the massacre and confiscations in Ire- 
land in the 17th century, and the cruelties of the Spaniards in the 
Ladrone Islands, as specimens of the devastation and misery ne- 
cessarily included in the colonisation of India. He talks of an 
inundation of English paupers in India. He talks of British colo- 
nists monopolising the wealth and power of the country, and taking 
possession by force (guburdustee) of the lands and goods of the 
Natives! He arrays the numerical strength of the Natives against 
the handful of Europeans who desire that security of person and 
property, under the inviolable safeguard of the law, should reign 
throughout the country, without respect of persons, whether Native 
or European, Hindoo or Christian. ‘The means whereby Sir John 
Malcolm would resist colonisation are different ; but his end is the 
sume, to perpetuate poverty, disunion, weakness, danger, and mis- 
government ; and he cannot complain if the bad eminence which 
he occupies as the main teacher of an erroneous doctrine, attracts 
to his support the lowest and most ignorant coadjutors. It is no 
less fortunate, however, than singular, that, as discussion opens the 
eyes of the most intelligent among the Natives, they appreciate the 
false and hypocritical pretence on which colonisation is refused ; 
they disbelieve the calumnies which are propagated against the 
future colonists; they see that Nornine sur CoLonisarion CAN 
BENEFIT THEIR CounrRy, by the diffusion of knowledge, industry, 
and security of person and property, and concur with the friends 
of that measure in regarding its opponents as the declared enemies 
of their country. 

Dr. Bryce boasts that he has obtained the signatures of forty 
Native gentlemen to a requisition to the Sheriff, for a meeting at 
the Town-hall to petition aguinst colonisation. Why has not the 
requisition yet made its appearance? What prevents him from 
bringing his people to the scratch? What will become of him, if, a 
seceder from his own countrymen, he shall find himself deserted by 
the Natives whom he attempted to mislead ? 

I refer you to the ‘ Hurkaru’ for an account of the extraordi- 
nary blunder of Sir Charles Grey, touching the meaning of the 
37 Geo. LII., c. 142, which he represented as restraining him from 
reducing the fees received by the officers of the Supreme Court, 
without a requisition from the Court of Directors; whereas the 
words of the Act relate solely to the reduction of salaries paid to 
the officers of the Supreme Court by the East India Company. 
This error could only proceed from his eagerness to find himself 
restrained from giving to suitors the relief which they sought, and 
which, if Grand Juries persevere, they will ultimately wrest from 
the Court. 
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Lerrer From Mapras. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Madras, 7th February, 1828. 

Tue new year was ushered in here by a splendid ball and supper, 
given by the Right Honourable the Governor at the Banqueting+ 
room, Government-house, on the evening of the 1st of January. 
The company was numerous, and the féte went off as all such enter+ 
tainments generally do here, where the body is more benefited 
than the mind; for, as far as such enjoyment is in question, all 
seemed to be highly satisfied. The viands were of course excellent, 
the wines as good as are usually met with on such occasions, and 
the host affable and courteous. 


The ship Wellington arrived early in January, from England : 
amongst the passengers by her, came Captain Marjoribanks, the 
new master attendant for this Port, appointed from the India House, 
in the room of the late Captain Grant: Mr. Gascoigne reverts to 
his former situation of Deputy: he had acted as Master, since 
Captain Grant's death. 


Sir Ralph Palmer, our Chief Justice, returned on the 15th, from 
Bengal, by the ship Clyde. 

Our Superintendant of Police, Major Ormsby, has also returned 
from his sea voyage, and resumed the duties of his situation, Mr, 
Elliot, who acted in his absence, is, it is said, to be otherwise pro- 
vided for. At the sessions, held on the 23d, Sir G. W. Ricketts, in 
delivering his address to the Grand Jury, took an opportunity of 
paying a high compliment to Mr. Elliot, for the very able and 
satisfactory manner in which he had filled the office of Super- 
intendant during Major Ormsby’s absence, and added that, in doing 
so, he also expressed the opinions of the Chief Justice and Sir R, 
Comyn. 


No trials of any interest came before the Court at this time. 


At several times during the month, the weather has been wet 
and squally, and often bore a threatening appearance : the swell was 
at times excessively great, and so high was the surf as to cut off 
all communication with the shipping. An old military officer, who 
had been on board the ship Wellington, looking at her accommoda- 
tions, previously to his taking a passage home in her, was upset 
while coming ashore in a boat with his European servant, when 
about twenty yards from the beach. Luckily they both clung to the 
boat, which was soon again righted by the boatman, assisted by 
some catamarans that were fortunately at hand when the accident 
oceurred. The parties were well ducked, and looked rather out of 
humour on mounting the Colonel's curricle to drive home. 
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Our races commenced on the 2lst, and the assemblage at the 
course, on the first morning, was very respectable, the Right 
Honourable the Governor, his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, and many other leading characters being present. There 
were several days’ running ; but the sport was very meagre, and by no 
means equal to what was expected. Few individuals here enter 
into this amusement with any spirit. The Commissary-General, a 
captain of dragoons, two or three military and civil officers, with 
sundry idle attorneys, are the only persons who seem to have a 
taste for the turf; and to some of them it has tasted so bitter, sour, 
and disagreeable at this meeting, that they have been heard to ex- 
press their determination of abandoning it, at least as far as horse- 
racing goes ; but a subscription has been entered into for getting a 
pack of hounds, and the association bears the name of ‘ The Madras 
Hunt.’ 

A match for three thousand rupees, between two celebrated 
horses, Wildblood and Orelio, took place the first day of the meet- 
ing, and created very considerable interest: it was gained by the 
former, contrary to general expectation; and, as very large bets 
were pending on the match, a good deal of money was lost and 
won, and some very long visages were to be seen at the race-stand 
on the termination of the match, realising exactly Hogarth’s picture 
of the Gamesters in the Rake’s Progress. Fortunately, the pro- 
pensity for gaming does not prevail here to any great extent. We 
are not, as in England, disgusted by seeing a peer of the realm 
arm in arm with a gamester or a pugilist of low birth and vulgar 
deportment. However, but few years have elapsed since occurrences 
arose from horse-racing here that excited pain, indignation, and 
disgust throughout the whole community, and tended much towards 
stirring up malignant passions, ill-blood, and disagreements that 
time will never obliterate. 

The Right Honourable the Governor has, for the present, aban- 
doned his intention of proceeding to the Neilgherry Hills, and of 
visiting other districts in the interior. Preparations had been made 
for his departure about this time, and there are different reports as 
to the cause of the journey being put off. A report of that dreadful 
disease the cholera being prevalent at several villages on the route, 
and of the Mysore and Seringapatam fevers being rather more 
violent than usual this season, is stated to have induced him to 
remain here, rather than run risks. The same causes are said to 
have induced his Excellency Sir G. T. Walker, the Commander-in- 
chief, to give up his intention of proce on a military tour, for 
which preparations had likewise been made, There are other re- 
ports in circulation as to the reasons these great men have for 
remaining at the Presidency ; and one, of no little consideration, is 
the probability of the new Governor-General, Lord W. Bentinck, 
touching here previously to his proceeding to Calcutta. His Lord- 








ship was universally admired and esteemed during the four years 
he directed the affairs of this Presidency, (viz. from 1808 to 1807,) 
and has many friends at Madras, European and Native. It is 
generally wished that he may gratify us with a visit. 

Our Right Honourable Governor also has his hands pretty full 
of business, and, to all appearance, he is highly competent to it. 
Numerous removals and changes are going on amongst the civilians. 
David Hill, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, has been removed 
from his situation, and is succeeded by R. Clive, Esq., formerly 
Secretary to Government in the military department. An old 
civilian, Collector and Magistrate of one of the principal districts 
under the Madras Government, has been removed from his situa- 
tion, and another appointed to it. Report says that he had been 
tyrannically severe on some part of the Native population, and 
guilty of other improprieties ; to investigate which a commission is 
to assemble on the spot. 

A determined spirit to economise pervades every act of our 
Governor ; and public report says, some of those ‘ who sit in judg- 
ment’ with him are not equally zealous. Having long indulged 
themselves in habits of luxurious extravagance, they are averse to 
check it in others; but, from the spirit evinced by the Governor, 
there is no doubt that he will carry his work of retrencliment into 
avery department ; and it is rumoured, that some of the members 
of Government are so annoyed at what is going forward in this 
way, that more than one seat in Council are likely soon to become 
vacant by the departure of their occupants to Europe. 


Some reductions are also spoken of in the Army, the Ordnance, 
and Commissariat Departments, that will lead to economy, without 
lessening the efficiency of the establishment. The Medical and 
Ecclesiastical Departments have also undergone a scrutiny ; but it 
is not thought any alterations can be effected in either, there being 
more need of additions than curtailments to both, unless it be in 
the establishment of the Kirk of Scotland,—as we have here two 
chaplains to it, with their two clerks, &c., and there is only service 
for about an hour and a half on Sunday morning, to a very limited 
congregation ; which duty these Rey. northern divines take alter- 
nately, so that each has about three hours’ labour monthly. Their 
monthly salary is about equal to what many of their brethren at 
home get yearly ; yet those men at home do as much duty in a 
week as these, here, do in a year. 

I attended, lately, the examination of the Vepery Academy, 
which is conducted by Mr. David Kerz, assisted by Mrs. K. and 
others. It was truly pleasing to observe the progress the young 
people had made in the various branches of education. I may safely 
say, if this seminary is equalled, it is not excelled by any other in 
India: every thing seems to be conducted with so much regularity, 
good taste, and propriety, that I almost fancied myself in some Eng- 
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lish seminary, until the (brown, but comely) countenances of the 
youths reminded me where I was. 1 send you copies of letters, 
(as cut from ‘The Government Gazette’ here,) addressed to Mr. 
Kerz, by clergymen who attended the examinations : they are of a 
highly satisfactory nature, and, if you can afford them a place in 
your columns, you will confer a benefit on the rising generation. 

Public parties and private entertainments have been very frequent 
during the month of January, as they usually are: the Monthly 
Public Ball, the Race Ball, &c., have tended to enliven society 
here, although, upon the whole, there is but little sociality preva- 
lent—but much state, stiffness, and formality. Those midnight as- 
semblies, card-playiug and scandalising conventions, are very far 
from being agreeable ; health, beauty, and fortune, are there fre- 
quently sacrificed without any adequate compensation in return. 
To a stranger, newly arrived, the ladies (many of them at least) 
appear as just risen from the bed of sickness: their voice is soft 
and spiritless, and every step betrays languor and lassitude : they 
certainly want the glow of health in the countenance, that delicious 
crimson (lumen purpureum juvente) which, in colder climates, 
enlivens the coarsest set of features, and renders a beautiful one 
irresistible : 

* Youth’s orient bloom, the blush of chaste desire, 
The sprightly converse, and the smile divine, 
(Love's gentle train,) to milder climes retire, 
And full in Albion’s matchless daughters shine.’ 

The subscription for erecting a monument to the memory of the 
late Sir Thomas Munro, amounts now to above one hundred thou- 
sand rupees : that for the relief of the crews of the seven ships that 
were wrecked by the storm, in December last, amounts to about 
twelve thousand. 


The Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, our Governor, has graciously 
condescended to become Patron of the Literary Society of Madras ; 
and we are promised the speedy appearance of the first volume of 
the Society's Transactions, which is said to contain several inter- 
esting communications. 


There has been a good deal of sickness about Madras, during the 
month of January; and some cases of cholera are said to have oc- 
curred: from the Institution for boys, (viz. the Male Asylum,) there 
were fifteen funerals within the last month. There is an adage, 
‘When the devil finds men idle, he generally gives them em- 
ployment ;’ and it seems fully verified in the Madras Army, 
there being three European General Courts-Martial at present 
sitting ; viz. one at Masulapatam, one at Bangalore, and one at 
Trichinopoly. The former two are for the trial of officers of the 
Honourable Company's Army, and the last for the trial of King’s 
soldiers. A murder of a very atrocious nature has recently been 
committed here by one of the Beguins, (alias a lady of the family 
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of the Nabob of the Carnatic,) on one of her female domestics, and 
within the precincts of Cheaupauh Palace. 

There are various editions of the story in circulation, but so con- 
tradictory as to render it impossible to give a correct statement of it. 
No doubt, however, exists as tothe murder having been committed. 
I heard the Superintendant of police say so two days ago ; and the 
Lady herself admits its having been perpetrated in her presence, 
and under her direction. She has been admitted to bail; but three 
of her Native servant-girls have been committed to gaol: they were 
participators in the act, as report states. The matter will stand 
over till the assizes in April next. 





Desare av THe East Inpv1a Howse. 


A Quarterty General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was 
held on Wednesday, June 18. 

On the motion of the Cuairnman (W. Astell, Esq.), a dividend of 54 
per cent. was declared on the Company’s capital stock, for the half-year 
commencing on the 5th of January last, and ending on the Sth of July 
next. 

The Cuarnman then moved, ‘That this Court do confirm the Resolu- 
tion of the General Court of the 23th ult., granting to Major Cunning- 
hame, of the Bengal retired list, an allowance of 200/. per annum, in 
addition to his present pay nd allowance of 130/. per annum, 

The Deputy Cuarrman (John Loch, Esq.) seconded the motion. 

General TuornTon expressed a wish, that, in granting pensions, a 
saving clause should always be added to the resolution, providing that 
the pension should only continue while the individual on whom it was 
bestowed ‘ was out of employment.’ 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 


BYE-LAWS’ COMMITTEE. 


The CuairMan said it was his duty to propose the annual election 
of 15 gentlemen to form a Committee for inspection of the bye-laws. 
He moved that the following gentlemen be re-elected ;—Honourable 
Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. G. Cumming, Mr. P. Heatley, Mr. G. Grote, 
Mr. R. Williams, Mr. B. Barnard, Sir H. Strachey, Bart., Mr. J. Darby, 
Mr. J. H. Tritton, Mr. J. Carstairs, Mr. R. Twining, Mr. Hallett, and 
Sir J. Shaw, Bart. . 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Cummine, on being proposed, observed that it had last year been 
stated in that Court, that his attendance in the Committee had not been 
regular. He could only say that he had been for twenty-two years @ 
member of the Committee, and, during that time, had failed to at« 
tend but one of its meetings. The hon. Proprietor produced a let- 
ter from the Clerk of the Committee, in confirmation of his state. 
ment. 

The CuarrMan observed that Mr. Cumming’s valuable services were 
well known, and properly appreciated by the Company. He then stated 
that two of the snmbers of the Committee had died in the course of the 
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year, namely, Mr. Gloworth and Mr. Lyon, whose places he proposed to 
supply by the election of Mr. Burney and Mr. Hodgkins, late of the 
Madras Service. 
The motion for the election of those gentlemen was then put, and 
carried unanimously. 
SUSPENSION OF AN INDIAN JUDGE. 


The CuarrMan said, that a gallant Proprietor (Col. Stanhope) had 
given notice of his intention to bring forward a motion that day, with 
respect to the case of Mr. Courtenay Smith; but, not seeing the gallant 
Proprietor in his place, he supposed that he had abandoned his situa- 
tion. The gallant Proprietor had also given notice of another motion 
relative to the taxation of British subjects in India, under what was 
commonly called the Stamp Act; but he supposed that the gallant Pro- 
prietor was satisfied with what had passed in another place on the sub- 
ject, and considered the motion unnecessary. 

Mr. R. Jackson asked whether the Court of Directors had received 
a memorial on this subject from the merchants of Calcutta? 

The Cuairman said, the Court had received a memorial, not directly 
from the merchants of Calcutta, but from persons connected with them 
in this country. 

INDIAN LICENSES. 


The Hon. D. Krnnarrp rose to propose a question to the Chairman, 
which, he was inclined to think, it would afford that gentleman sa- 
tisfaction to answer. The question referred to an order, which it 
appeared had emanated from the Court of Directors, and which had 
occasioned a very strong sensation in India. That order, which was 
signed ‘Hugh Molony,’ had appeared in ‘ The Calcutta Government 
Gazette,’ and was dated the 27th of November, 1827. It purported to 
be an extract from a public letter of the Court of Directors of the 4th 
of July preceding; and it set forth, that individuals leaving India with 
an intention to return to that country, would not receive a license from 
the Court of Directors for that purpose, unless they produced a certifi- 
cate from the authorities abroad to prove that they had conducted them- 
selves in a manner satisfactory to the Indian Government. 


The following was a copy of the official notification by the Bengal 
Government, regarding certificates of conduct in India :— 


‘ Fort William—General Department, Nov. 20, 1827. 

‘The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following extract (paragraphs 18 to 20) from a fublic 
General Letter from the Hon. the Court of Directors, dated July 11, 
1827, be published for general information. Certificates of the nature 
alluded to by the Honourable Court, in the extract in question, will be 
granted to individuals proceeding to Europe, on their applying for the 
same to the Secretary of Government in the General Department. 

‘18. Applications are from time to time made to us by parties who 
have returned from India, for leave to proceed again to that country, 
for the purpose either of following the pursuits in which they originally 
embarked, or of settling the affairs which have grown out of their for- 
mer engagements. 

“19. It sing es occurs, that the parties in question are unable to 
produce any document, showing that their conduct has been satisfactory 
to the Authorities under whom they have resided. 

‘20, We, therefore, desire that you will take measures for announc- 
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ing to all parties who are residing under your Presidency, either with 
our permission, or with that of your Government, and who may return 
to Europe, that, in the event of their making application for permission 
to proceed again to India, we shall require them to produce proof of 
their having conducted themselves to the satisfaction of your Govern- 
ment. 
* By order of the Rt. Hon. the Governor-General in Council, 
‘ E. Moxony, Acting Secretary to the Government.’ 


This order, he believed, was intended to have a very limited applica- 
tion, and grew out of the circumstance of persons having applied for 
leave to return to India from whom the Company could obtain no proof 
that they had ever been there ; but, the regulation having been promul- 
gated in a general manner in India, it had very reasonably caused a 
great impression. It was felt that every gentleman about to leave India, 
with the intention of returning, would be compelled to sue to obtain, as 
it were, a verdict of ‘Not Guilty’ in his favour. The regulation like- 
wise placed in the hands of Government a formidable power, since it 
authorised them to prevent the return of any person to India whom they 
might consider a troublesome fellow, because he had offered a pertina- 
cious opposition to their measures, or might have been the abettor of 
that horrid crime in India—free publication. He trusted that the Chair- 
man would give some explanation on this subject. 

The CuarrMan observed, that it was impossible for him to say what 
impressions the order in question had produced on the minds of people 
in India. He could only answer as to the fact, that the Court of Direc- 
tors had ordered the Indian Government to promulgate the regulation in 
question. The Court was aware that no person could proceed to India 
without the consent of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
an‘ that before he obtained such consent he must enter into a covenant 
to conduct himself in India as a good and faithful subject. If he fulfilled 
the terms of the covenant, where could be the difficulty or the hardship 
of obtaining proof of the fact?) This rule was made for persons who 
were not of this class. It was notorious that many persons got out to 
India without leave from the Home Authorities, and it was as well known, 
that, notwithstanding this irregularity, they were permitted to remain, if 
they did not conduct themselves offensively, or, if the Honourable Pro- 

rietor pleased, become ‘troublesome fellows.’ The Court of Directors 
fad a right to know how individuals had conducted themselves in India 
before they permitted them to return. No honest man need be under 
the slightest apprehension that the rule would affect him. The Court of 
Directors could not be responsible for the impressions which the regula- 
tion had made in India. In framing it, they had only exercised the dis- 
cretion which the Act of Parliament confided to them, and he thought 
they had exercised it wisely. (Hear !) 

Mr. R. Jackson thought the wording of the order was not sufficiently 
precise, and that it left parties too much at the discretion of the Indian 
Authorities. Conduct which might be satisfactory to one Government, 
another would deprecate and punish. 

Sir C. Forses was of opinion, that, so long as the law authorised the 
Court of Directors to refuse any person permission to proceed to India, 
it was but reasonable, and could o constdered no hardship, that indivi- 
duals wishing to return to that country should yom proof that they 
had executed the covenant by which they had bound themselves. He 
could not conceive, that any gentleman, on quitting India, could have the 
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slightest objection to apply for a certificate of his good conduct. He 
had heard it argued that there should be no restriction on the intercourse 
between this country and India: that he considered to be a question of 
vital importance, affecting the very existence of India as a colony. 
He would not, on this occasion, pronounce an opinion on the subject. 
(Hear !) 

Mr. Wicram said that the wording of the order appeared to have been 
misunderstood. It did not require parties to produce certificates before 
the Court of Directors, but only reasonable proof. 

Mr. D. Kixyainp said, his object had been answered by the explana- 
tion which had taken place, and he wished not to press the miatter 
further. 

BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

Mr. R. Jackson, who, with Mr. Poynder, had formally notified his 
intention to the Court of Directors to submit to the General Court a 
motion on the subject of Suttees, called the attention of the Proprietors 
to it in a very brief speech. Having alluded to the cruel waste of buman 
life consequent on these barbarous sacrifices, he concluded by moving, 
‘That the Court of Directors be requested to lay before the Proprietors 
all proceedings which have taken place, and all the information they may 
have obtained, with respect to the burning of Hindoo widows, since the 
resolution of the General Court of the 27th of March, 1827, calling on 
them to adopt such means as appear best calculated to put an end to that 
horrible practice.’ 

The Cyareman said, that, in consequence of the resolution of the Court 
of Proprietors in March last, the Court of Directors had transmitted two 
letters to the Governments of Bombay and Bengal, urging them, respee- 
tively, to use their best exertions towards the suppression of the practice 
of Suttees. There had not been sufficient time to receive an answer to 
those letters. 

The letters were then read by the Clerk. 

Captain MaxrieLp expressed a hope that no prejudices in this country 
would be powerful enough to drive the Company to interfere in a violent 
manner with the prejudices of the Natives of India. 

Mr. D. Kixwnarep also deprecated the adoption of any violent 
measures. 

Mr. 8. Dixon said, the Court ought not, with regard to this question, 
to seek any favour with people out of doors. 

Mr. Poynper complained that the Court of Directors had not com- 
municated to the Indian Government the resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors of March, 1827. It was likewise remarkable, that no report of 
the debate which preceded the adoption of that resolution was given in 
*The Calcutta Gazette,’ which, on other occasions, invariably noticed 
all matters that occurred in England that had reference to India. This 

aper, however, though it contained no report of the day’s debate in that 

ourt, published a paragraph respecting it, which purported to be a 
translation from a Native paper. The paragraph was as follows : 

* On the 28th of March of the present English year, in a meeting at the 
East India House in England, one Mr. Poynder made a proposal to put 
a stop to the burning of widows; and it was his wish that authority 
should be invested in the Bengal Government wholly to abolish that 
practice. Against this proposal of Mr. Poynder, Colonel Stanhope ob- 
served, “‘ We need not meddle with the religious practices of the Hin- 
doos; this custom has been in vogue among them for a long course of 
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time, and what necessity is there at present for its discontinuance? ” 
Four or five other persons (Directors) of the meeting were of the same 
opinion; two only endeavoured to have the practice abolished, and the 
subject was therefore postponed to be considered at some future 
meeting. 

‘ We are divided between joy and regret on hearing this news : we are 
exceedingly glad that any measures for the discontinuance of concrema- 
tion were prevented by Colonel Stanhope and other gentlemen of his 
opinion ; and we feel sorrow that there should be any gentlemen inclined 
to interfere with a custom which is consonant to our Sastras, and which 
we have practised for a great length of time without interruption. As 
we trust that our religious institutes will never be opposed while we are 
under the subjection of the equitable and glorious King of England, we 
imagine that the subject of abolishing concremation, which has been now 
stopped, will not be agitated again.’ 

The most learned authorities in this country had informed him that 
this paragraph could not be a translation from the Native language, and 
therefore he supposed it had been fabricated for the purpose of doing 
injury to the cause of humanity. 

The Cuairman admitted that the resolution of the Court of Proprie- 
tors had not been transmitted to India ; but those who had heard the letters 
of the Court of Directors read, must be aware that the substance of the 
resolution had been stated in them. Nobody, he thought, could doubt 
that it was the most anxious desire of the Directors to adopt all safe and 
practicable measures for putting an end to the revolting practice 
complained of. (Hear, hear!) Withrespect to ‘ The Calcutta Gazette,’ 


he begged to state, that that paper was not under the control of the 


Indian Government or the Court of Directors. He was sorry, however, 

that it had not done justice to the Hon. Member’s speech. (4 laugh.) 
The original motion was then withdrawn, and the letters of the Court 

of Directors were ordered to be printed for the use of the Proprietors. 


CAPTAIN PRESCOTT’S CASE. 


Sir C. Forses rose to call the attention of the Court to the case of 
Captain Prescott, which appeared to him to be one of peculiar hards\iip. 
He was not about to find fault with the proceedings that had taken place 
on the subject. The Court of Directors were, he thought, bound to take 
the measures which they adopted. He gave them all possible credit for 
their good intentions. He must also admit that it appeared to him to 
be chiefly by Captain Prescott’s own proceedings that he was placed in 
the situation in which he at present stood. It was the extreme anxiety 
of Captain Prescott to stand well in the opinion, not of his colleagues only, 
but also of the Proprietors and the public generally, that had induced 
him to make a declaration in that Court, which, perhaps, was not ealled 
for. Captain Prescott having been brought to trial, and acquitted by a 
special Jury of his countrymen, after a full and patient investigation, he 
conceived that, up to that moment, his character should have been con- 
sidered as cleared from all imputation of a criminal nature. (Hear, hear !) 
If Captain Prescott had been guilty of a want of due caution and pru- 
dence in some of his proceedings, God forbid they should be disposed 
to punish him severely on that ground! It appeared to him that Captain 
Prescott had already been sufficiently punished: even if he hud been 
guilty of all that was laid to his charge, he could not have suffered a 
punishment more severe than he had already endured, from the agitation 
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and distress of mind in which he had been kept during the last fourteen 
months. (Hear!) He allowed that all that was inevitable. Up to the 
period of the trial and a he might lament, but could not blame, 
the proceedings which had taken place. He was not sufficiently in pos- 
session of the circumstances that had occurred since the trial, to warrant 
him in blaming the Court of Directors. He, however, understood that 
a resolution had been come to in the Court of Directors, on what parti- 
cular grounds he did not know, to withhold from Captain Prescott, for a 
certain period, his usual share of patronage. It might be that this reso- 
lution was grounded on the declaration of the gallant Director, that he 
deserved to stand well in the opinion of the Proprietors before he received 
his patronage. He (Sir ©. Forbes) considered that a declaration of that 
nature was uncalled for, after the gallant Director had been tried and 
honourably acquitted. At all events, the papers relating to the case 
Captain Prescott himself seconded the motion for printing them) had 
now been a considerable time before the Court; and he thought, that, 
considering the extreme sufferings of the gallant Director, it would be an 
act of humanity to step forward in order to rescue him from his present 
situation. (Hear, hear!) It was the general opinion, that the gallant 
Captain, having been acquitted, ought to be restored to all his rights and 
privileges. He conceived there could be no objection to the motion 
which he was about to make. He came forward on the present occasion 
purely on public grounds, though, if it were necessary, he could bear tes- 
timony to the private worth of Captain Prescott. He could, from his 
knowledge, state, that no man could display more kindness and benevo- 
lence in the distribution of his patronage than Captain Prescott. No 
Member of the Court of Directors was so entirely disinterested ‘in 
its distribution. Captain Prescott had been in the habit of bestow- 
ing his writerships and cadetships on the sons of his brother com- 
mande;s. He had constantly yielded to the applications of widows, and 
of the guardians of orphans. (Hear !) He believed, that, in Captain Pres- 
cott’s recommendatory list, the name of a single lord or lady was not 
to be found. He believed that the Gallant Director was perfectly 
unconscious of the abuse which undoubtedly had taken place. A more 
honourable, kind-hearted, and benevolent man than Captain Prescott did 
not exist. He had known him for upwards of thirty years, and first at 
Bombay as Commander of the Charlotte. There his character was that 
of a good-natured fellow, always willing to oblige, though, perhaps, some- 
what volatile, and inclined to say more than he really meant ; but that he 
could ever be guilty intentionally of a dishonourable act, he believed 
to be perfectly untrue. Under these circumstances, he begged to sub- 
mit to the favourable consideration of the Court a resolution which he 
had drawn up. He requested all who heard him to judge of Captain 
Prescott as they would be judged of themselves. All were liable to errors ; 
all were sometimes guilty of a want of prudence and caution ; and God 
forbid that such offence should be punished with severity! Let them do 
towards others as they would expect to be done to themselves. (Hear, 
hear!) He concluded by moving: ‘ That the Court of Proprietors do 
fully approve of the measures adopted by the Court of Directors in bring- 
ing the recent case of abuse of patronage before a legal tribunal ; and, 
although Captain Prescott appears to have acted incautiously and impru- 
dently, yet, having been acquitted by the verdict of a Jury of the charge 
against him, and the Court of Proprietors being also satisfied that he 
was not actuated by any corrupt motives, they are not disposed to with- 
draw their confidence from him as a Member of the Direction. 
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Captain Maxrie.p said that he had examined the papers, and felt him- 
self justified in seconding the motion. 

The CHairMan requested the attention of the Court for a few mo- 
ments. The Court of Directors were induced to prefer a charge against 
certain persons, and found it necessary to include one of their body in 
the accusation. Before the trial came on, the usual distribution of. a- 
tronage took place. Captain Prescott, on that occasion, requested that 
his share of patronage might be withheld until the result of the trial was 
known. After the trial, the circumstance had occurred to which the Hon. 
Baronet had alluded. No resolution was passed in the Court of Directors, 
but it was intimated in a friendly disposition to Captain Prescott, that, if 
the question were put as to his receiving the usual share of patronage, 
certain Members of the Direction would feel themselves obliged to op- 

ose it. This information had been communicated to Captain Prescott 
in kindness and confidence, and no step had been taken subsequently. 

Mr. D. Krinnairp said, he understood the practical effect of the mo- 
tion to be the restoration to Captain Prescott of powers which the Act of 
Parliament gave to every Director. Before he proceeded further, he 
might be permitted to offer his tribute of sincere admiration of the man- 
liness, kindness, and simplicity of character which the hon. Baronet had 
displayed in bringing this question forward, and which distinguished every 
act he pastamned. (Hear, hear!) On no occasion had the worthy Baronet 
done himself more honour than in his attempt to place Captain Prescott 
fully and fairly before the world. At present the gallant Director stood 
in a very equivocal position. He imputed no blame to the Court of 
Directors on that account : they had themselves been placed in a difficult 
situation since the trial. But, they being in that state of difficulty, he 
expected them to take some decided step to extricate themselves from it. 
He wished to cast no impatation on them; he believed them to have 
been quite bewildered by the novelty of their position ; but he considered 
it a positive duty which they owed to themselves and to the Court of Pro- 

tietors, to adopt a straightforward and decided course on this subject. 
‘he matter having been submitted to a jury, it was then for the Court of 
Directors, or Court of Proprietors, if they thought it necessary, to pro- 
pose a vote of censure on Captuin Prescott, if they considered his conduct 
improper, although it might have been strictly legal. Neither the Court 
of Directors nor the Court of Proprietors had adopted any such proceed- 
ing ; and, as far as he was acquainted with the circumstances of the case, 
Captain Prescott might be considered acquitted of any thing but weak- 
ness. He understood that some of the appointments given by Captain 
Prescott had been revoked, and the parties who received them made the 
victiins. He considered this a very questionable proceeding on the part 
of the Court of Directors, as the appointments were not illegal. The 
Court of Directors ought, in his opinion, to have abstained from doing 
more than bringing the parties to trial. The Court of Directors were not 
to judge of the qualifications of persons whom the Proprietors had 
appointed to sit together behind the bar. It was not fair, he thought, to 
condemn Captain Prescott, as it were, by a side-wind. If he were worthy 
of censure, he ought to be visited with it in a direct manner. For his 
part, he was prepared to restore Captain Prescott to his privileges. It 
might be objected to all the Directors that they more or less studied their 
own advantage in the distribution of their patronage. In canvassing a 
Scotch county, would not the circumstance of a candidate being near 
being made a Director be sure to procure him a majority of votes? (Hear, 
and laughter.) Was not that corruption? (//ear/) He had not heard 
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it whispered that Captain Prescott had been influenced by any motives of 
an interested nature. He appeared to have cenfided too much in the 
honour of near relations, not suspecting that they could make him the 
instrument of an improper disposal of his patronage. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Poynper said he had not read the papers, and, therefore, he could 
not vote for a proposition which went positively to acquit Captain 
Prescott. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he never knew a resolution, even remotely 
approaching to this in importance, to have been brought forward 
without due notice. He could not agree to @ resolution of this nature, 
which impliedsome degree of control over the Directors, without reading 
the documents. The hon. Bart. had told them that Captain Prescott had 
not touched one fragment of this polluted bribe; but, though this gen- 
tleman was so far incorrupt, yet he (Mr. Jackson) could not accede to a 
proposition of the kind now before the Court, without imputing some de- 
gree of blame to Captain Prescott. There was, in one of those letters, 
an avowal of Captain Prescott which had very great weight with him ; 
and, though the tenderest feelings might have led Captain Prescott to a 
dereliction of his duty, yet he (Mr. Jackson) would not be acting a manly 
part, if, when the subject came fairly before the Court, he did not state 
that there was such a letter as that to which he alluded. He would blame 
Captain Prescott as gently as he could; but he would not suffer himself 
to be betrayed into this wholesale kind of aequittal. 

The CHarrMan said, that, at a Quarterly Court, any question could be 
discussed without previous notice. ‘The inconvenience that had resulted 
from the practice had, however, caused notices to be generally given. 
He thought that practice should have been followed on the present oc- 
casion ; and, if he did not rise in the first instance to offer a suggestion to 
that effect, it was only because he felt the subjeet to be one of difficulty 
and delicacy. (Hear !) 

General THornton protested against the doctrine, that it was neces- 
sary to give notice of a question brought forward at a Quarterly Court. 
If the Hon. Bart. did not postpone his motion, he would feel it his duty 
to vote in its favour. 

Mr. Srewarr said, that the papers relative to Capt. Prescott’s case 
had now been before the Proprietors for two months. Any person could 
make himself acquainted with their contents in an hour or two. He had 
read the papers, and it was the firm conviction of his mind that Captain 
Preseott had not been actuated by any corrupt motive, though he had 
been guilty of imprudence ; and of that the resolution before the Court 
did not acquit him. He objected to further delay, and thought that the 
Court ought to come at once to a decision. The conduct of the Court 
of Directors, with respect to the prosecution, was highly to be applauded. 
They had done their duty manfully and properly; and the Proprietors 
would now do theirs by confirming the acquittal of Captain Prescott 
unanimously, (as he trusted they would,) clearing him from all imputa- 
tion, and restoring him to the full and entire exercise of the functions 
of his office. (Hear !) 

Mr. GAnAGay was of opinion that the time which had elapsed since 
the printing of the papers, had not been sufficient to enable the Proprie- 
tors to give them the consideration which they deserved. The hon. 
Baronet would best consult the object which he had in view by consenting 
to postpone the motion. If a man thought his character involved, he 
should not seek to obtain an acquittal per saltum. The hon. Director 
had certainly been acquitted bya jury; but he had himself declared that 
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he did not value that acquittal, unless he was also acquitted by the Pro- 
prietors. It would be better to give notice of the motion, and then, if 
the hon. Director were acquitted, he would be acquitted with much better 
grace than he could now. 

Mr. Fresurietp recommended the hon. Baronet to postpone his mo- 
tion, but declared his intention to support it when again brought forward. 
He would, he said, rather be Captain Prescott than the individuals who 
gave the advice that he should be included in the prosecution. 

Mr. Paterson said, he had not read the papers, and, as there were, 
doubtless, many Proprietors in the same situation, he would move that 
the debate be adjourned to that day fortnight. 

After a short conversation, in which Mr. Weeding, Sir C. Forbes, and 
Mr. D. Kinnaird participated, Mr. Paterson’s motion was agreed to 
unanimously, and the Court then adjourned. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C, Calcutta. ] 


Axpous, Brev. Capt., and Lieut. 38th N. I., to be Capt. ofa Company, v. Fleming, 
prom.—C. Dec. 28. 

Agnew, E. J., Assist. Surg., to do duty with Artill. at Dum Dum.—C. Dee. 15. 

Armstrong, R., Lieut.-Col. H. M.’s Royal Reg., to have command Soathern Diy. 
of Army, during the absence of Maj.-Gen. Campbell.—M. Jan. 4. 

Athill, Lieut., to be Assist. te Chief Engineer, y. Capt. Jervis, resigned the ap- 
pointment.—B, Dee. 1. 

Ashton, W., Esq., to be Sub-Collector of Sea Customs at Madras.—Jan. 18. 

Anstruther, P., Esq., to be Collector of Customs, of the District of Colombo. 
—Ceylon, Jan, 8. 

Becher, G., Lient.-Col. 10th Light Cav. on furlough to Eur.—C. Dee. 28. 

Blaquiere, G. D., Lieut. 8th N. 1, to be Adj. v. Rippon, prom.—M. Dee. 28, 

Boardman, E., Lieut.-Col. 45th N. L., to command Trichinopoly—M. Jan. 8. 

Urodie, J., Lieut.-Col. 9th N. I., to command Vellore, y. Fair, on furlough. 
M. Jan, 8. 

Balmain, A., Lieut.-Col. 30th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health_—M. Jan. 4. 

Browne, F. H., Ens. 23d. N. I., to be Lieut. vy. Ramsay, dec.—B. Dec. 4. 

Browne, C. H., Lieut. 23d N. 1, to be Acting Quart.-Mast. v. French.—B. 
Dec. 4. 

Bagunold, M. E., Capt. 23d N. L, to be Maj. v. Deschamps, prom.—B. Dee. 4. 

Baker, G. P., Maj. 38th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Lloyd, invalided.—C. Dee. 28. 

Barstow, J. A., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast. in absence of Lieut. 
Smith.—C. Dee. 13. 

Benson, R., Capt. 11th N.I., to be Assist, Sec. to Military department, vy. Maj. 
Lockett.—C., Dec. 28. 

Bainbridge, [. D., Cadet, prom, to Cornet.—C. Jan. 4. 

Barring, J. D., Cornet Ist Light Cav., permitted to resign.—C. Jan. 4. 

Bogle, A., Lieut. 2d N. I., appointed to officiate as Dep. Judge Adv. Gen. to 
Dinapore Div., in absence of Capt. Steel—C. Dec. 18. 

Brown, P., Licut., Interp. and Quart.-Mast, 29th N. 1, suspended, not suffi- 
ciently qualified —C. Dec. 21. 

Brown, Lieut.-Col., on furl. to Eur. for bealth.—B. Dee. 5. 

Brown, B., Mr., to be third Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Division of Calcutta—C. Feb. 14. 

Braddon, W., Mr., to be fourth Judge and Magistrate of Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit, for the Division of Calcutta.—C. Feb. 14. 

Barlow, R., Mr., to be Judge and Mag. of the 2d Pergunnahs,—C. Feb. 14. 
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Barlow, R. W., Mr., to be Registrar of Bhangulpore, and Joint-Magistrate, sta- 
tioned at Moughyr.—C. Feb. 14. 

Barwell, A. C., Mr., to be Salt Agent at Cuttack.—C. Feb. 14. 

Blagrave, C., Mr., to be Salt Agent at Jessore—C. Feb. 14. 

Brown, C. J., Esq., to be Head-Assist. to the Accountant-Gen.—M. Jan. 29. 

Bannerman, E., Esq., to be Senior Deputy Registrar to the Court of Sudra and 
Foujdarry Udalut, and Dep. Persian Translator to Government.—M., Feb. 1. 

Bowes, F., Lieut-Col., rem. from the 13th to the 19th N. I.—M. Jan. 23. 

Bullock, S., Capt., Deputy Judge Advocate, to be attached, to the V. District, 
and to reside at St. Thomas’s Mount.—M. Jan. 28. 

Babington, C. S., Ens. 15th N.1., on furlough to Neilgherry Hills, for health. 
—M. Feb. 1. 

Batten, G. Maxwell, Mr., to be Assistant to the Secretary to the Government in 
the Persian Department.—C. Jan. 18. 

Brown, W., Esq., Additional Government Commissioner for Claims withdrawn 
from the Carnatic Fund.—M. Jan. 25. 

Bishop, C. T. G., Lieut-Col. 28th N. L, to com, Trichinopoly, v. Boardman, on 
furl.—M. Jan. 22. 

Bullock, S., Capt. 3d Light Cav., to be a Dep. Judge-Adv.-Gen.—M. Jan. 22. 

Bradford, W. J., Capt. 35th N.I., to be Dep. Judge-Ady.-Gen., to the troops 
serving on the coast of Tenasserim.—M. Jan. 22. 

Budd, R. H. J., Ens. 3d L. Inf., on furl. to Eur, for health.—M. Jan. 25. 

Blunt, W., Mr., to be a Puisne Judge of the Courts of Sudder-Deivanny and 
Nezamut-Adawlut.—C, Jan. 3, 

Barwell, E. R., Mr., to be third Member of the Board of Rev., Lower Province. 
—C, Jan. 3. 

Buchanan, J., Sen.-Lieut. and Brey. Capt. Ist L. C., to be Capt., v. Larens, 
retired.—M. Jan. 8. 

Burt, N. M., Sen.-Lieut. 8th L. Cav., to be Capt., v. Gordon, dec.—M., Jan. 8. 

Brady, A., Lieut. 33d N. L, to take rank, v. Smith, res.—M. Jan. 8. 

Bayley, T., Lieut. 43d N. L, to take rank, v. Moor, dec.—M. Jan. 8. 

Boardman, E., Lieut.-Col. 45th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—M. Jan, 15. 

Briggs, G., Lieut., rem. from 2d to lst Brig. Horse Artil.—M. Jan. 19. 

Bristowe, W., Ens. 4th N. I., on furl. to Masulipatam for health.—M. Jan. 19. 

Blair, D. A., Esq., to be Collector and Proy.-Judge of Batticaloa, v. M. Wilmot, 
Esq.—Ceylon, Jan. 8. 

Conway, H., Lieut. and Adj. 53d N. I., to act as Station Staff at Bareilly, in 
absence of Brig.-Maj. Hay.—C. Dec. 10. 

Charlton, A., Lieut., 6th extra N. 1, to be Adj. to 2d Misseree Bat. v. Law- 
rence, resigned.—C. Dee. 13. 

Comyn, P. T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 53d to 24th N. L—C. Dec. 19. 

Castill, Jehosaphat, Surg., on furl. to Eur—C. Dec. 28. 

Cock, Jas., Lieut.-Col., Comm. 12th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 28. 

Corbett, Jas., Assist.-Surg., app. to 4th Light Cav.—C. Dec. 20. 

Conolly, H. V., Esq., to be Head-Assist. to Principal Collec. and Magis. of Bel- 

* Jary.—M. Jan. 4. 

Gippentols. S., Assist.-Surg., permitted to enter on general duties of the Army. 
—M. Dec. 21. 

Cole, R., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty under Surg. of Ist Brig. of Horse Ar- 
till —M. Dee. 21. 

Cooke, C.J., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to 3d Batt—M. Dec. 22. 

Cunningham, W., Capt., 44th N. 1, to act as Assist. Qu. Mas.-Gen., to troops 
in Dooab, in absence of O’Donnoghue, on furl.—M. Jan. 4. 

Campbell, Sir Arch., Maj.-Gen., H. M.’s service, temporarily app. to command 
Southern Div. of Army.—M. Jan. 4. 

Croad, F., Lieut. H. M.’s 20th Foot, to act as Brigade Major to Field De- 
tachment of Bombay troops, with the Dooab force.—B. Dec. 17. 

Crawford, S., Esq., to be Assist. to Accountant-Gen.—M. Jan. 29. 

sa Esa. to be Chief Secretary to the Government in the Mil. Depart. 

—M, Feb. 1. 
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Chamier, H., Esq., to be Secretary to the Government in the Mil. Department. 
—M. Feb. 1. 

Coombs, J. M., Lieut.-Col., rem. from the 52d to the 26th N. l1—M. Jan. 23. 

Cotton, F. C., Lieut. Eng., to be Assist. to the Civ. Eng. in the Centre Div., v. 
De Butts.—M. Jan. 18. 

Chisholm, A., Lieut. 30th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 22. 

Chinnery, W. C., Lieut. 4th N. 1., to be Quart.-Mas. Interp. and Paym., v. Hul- 
dane.—M. Jan. 25. 

Conolly, H. V., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Principal Collector of Tanjore. 
—M. Jan. 18. 

Campbell, R., Capt. 43d N. L, to take rank, v. Crucroft, dec.—M. Jan. 8. 

Cotton, H. C., Capt. Eng., to take rank, vy. Grant, dec.—M. Jan. 8. 

Considim, D. H., Lieut. 21st N. I., to take rank, vy. Sterling, pensioned. 
—M. Jan. 8. 

Coxe, W. B., Capt. 43d N. I. to take rank, v. Budd, dec.—M. Jan. 8. 

Crowe, R., Sen. Capt. 46th N. I., to be Maj., v. Hunter, prom.—M. Jan. 8. 

Codrington, R., Lieut. 46th N.I, furl. extended to enable him to rejoin. 
—M. Jan. 19. 

Daniell, A., Cornet, having declined his appointment, is struck off the strength 
of the Army.—C. Dec. 28. 

Denty, H. F., Maj. 53d N. L, on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 28. 

Desormeaux, C., Surg., to be Garrison-Surg. of Vizagapatam, vy. Underwood. 
—M. Dec. 28. 

Deschamps, H. R., sen. Maj. Inf. to Lieut.-Col. v. Hicks, dec.—B. Dee. 4. 

Durantoy, Lieut. 49th Mad. N.1., to take charge of European and Native De- 
tails at Belgaum.—B. Dec. 29. 

Daw, James, Surgeon, to be Garrison-Surg. of Surat, y. Paton on furl. 
—B. Dec. 17. 

Decluzeau, Capt. Artill., to act as Superintend. of Bazars, in absence of Lieut. 
Mars, on furl. to the Presidency.—B. Jan. 12. 

Dazell, J. A., Esq., to be Principal Collector and Magistrate of Cuddapah. 
—M. Feb. 1. 

Davis, W. D., Esq., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Mag. of the Southern Diy. of 
Arcot.—M. Feb. 1. 

Davidson, R., Assist. Surg., posted to 2d Brig. Horse Artill.—M. Jan. 23. 

Dunlop, W. W., Ens. 50th N. I., furl. extended to enable him to rejoin his reg. 
—M. Feb. 1. 

De Butts, A., Lieut. Eng., to be Assist. to the Super. Eng. in the Presidency Diy. 
vy. Pears.—M. Jan. 18. 

Davidson. R., Sen. Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Dean, retired—M. Jan. 25. 

Drury, G. D., Esq., to be Collector and Magis. of Tinnenelley—M. Jan. 22. 

Down, E., Sen. Cornet 8th Light Cav., to be Lieut., v. Watts, dec.—M. Jan. 8. 

Davie, C., 7th N. I. to be Lieut., v. Stapylton, resigned.—M. Jan. 7. 

Dyer, E., Lieut. 46th N. I., to be Capt. v. Crewe prom.—M. Jan. 8. 

Dyke, P. A., Esq., to be Collector of Trincomalee, and Agent of Govern. for Ta- 
mankadewe, v. Anstruther.—Ceylon, Jan. 8. 

Etang, E. de 1’, Ens. 68th N.1., to be Sub.-Assist. in Hon. Comp.’s Stud, v. Brac- 
ken, dec.—C. Dec. 28. 

Fleming, J., Capt. 38th N.I., to be Maj., v. Baker, prom.—C. Dec. 28. 

Forbes, G., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. Jan. 4. 

Fast, J. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 24th to 53d N. L.—C. Dee. 19. 

Fair, Alex., Licut.-Col. 51st N. I, perm. to resign command of Vellore. 
—M. Dec. 28, and on furl. to Eur. 

Faweett, H., Lieut., 1st Light Cav., to act as Brig.-Maj. on northern district of 
Guzerat.—B. Dec. 3. 

French, P. T., Lieut., to be Adj. 23d N. L, v. Ramsay, dec.—B. Dee. 4. 

Fallon, T. D., Lieut. 7th N. L., to be Adj., v. Parr, prom.—B. Dec. 10. 

Fallon, D., Assist.-Surg., to have medical charge of Invalids at Panwell. 
—B. Dec. 10. 

i bd T., Lieut., Quar.-Mast, of Marine Batt., to act as Interp. to 7th N. I. 
~—D). Cc. 17. 
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Fraser, W. C., Lient.-Col. 10th N. 1, to command the Presidency Cantonment 
v. Boardman —M. Jan. 22. 

Freese, C. R., Ens. of Inf., to take rank from Jan. 5.—M. Jan. 25. 

Forbes, The Hon. R., to be extra Assist. to the Courts of Sudder, Dewanny, and 


Nizamut, Adawlut.—C. Jan. 3. 

Favell, J. C. N., Lieut. Ist Light Cav., to take rank, v. Lane, pensioned. 
—M. Jan. 8. 

Gould, W. B., Lieut., to be Adj. to 42d N.I., in absence of Lieut. Polwhele. 
—C. Dec. 13. 

Grant, W., Lieut., Interp. and Qu.-Master 27th N. L, perm. to resign. 
—C. Dee. 14. 

Garret, C., Cornet, 9th Light Cav., to be Lieut. v. Sanderson promoted. 
—C, Dec. 28. 

Grant, J., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as Apothecary in the absence of Surgeon 
Muston, on furl.—C. Jan. 4. 

Gahagan, T., Esq., to be Judge and Crim. Judge of Malabar.—M. Jan. 4. 

Grimes, J., Sen. Ens., 8th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Lucas prom.—M. Dee. 28: 

Greenhill, J. D., Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 34th C. L. 1, to 37th N, I. 
—M. Dec. 24. 

Goodenough, Edm., Ens., posted to 25th N. L—M. Dec. 24. 

Graham, H. G., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty under Med. Officer, in charge of 
His Majesty’s 13th Light Dragoons.—M. Jan. 8. 

Gregory, A. W., Lieut. 3d Light Cav., on furlough to Europe for health. 
—M. Dee. 22. 

Grant, Gregory, Mr., to be first Senior Assist.-Judge and Crim.-Judge of Surat. 
—B. Dec. 24. 

Gillum, R. H., Capt. to Art., as Assist.-Adj.-Gen., with Guicawar Subsid, 
Force, in the absence of Capt. Leighton, on furl.—B. Dec. 3. 

Gillum, R. W., Capt., to command in northern districts of Guzerat, in absence 
of Lieut.-Col. P. Delamotte, on sick certificate —B. Dec. 17. 

Grant, R., Esq., to be Sub.-Collector and joint Magis. for the Northern Div. of 
Arcot.—M. Feb. 1. 

Glass, A. M., Ens. 49th N. J., on furl. Bolarum.—M. Feb. 1. 

Garstin, C., Mr., to be principal Assist. to the Agent to the Goy.-Gen. in Saugor 
and the Nerbudda Territories.—C. Jan. 11. 

Grote, F., Lieut., to ke junior Assist. to the Gov.-Gen. in Saugor, and the Ner- 
budda Territories.—C. Jan. 11. 

Gascoigne, E. J., Lieut., to be Quart.-Mast., Interp., and Paym. v. Chisholm, 
—M. Jan, 22. 

Grant, A., Mr., to be Registrar of the Zillah Court at the Sudder station of the 
24th Pergunnahs.—C. Jan. 3. 

Gardner, R., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Principal Collec. of the Northern 
Div. of Arcot.—M. Jan. 18. 

Glass, E. P., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Priucip. Coll. of Bellary.—M. Jan. 18. 

Garrard, W., Lieut.-Col. Eng., to take rank, v. De Havillaud, retired —M. 
Jan. 8. 

Grantham, G., Lieut. 43d N. L., to take rank, v. William, retired.—M. Jan. 8. 

H.bbert, J.K., Ensign, 7th N.1., to be Lieut., v. Parr, prom.—B. Dee. 4. 

Home, D., Mr., to be Assist. to the Sec. to the Board of Revenue in Western 
Provinces.—C. Dec. 27. 

Hollings, G. E., Cadet, admitted to Infantry, and prom. to Ensign.—C. Dec. 28. 

Hopkins, P., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast. to 27th N. L., in absence 
of Lieut. Grant, on furl.—C. Dec. 10. 

Halhead, H., Lieut, to act as Adj. to 7th Light Cav., in absence of Lieut. Phil- 
lips, on furl.—C. Dee. 11. 

Hunter, F., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast. to 53d N. I., in absence 
of Lieut. Wintour, off duty.—C, Dec. 18. 

Harris, P., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 2d Extra N.L., while absent from 
head-quarters.—C, Dec. 20. 
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Hodges, C. W., Lieut. 5th Light Cav., permitted to resign his situation as second 
in command ‘of 6th Local Horse. ie Dec. 20. 

cape ge John, Esq., to be additional Sub-Collect. and Joint Magis. of Canara. 
_ an. 

Hole, P. S., ae to Carnatic Eur. Vet. Batt.—M. Dec. 24. 

on W., Capt., to be Paymaster at the Presidency, vy. Dunsterville. 
—B. Dec. 8. 

Holland, J., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast. to 21st N. I., during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Ennis, on duty—B. Dec. 17. 

Hay, W. T., Cornet, 3d Light Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 10. 

Hare, W., Mr. , to be Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collec. of the City and 
District of Dacca.—C. Feb. 14. 

Hill, D., Esq., to be Third Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division, 

Harris, C. Esq., to be First Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Centre Div.—M. Jan. 25, 

Haldane, E. Esq., Lieut. 4th N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 22. 

Halkett, R. C., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Nud- 
deh.—C, Jan. 3. 

Home, Sir Jas. (Bart.), to be Malayalum Translator to Government.—M. Jan. 18. 

Hartis, Charles, Esq., to be Principal Coll. of Cuddapah.—M. Jan. 18. 

Horsley, John, Esq., to be Sub- Coll. of ‘Tinnevelly.—M. Jan. 25. 

Hunter, G., Lieut.-Col. Inf.. to take rank, v. Purchas, retired.—M. Jan. 8. 

Henderson, P., Sen. Maj. Inf. (from 46th N N. L, to be Lieut. -Col. in succession 
to Yates, prom.—M. Janu. 8. 

Horne, J., Lieut., rem. from Ist to 2d Brig. Horse Artil—M. Jan. 19. 

Huskisson, J. W., Esq., to be Prov. Judge of Trincomalee, vy. Dyke.—Ceylon, 
Jan. 8. 

Illingworth, W. C., 2d Light Cay., on furl. to Eur.—B. Jan. 15. 

Jourdan, H. G., Capt. 10th N. L., the remaining portion of his leave of absence 
cancelled.—M. Jan. 28: 

Jones, T. W., Lieut. 2d Eur. Reg., to be Adj., v. Hopper, deceased.—M. Jan. 22. 

Jackson, C, C. M., to be Registrar of the Zillah Court at Bahar.—C. Jan. 3. 

Johnson, A. B., Ens. 46th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Dyer prom.—M. Jan. 8. 

Jackson, W. B., Ens. 25th N. 1., placed at disposal of the Resid. at Hyderabad. 
—M. Jan. 15. 

Jackson, G., Ens. 11th N.1., placed at disposal of the Resid. at Hyderabad, 
—M. Jan. 15. 

James, H., Lieut., 18th N. I., to act as Interp. to 20th Light Cay., in absence of 

—& Ottley. i. Jan. 12. 

Kennett, C. R., Lieut.-Col. 37th N. L., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dee. 28. 

Kindersley, N. W., Esq., to be Principal Collector and Magistrate at Tanjore. 
—M. Jan. 22. 

Lindsay, G. M., to be Sub-Collector of Sirpoora.—C. Dec. 27. 

Low, J. H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 39th N. 1.—C. Dec. 14 

Lushington, J. S., Esq., to be Government Agent to his Highness the Nuwaub 
of the Carnatic.—M. Jan, 4. 

Lucas, F. B., sen. Lieut. 8th N. L., to be Capt., v. Hale, invalided—M. Dee. 21. 

Langley, E. A., Lieut. 3d Light Cav., to be Adj., v. Arbuthnot, on furl. 
—M. Jan. 4. 

Lang, R. W., Lieut. 37th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Jan. 4. 

Little, James, Esq. to be Sheriff for ensuing year, v. D. Seton, Esq.—B. Dee. 24. 

Lyons, H. Lieut., 23d N. 1, to be Capt., v. Bagnold, prom.—B. Dee. 3. 

Litchfield, G., Lieut.-Col. 2d Light Cav., to take command of Malwa Field-force, 
in absence of Col. Salter on duty.—B. Dee. 17. 

Landon, S., Lieut., 16th N. 1, to act as Interp. in Hindoostanee to 3d N. I. 
—B. Dec. 17. 

Lang, W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 21st N. I., in absence of Lieut. Ennis, on 
duty.—B. Dee. 17. 

Landon, S., Lieut., to act as Quar-Mast. and Interp. to 10th regt. in absence of 
Lieut. Crispin.—B, Jan, 12, 
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Lord, Hugh, Esq., to be 1st Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division.—M. Feb. 1. 

Lewin, M., Esq., to bea Sub-Collector in the Province of Canara.—M. Jan. 18. 

Lawe, A., Capt. Eng., to take rank in succession to Melbourne.—M. Jan. 8. 

Lake, E., Capt. Eng., to take rank, v. Proby, deceased.—M. Jan. 8. 

Milner, E. T., Lieut., to act as Adj. to the right wing of the 31st N. .. during its 
separation from head-quarters.—C. Dec. 10. 

M‘Donald, R., Surg. of Barrack-Master’s Department, Fort William, trans- 
ferred to Commissariat Department.—C. Dee. 15. 

Miles, F. A., Lieut. of Artill., to be 1st Lieut.—C. Jan. 1. 

Miles, R. M., Lieut. 5th N.1., appointed to do duties of Interp. and Quarter- 
Master, v. Browne.—C. Dee. 21. 

Martin, R., Major 10th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 28. 

Muston, W. P., Surg.-Apothecary, on furl. to the Cape, for health—C. Dee. 28. 

Maclean, A., Esq., to be Snb-Collect. and joint Magistrate of Malabar.—M. Jan. 4. 

Morris, H., Esq., to be Head- Assist. to principal Collec. and Magis. of Southern 
Divis. of Arcot.—M. Jan. 4. 

Montgomery, H., Esq., to be Head Assist. to principal Collec. and Magis. of 
Southern Diy. of Mellore.—M. Jan. 4. 

Marjoribanks, Wm., Capt., to be Master Attendant at Madras.—M. Jan. 4. 

Mackenzie, W., Surg., rem. from 3d Batt. Artill. to 29th N. L—M. Dec. 24, and 
on furl. to Europe. 

Moor, J., Lieut.-Col. 28th N. 1., on furl. to Eur.—M. Jan. 4. 

M‘Nabb, J. G., Ens. 30th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 4. 

Mackenzie, R., Lieut. Ist Light Cay., to act as Adj. to right wing at Kaira. 
—B. Dec. 3. 

Murray, A. C., (the Hon.) Lieut, 2d Light Cav., to be an Aid-de-camp on per- 
sonal Staff of Com.-in-Chief_—B. Dec. 4. 

Morgan, T., sen., Maj. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Neall, ret.—B. Dec. 4. 

Moore, G., Capt., to be Paym. in Poona Div. of Army.—B. Dec. 8. 

Melville, ?. M., Lieut. 7th N. L, to be acting Paym. to Surat Div. of army, in 
absence of Capt. Ranken.—B. Dec. 8. 

Molele, Maj. G. 21st N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—B. Jan. 4. 

Moor, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from the 28th to the 17th N. I.—M. Jan. 23. 

Mureatt, Capt., Deputy-Judge-Ady. to proceed on duty to Prince of Wales 
Island.—M. Jan. 28. 

Meredith, J.J., Major 4th Light Cavalry, on furl. to the Presidency.—M. Feb. 1. 

Miller, W. A., Lieut. 4th N.1., to be Adj., v. Chinnery.—M. Jan. 25. 

Macdougall, J., Ens. 17th N. 1., on furl. to Europe.—M. Jan, 25. 

Mills, A. J. M. M., to be third Assistant of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut.—C. Jan. 3. 

Macdonald, J. M., Sen. Cornet lst Light Cay., to be Lieut. vy. Prescott, struck 
off.—M. Jan. 8. 

Macdonald, J. K., Lieut., L. C., to take rank v. Burt, prom.—M. Jan. 8. 

Melbourne, (the late) R. E., Major, Eng., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Cleghorn, deceased. 
—M. Jan. 8. 

Monteath, W., Major Eng., to be Lieut. Col., v. Melbourne. 

Miller, J., Lieut., 43d N. I., to take rank, v. Campbell, prom.—M. Jan. 8. 

Moloney, 8S. W. J., Lieut., 5th Light Cavalry, placed at the disposal of the 
Presidency at Hyderabad.—M. Jan. 15. 

Nixon, John, sen., Ens. of the N. I., to be Lieut. v. Stapylton, res —M. Jan. 8. 

O'Hara, C., Lieut. 4th Light Cay., to act as Second in Command in absence of 
Capt. Speck.—C. Dec. 13. 

Owen, J. O., Lieut. 35th N. I., permitted to resign.—C. Jan. 4. 

Ogilvy, D., Lieut. 15th N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C,. Dee. 28. 

O’Neile, J., Assist. Surg., posted to the 20th N. 1.—M. Jan. 23. 

Oakes, T. A., Esq., to be 2d Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Centre Division.—M. Jan, 25. 


Oakes, C, E., Esq., to be Register to the Zillah Court of Nelore.—M. Jan. 29, 
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Ogilvy, W. C., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Collector of Masulipatam.—M. 
Jan. 18. 

Ommaney, W. S., Lient., 2d Light Cavalry, to do duty with Sd Light Cavalry. 
—M. Jan. 3, x , 
Park, A., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Qu.-Mas., to the 29th N. 1—C. Dec. 10. 

Palmer, F., Capt., 9th Light Cav., transferred to Pension Estab.—C. Dec. 28. 

Price, W. P., Lieut.-Col., 11th N. L, on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 28. 

Patch, T.L., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N.L—M. Dee. 17 

Pereira, M. N., Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 37th N. [. to 34th, or C. L. L— 
M. Dec. 24. 

Powell, T., Assist.-Surg., posted to the 10th N. L—M. Dec. 24. 

Pollock, T., Lieut.-Col., 22d N. 1., perm. to resign command of Nagpore, 
Subsid. Force.—M. Jan. 4. 

Pearce, W. G., Lieut.-Col. Artil., to be acting commandant of Artill., with 
a seat at the Military Board, v. Sinclair,—M, Jan. 8. 

Penley, G., Capt. 16th N. I., to command the troops in Cutch, in absence of 
Lieut.-Col. Kinnersley.—B. Jan. 12. 

Phillipson, John Surg. on furl., to Eur. for health.—D. Dec. 22. 

Pollock, T., Lieut.-Col. 22d N. L, on furl. to Eur.—M. Jan. 4. 

Pew, J.W., Capt., 40th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Jan. 4. 

Pace, H., Lieut., 30th N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.— M. Jan. 4. 

Prescott, C. Lieut., 5th N.1., to act as Paymaster to Baroda, Subsid. Force in 
the absence of Capt. Meldrum.—B. Dec. 3. 

Parr, T. C., Lieut., 7th N. I, to be Capt. vy. Wilson from.—B. Dec. 4. 

Purves, W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 9th N.I., in absence of Lieut. Shaw on 
duty.—B. Dec. 17. 

Pringle, D., Mr., to be Second Register of Bhaugulpore.—C. Feb. 14. 

Parlby, B. B., Lieut., rem. from the 19th to the 13th N. L—M. Jan. 23. 

Pears, T. T., Lieut., Eng., to be Superintend. Eng. with the Field Force in the 
Dooab.—M. Jan. 18. 

Parlby, B. B., Lieut. Col. 19th N. L, to command Bangalore, v. Armstrong.— 
M. Jan. 22. 

Pakenham, J. M., to be Con missioner in Cuttack, and Supernumerary Member 
of the Board of Revenue in the Lower Provinces.—C. Jan. 3. 

Porter, R. T., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Principal Coll. of Coimbatore. 
—M. Jan. 22. 

Pennell, H., Esq., to be Provincial Judge of Colombo, y. J. G. Forbes.—Ceylon, 
Jan. 8. 

Russell, H. P., Mr., to be Magistrate and Collector of the Jungle Mehauls.—C 
Feb. 14. 

Read, M., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of the Jungle 
Mehauls.—C. Jan. 3. 

Rickards, J. W., Senior Ensign, 21st N.1., to be Lieut. in succession to Downes, 
promoted.—M. Jan. 8. 

Robley, J. H., Lieut., 43d N. L., to take rank.—M. Jan. 8. 

Rose, W., Senior Lieut., 43d N. L., to be Capt., v. M‘Leod, dec.—M. Jan. 8 

Ryves, T. J., Ens., 43d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Rose, promoted.—M. Jan. 8. 

Read, M. Mr., to be assistant to Secretary to Board of Revenue in Central Pro- 
vinces.—C. Dec. 27. 

Rippon, T. L., Lieut., 8th N.[L., to be Qu. Mas. Interp. and Pay Mas. v. Lucas 
prom.—M. Dec. 28. 

Ramsay, J. W., Lieut., 44th N. I, to be adj. v. Cunningham resigned.—M 
Jan. 8. 

Rudd, L., Lieut., 37th N. [., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Jan. 4. 

Rooke, J. N., Cadet, admitted to Artill. and prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. Dec. 8. 

Rankein, J., Capt., 23d N. I., to be Pay-Mas. in Surat Divis. of Army.—B. 
Dec. 8. 

Richards, C., Lieut., 8th N. I., to be Adj. v. Neville, prom.—B. Dee. 10. 

Rigby, G. A., Maj., 10th N. I., placed at disposal of the Comm.-jn-Chief 
—B. Jan. 10. 
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Ramsay, H. N., Lieut. 24th regt., to act as Quarter-master to 11th regt. 


—B. Jan. 12. 

Steuart, G. M., Lieut.-Col., rem. from the 17th to the 28th N. L—M. Jan. 23. 

Sargent, Capt., 41st N. I., appointed to the Rifle Corps.—M. Jan. 23. 

Stokes, H., Esq., to be Assist. to the Collector and Magistrate at Tinnevelly. 
—M. Jan. 29. 

Strange, W.R., Lieut. 2d Light Cav., to take rank, v. Pocock, dec.—M. Jan. 18. 

Simpson, W. H., Lieut. 36th N. L, to be Aid-de-Camp to the Commander-in- 
Chief, v. Bradford.—M. June 22. 

Strettell, J. W., Sen. Cornet Ist Light Cay. to Lieut., v. Buchanan, prom. 
—M. Jan. 8. 

Sim, D., Capt., Eng., to be Major, v. Monteath, prom.—M. Jan. 8. 

Sharpe, T., Lieut., to take rank, v. Crowe, dec.—M. Jan. 8. 

Scott, H. R., Esq., to be sitting Magistrate and Fiscal of Jaffna, v. Huskisson. 
—Ceylon, Jan. 1. 

Stewart, W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-mast. to 22d N.L., in absence 
of Lieut. Sampson.—C, Dec. 10. 

Shortreed, W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-mast. to 2d Europ. Regt., in 
absence of Lieut. Ripley, on furlough.—C. Dec. 11. 

Smith, W. M., Ist Lieut. of Engineers, posted to the Sappers and Miners at 
Allyghur.—C. Dee. 15. 

Stuart, J., Capt., Assist.-Secretary, to be Dep.-Secretary to Government in Mili- 
tary Department, with official rank of Major.—C. Dec. 28. 

Sanderson, 'T., Lieut. and Brey. Capt. 9th Light Cav., to be Capt. of a Troop, v. 
Palmer, transferred to Pension Estab.—C. Jan. 4. 

Smith, H. B., Lieut., Interp. and Quar.-Mast. 37th N. 1, rem. from his situation 
unqualified.—C, Dee. 21. 

Sherman, J. W., Assist.-Surg., to be Dep. Medical Store-keeper at Zaulnah, 
—M. Dec. 28. 

Smith, D. C., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 38th to 37th N, L—M. Dec, 24. 

Sherard, C., Ens., posted to 8th N. I1—M. Dee. 24. 

Stapylton, B., Lieut. 7th N. L., permitted to resign. —M. Jan. 24. 

Sinclair, Sir John, Bart., Col. Artill., app. to Staff of Fort St. George, v. Leith, 
and to command Northern Division of the Army.—M. Jan. 8. 

Smith, H. S. O., Ens. 42d N. 1, on furlough to sea for health—M.,. Jan, 8. 

Storkley, H., Lieut., to act as Quar.-mast. to 7th N, I.—B. Dee. 3. 

Stewart, T. R., Ens., transferred from 10th to 8th N. L—B. Dee. 4. 

Stock, T., Ens. 23d N. I,, to be Lieut., v. E. P. Ramsay, deceased.—B. Dee. 5. 

St. Clair, W. A., Cadet, adm. to Artil. and prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. Dee. 8. 

Spence, S. C., Lieut. 13th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B, Jan. 10. 

Tod, J. O., Esq., to be 2d Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Northern Divisioa.—M. Feb. 1. 

Thomson, C. A., Esq., to be Secretary to Government in the Public, &c. De- 
partment.—M. Feb. 1. 

Taylor, R., Senior Cornet, 2d Light Cavalry, to be Lieut., v. Flyter, deceased. 
—M. Jan. 18. 

Trapand J. L. P., Sen., Ens., 33d N. I., to be Lieutenant, v. Drewe, invalided.— 
—M. Jan. &. 

Taylor, C., Capt., Artill., to be Commiss. of Stores with the Nagpore Subsid. 
Force, v. Pelwhele, on furl.—M. Jan. 15. 

Turnour, G., Esq., to be Revenue Commiss. in the Kandian Prov., v. Pennell, 
—Ceylon, Jan. 19. 

Turner, T.J., Mr., to be Collector of Seharunpore.—C. Dec. 27. 

Truscott, C. W. Mr., to be Assist. to commercial resident, and opium agent at 
Benares; also Assist. to Deputy-Collector of Customs at Ghazeepore. 
—C. Dec. 27. 

Turner, Geo., Ens. 38th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Aldous. prom.—C. Dec. 28. 

Tait, C., Ens. of Inf., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 28. 

Thompson, C. A. Esq., to be Collec. and Joint Magis. at Cuddapah.—M. Jan. 4. 

Taylor, J., Lieut.-Col, 1st Eur, reg., to command 1st Infantry brigade of Dooab 
force.—B, Dec, 17. 
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Underwood, J. J., Capt., Eng., to take rank, v. Melbourne. —M. Jan. 8. 

Underwood, G. A., Senior and 1st Lieutenant, Eng., to be Capt. Sim, v. prom, 
—M. Jan. 8. 

Underwood, J., Surg., to be Cantonment-Surg. at St. Thomas’s Mount, v. Mac- 
kenzie, on furl.—™M. Dec. 28. 

Woodward, R. Mr., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Belah, 
—C. Dec. 27. 

Wake, W. H., Lieut. and Brev. Captain, to act as Interp- and Quart.-Mast. 
in absence of Lieut. Wemyss on duty.—C. Dec. 11. 

Weegee, G. E., Lieut. 37th N.1., to be Interp. and Quart.-Mast. v. Smith. 

. Dec. 21. 

Warren, C. H., Sen. Ensign 25th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Smith, resigned. 
—M. Dec. 28. 

Wilson, F. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 38th N. I1.—M. Dee. 24. 

Wallace, John, Capt. 46th N.1., on furl. to Europe.—M. Jan. 8. 

Wilson, D., Capt. 7th N. L, to be Maj. v. Morgan, prom.—B. Dee. 4. 

Wenn, v. W., Lieut. to act as Adj. to 19th N.I. in absence of Lieut. Spence, 
on sick certificate-—B. Dec. 17. 

Wilkinson, W., Mr., to be Collector of Cuttack.—C. Feb. 14. 

Webb, N., Esq., to be Post-Master-General—M. Feb. 1. 

Walker, John, Esq., to be Jun.-Deputy-Register to the Court of Foujdarry 
Udalut.—M. Feb. 1. 

Woulf, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from the 26th to the 52d N. ].—M. Jan. 23. 

Walker, R. Mr., to be Register of the Zillah Court of Ghazeepore.—C. Jan. 3. 

Wallace, J., Lieut., 23d Light Inf., to be Post-Master to the Field Force in the 
Dooab., v. Wallace, on furl.—M. Jan. 15. 

Wallace, J., 45th N.I., on furl. to Belgaum.—M. Jan. 19. 

Wilmot, M., Esq., to be Agent of Government, in the Kandian Proy. of Saffra- 
gam, v. Turnour—Ceylon, Jan. 8. 

Young, P. B., Cadet, admitted to Inf. and prom, to Ens.—M. Jan. 4. 


a 


* General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in- Chief. 
* Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 14th Jan, 1828. 

‘ Tue following Extracts, from the Confirmed Proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial, held at Bellary on Thursday the 3d 
day of January 1828, by virtue of a warrant of authority from his Ex. 
celleney Lieutenant-General Sir G. T, Walker, G.C.B., and K.C.T.S., 
Commander-in-Chief, are published to the army. 

* Lieutenant William Michael Lolly, of the 11th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, placed in confinement on the following charge : 

‘ For being present, aiding and abetting at the wilful murder of Lieu- 
tenant James Frazer, of the 11th Regiment Native Infantry, on the 20th 
of October, 1827. 

‘ By Order of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) “T. B. 9. Conway, 
* Adjutant-Gen. of the Army. 

* Adjutant-General's Office, 

Fort St. George, 12th Dec. 1827.” 

* Finding,—That the prisoner, Lieutenant William Michael Lolly, 
of the 11th Regiment Native Infantry, is Not Guilty of the charge pre- 
ferred against him, and doth therefore acquit him of the same. 

‘ (Signed) James Taytor, 
Lieut.-Col. and President, 
(Signed) G. T. WALKER, 
Commander-in-Chief. 
* Lieutenant Lolly is released from arrest, and will return to his duty 


forthwith.’ 
O 2 


* Confirmed 
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BIRTHS. 


Ainsley, the lady of Wm., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Crawford, the lady of the Rev. A., of a son, at Bankott, Jan. 13. 

Harris, the lady of Major, of a daughter at Bangalore, Jan. 8. 

Lane, the lady of T. M., Esq. of a daughter, Madras, Jan. 7. 

Lacroix, the lady of the Rev. ——., of a son, at Chinsurah, Feb. 16. 

Maclean, the lady of C. A., Esq., of a son, at Banjettie, Moorshedabad, Feb. 20. 

Maughan, the lady of Capt. P.. of a daughter, at Byculla, Jan. 19. 

Maling, he lady of Major Irwin, of a daughter, at Chowringhee, Feb. 18. 

Stewart, the lady of Josiah, Political Resident, of a daughter, at Gevaliore, 
Dec. 3. 

Swinton, the Jady of Lieut.-Col., of a danghter, at Barrackpore, Jan. 16. 

Thomson, the lady of E., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 18. 

Whish, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a son, at Bombay, Jan. 21. 

Wynch, the lady of P., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, Bengal, Feb. 21. 

Wray, the lady of Capt., of adaughter, late of the Bengal Milit. Estab., at Cleasby, 
Yorkshire, June 21. 

Wright, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. G., of a daughter, at Vellore, Dec. 11. 


MARRIAGES, 

Bogaardt, F. D., Esq., Netherland Majesty’s Civ. Serv., to Diana Lavinia, 
youngest daughter of the late Col. T. T. Basset, Hon. Company’s Service, at 
Chandernagore, Dec. 10. 

Booker, Lieut., Artill., to Helena, youngest daughter of the late Major Arata, 
of his Majesty’s service, at Madras, Jan, 28. 

Goodenough, Edmund, Ens., 35th M. N. L, tu Sophia Harriette, youngest daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-Col. Andrie, at Madras, Jan. 14. 

Helsdinger, W. V., Esq., to Miss E, C., Michel, second daughter of Capt. Michel, 
at Chiusurah, Feb. 5. 

Josephus, Jacobus, Esq., to Miss J. Mathews, only daughter of the late Capt. L. 
Mathews, at Bengal, Feb. 12. 

Lightfoot, S., St. Ledger, Assist.-Surg., 47th Foot, to Louisa Harriette, second 
eer of C. Corfield, Esq., Knowle Lodge, Taunton, at Berhampore, 

eb. 15. 

Oldtie'd, H. S., Esq., to Letitia, eldest daughter of the late Col. R. Scott, Beng. 
Serv., at Calcutta, Dec. 28. 

Stewart, Allen, Esq., Capt., 89th Foot, to Rebecca Amelia, daughter of H. N. 
Watson, Esq., of Charlton House, near Dover, Kent, at Madras, Jan. 9. 

Swinhoe, R., Esq., to Caroline, third daughter of the late Major Anderson, 19th 
Foot, at Calcutta, Feb. 18. 

Wallace, James, Lieut. 23d L. Inf., Mad. Army, 3d son of J. Wallace, Esq., Mad. 
Civ. Serv., to Ann Frances, second daughter of the late Daniel O'Flaherty, 
Esq., Surg. 45th Foot, at Belgaum, Jan. 17, 


DEATHS. 


a, Cornelia, youngest daughter of Capt., 54th Foot, at Cannanore, 

ec. 20. 

Clay, Charles Henry, only son of C, H. Clay, Esq., Madras, Jan. 4, 

Gordon, the Rey. John, Missionary, aged 49, Madras, Jan. 16. 

Gardner, Allan, Esq., eldes: son of Col. Gardner, of Gardner's Horse, at Khap- 
gunge, Jan. 30. 

Harris, Henry, Esq., Assist. Civil Surgeon at Dacca, Jan. 10. 

Mackay, Jane, M. L., relict of the late E. Mackay, Esq., Mad. Sery., at Pondi- 
cherry, Jan. 26. : 

Manuk, Mrs. C. M., relict of the late M. Mannk, Esq., at Bengal, Feb. 10, 

Robertson, Colin Chas. Forbes, third son of C. R., Esq., of York-place, London, 
aged 22 years, at Bombay, Dec. 8. 

Robertson, C. J. J., Esq., at Calcutta, Jan. 5. 

Skipton, T. K., Lieut., 10th Light Cav., at Meerut, Dec. 21. 

Wiggins, C., Lieut., (late of the Horse Artill.) aged 25, at Chowringhee, Jan. 1. 














SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


—— 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. | Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1828, 1827-8. 
May 26 Downs .. Ann&Elizabeth Kendrew .. South Seas 
May 27 Gravesend.. Joseph .. ChristophersonBengal .. Dec. 25 
May 27 Clyde .. Simpson -» Black .» Mauritius Feb. 6 
May 28 Portsmouth Persian .. Plunkett .. V.D.Land Jan. 4 
May 28 Portsmouth Governor Ready Young .. Mauritius Jan. 30 
May 29 Downs .. Active -- Ellis .. Otaheite ... Mar. 17 
May 29 Gravesend.. Susanna .. Clappison Mauritius Jan. 29 
May 30 Margate .. Triton ..» Crear .« Mauritius Feb. 3 
ul May 30 Downs .. Christiana .. Hall .. Mauritius Feb. 9 
faa May 3l Downs .. Lady Hamilton Vaughan .. South Seas Dec. 12 
May 31 Downs .. Rifleman .- Hawkins .. Mauritius 
bi May 31 Downs .. Eliza .- Dixon  .. Mauritius Feb. 9 
nia, June 2 Greenock .. Tamerlane .. Miller .. Bombay.. Jan. 20 
e, at June 3 Isleof Wight Windsor .» Proctor .. China .. Jan. 
June 3 Greenock .. Comet .. Fraser .. Bombay... Jan. 
rata, June 3. Downs .. Freelands .. Jones .. Mauritius Feb. 
June 3 Margate .. Childe Harold... West .- Bengal .. Dec. 
ugh- June 3 Weymouth  Scaleby Castle Newall .. China .. Jan. 
June 3 Downs .. Lady Flora .. Frayer .. Bengal .. Jan. 
chel, June 4 Portsmouth Vansittart .. Dalrymple.. China .. Jan. 
June 4 Portsmouth Wellington .. Evans  .. Madras .. Feb. 
vt. L. June 4 Holyhead ..  Gypsie .- Quirke .. Bombay .. Jan. : 
June 5 Isleof Wight Atlas .. Hine .» China .. Jan. 
cond June 5 Liverpool.. Ann .. Fowler .. Mauritius Feb. 
pore, June 5 Dartmouth Norden Burd .- China .. Jan. 
June 6 Isleof Wight P. C. of W: ales. Biden .. Bengal .. Feb. 
Seng. June 7 Portsmouth Inglis Searle .. China .. Jan. 
z June 7 Portsmouth Duke of Sussex Whitehead China .. Feb. 
H. N. June 7 Brighton .. M.of Wellington Chapman .. Bengal .. Feb. 
June 7 Portsmouth  Sesostris .» Bourchier Bombay .. Jan. ; 
19th June 9 Downs... Eliza .. Sutton .. Bengal .. Jan. 
June 9 Downs... Clyde .. Munro... Bengal .. Jan. 
Mad. June 9 Downs .. Upton Castle... Weldridge Bombay .. Jan. 
erty; June 9 Portsmouth Resource .» Fenn -» Bengal .. Jan. 
June 12 Poole -- Diadem .. Wilson .. Bengal .. Jan. 
June 21 Portsmouth Catherine .» Macintosh.. Bengal .. Feb. 
June2l1 Cowes .. Calcutta .- Mollen’ .. Calcutta.. Feb. 24 
nore, June23 Downs .. Lord Melyille.. Brown .. Bengal .. Dec. 28 
June23. Downs .. Harmony .» Middleton.. N.S. Wales Jan. 5 
June23 Downs .. Mellish .. Vincent .. Bengal .. Dec. 22 
| June 23 Eleanor .- Munro... Mauritius Feb. 7 
<hap- June 23 Start .» Brothers .. Brigg .. Cape .- Aprik 2 
June 23 Downs Patience .. Matthews.. Cape -» April 1 
, June 26 Portsmouth Vibilia .. Stephenson Bombay.. Jan. 19 
ondi- June 27 Needles... Arcturus .. Oliver .. Mauritius March2 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
mndou, 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart, 
1828. 

Jan. 19 Madras .. LallaRookh .. M‘Callum .. London 

an. 1, Jan, 22 Calcutta .. Perseverance .. Brown .. Liverpool 
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Date. 
1828. 
May 20 
May 26 
May 27 
May 27 
May 29 
May 29 
May 29 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 10 
June 11 
June 12 
June 12 
June 12 
June 14 
June 14 
June 14 
June 15 
June 15 
June 17 
June 17 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 


June 20 


June 21 
June 22 
June 22 
June 23 
June 23 
June 24 


Port of Arrival. 


Calcutta 
Bombay 
N.S. Wales 
N. S. Wales 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
N. S. Wales 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Port of Depart. 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpvol 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Shields 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Dartmouth 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 


Ship’s Name, 


Calcutta 

Lady Gordon 
Wood Lark 
Nereus 

Zenobia 

Anna Robertson. . 
Belle Alliance 
Margaret 


oe 


*e 


Queen Charlotte. . 
M. S. Elphinstone 


Prince Regent 
Laurel 
Arcturus 


Ship’s Name. 


ee 


St. Gecrge oe 


Dorothy 
Ulster 


of 


James and Thomas 


Ac hilles 

Emma ° 
Renown ‘ 
Scotia ‘ 
Belzoni R 
Charles Kerr. 
Lady Kennaway. 
Lord W. Bentinc 


. 


k 


Sir Francis Burton 
John Heyes ‘a 


Edward Lombe . 
Barbara ° 
Triumph ° 
Francis Watson . 
Harriett e 
Consbrook 
Eagle 
Esther 

John Taylor 
Bengal 
Rockingham 
Campe Bella 
Colombia 


. 


. 


Lord Hungerford 


Margaret 
James Pattison . 
Aurora 
Joseph Green 
Orynthia 
Achilles 
Crisis 
Home 
Cornwall 
Tyne 
Abberton 
Fairlie 


Shipping Intelligence. 


Commander, 


Strogan .. 
Bell ° 
Leary 
M‘Farland — 
Douglas. 
Irving ° 
Hunter 


Maughan . 
Henning . 
Murphy . 
Tait oe 
Wilson. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Commander. 


Swainton .. 
Garnock .. 
Shannon .. 
Asbridge .. 
Marshall 
North 
Baker ° 
Simpson 
Talbert ° 
Brodie ° 


Delafores 
Craigie 


Worthington 
Freeman .. 
Dunn ee 
Green 
Bragg 
Palmer 
Strachan 
Battey 
Robinson 
Atkinson 
Atkins .% 
Hornblow . 
Corner 
Kirkwood 
Heathorn 
MacCormice. . 
Grote a 
Owen 
Mollinson .. 
Rixon ae 


- Henderson .. 


Peabody .. 
Younger .. 
Aldham.. 
Browne... 
Perceval .. 
Fuller 


Port of Depart. 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
Greenock 
London 


Destination. 


Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Mad. & Beng. 
Bombay 
China 
China 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Cape 
Bombay 
Singapore 
Cape 


Bengal 
Bengal 
St. He’ena 
Bengal 
Madras 
Mauritius 
Singapore 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Bengal 
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ro Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 
June 24 Downs Hedleys -» Halliburton... Mauritius 
June 24. Downs «+ Glenalvon -» Rickaby .. Cape 
June 25 Gravesend .. Dunvegan Castle — Finlay -» Mauritins 
June 25 Gravesend . St. Leonard .» Rutherford., Mauritius 
June 25 Portsmouth .. Upton Castle .. Thacker .. Bombay 
June 25 Downs Bolton .. Clarkson .. Bombay 
June 26 Gravesend .. Carn Brea Castle Davey -» Bengal 
June 26 Downs Cambrian .. Blythe -» Bombay 





GENERAL List or PASSENGERS. 


PasseENGERS HoMEWARDS. 


By the St. David, from Bombay :—Lieut. Inglesden, Hon. Comp.’s Marine; 
Ens. Gray, 41st Foot ; Mr. and Mrs. Guttie, and child. 

By the Persian, from Van Dieman’s Land :—Capt. Jubb, 40th regt. ; Drs. Jas, 
Barnes, and Jas. Paton, R.N.; Mr. and Mrs. Williams; Mr. Farquharson, and 
two children; Mr. J. H. Lyons, of Artill.; J. Adams, and wife; James Baker, 
seventeen invalids, two women, and three children. 

By the Governor Ready, from New South Wales :—Dr. Wilson, R.N. ; Messrs. 
Cooper, Smith, Foster, Goode, and Goodwin; Mesdames Cooper, and one 
child, Telfavo, and two children ; Master Chas. Stavely ; two servants, 

By the John Dun, from the Mauritius :—Capt. M‘Donald, Artill. 

By the Windsor, from China:—Mr. Jas. Walker, late 3d officer of the 
Farquharson. 

By the Scaleby Castle, from China :—Capt. Ralfe, Bengal Artill.; Messrs. G. 
Zowell and J. Henries ; Mesdames Smith, Clubley, and Reardy, (servant to 
Mr. Clubley.) 

By the Childe Harold, from Bengal and Madras :—Lieut.-Col. M. Walker; 
Capts. I. Fuller, 59th Foot, G. H. Johnson, Bengal N. L., and J. Grave, 46th 
Foot; Lieuts. Hopper, Madras Eur. regt. (died at sea,) Presscott, Madras N. 1, 
Kirbly, Madras N. L., and Wall, 59th Foot; Ens. Smith, Madras N. 1, J.P. 
Stonehouse, Madras Civ. Serv., and W. H. Parry, Esq., Madras Civ. Serv. ; 
Messrs. George Smith, Assist.-Surg., Bengal N. 1., and Bellingham, Civilian ; 
Mesdames Capt. Fuller, Stonehouse, Sutherland, and Hennessey, (servant ;) 
Misses Fuller, Stonehouse, two Grants, Sutherland, and Cuppage; Masters 
Stonehouse, Kirby, Edwin Edwin, (servant,) and six servants. 

By the Lady Flora, from Bengal :-——Cols. King, 16th Lancers, Cock, 12th N. 1, 
and Price, llth N. I.; Majors R. Martin, 10th N. 1, and H. Cock; Capts, 
Talbot, R. N., and Manners, 59th Foot; Lieuts. Dundas, 4th N. L, and Kelly, 
15th N. L, (died at sea;) Messrs. F. Low, Civ. Serv., Phipps, and Hornet; 
Masters C. King, Low, and W. D. Bishop; Mesdames King and Lowther ; 
Misses Hessing, Brightman, E. M. L. Gwatkin, H. 7. Gwatkin, C. S. Bishop, 
J.J. Nicholson, and three Kings. 

By the Vansittart, from China :—Lieut.-Col. Barnes, Bengal N. I. ; J. Deanes, 
Esq.. and lady, (from Batavia.) 

By the Wellington, from Madras :—Col. Rob. Scott, (C. B.) ; Lieut.-Col. F. 
King; Capts. Legett, 3d N. 1.; Law Engineers, Nottidge, 12th N. 1. and Win- 
bolt; Lieuts. G. Arbuthnot and G. Gregory, 3d reg. Cav., and Rudd., 37th N. L.; 
Ensigns Budd, 3d N. L, and Littlebales, 52d N.1.; Joseph Clulow and Edw, 
Griffiths, Esqrs.; Masters Moorat, J. Watson, Henry ‘Thomson, Join Thomson, 
J.T. Howell ; Mrs. Mary Ann M‘Mahon, in charge of Misses Elena, Charlotte, 
and Sophia Moore, and Charlotte Howell ; 4 male servants. 

By the 4¢tlas, from China and the Cape :—Gen. Walker, late Governor of St. 
Helena, and lady ; Col. Kinnaird, St. Helena Artillery ; Major Cameron (left at 
the Cape) ; Messrs. William and James Walker ; Welch (Tutor) ; Masters John 
Lindsay and Wm. Fraser ; Mesdames M‘Nab and Ackland from the Cape, and 
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Hutchings, from Penang; Misses Hutchings, Ibbetson, M‘Nab, Cameron, Hunter 
and Fraser. ; 2 

By the Princess Charlotte of Wales, from Bengal and Madras :—Lieut.-Col. 
Tidy (C.B.), 59th Foot; Lieut. Tidy, 59th Foot ; Sir Roger Martin, Bart. 
Civ. Serv., John Trotter, Henry Mundy, David Erskine, and Patrick Grant, 
Esqrs., M‘Lane, late Capt. 7th Light Cay., Masters Elliot, Henry Erskine ; 
Thomas Atkins and Woods; The Hon. Mrs. Elliot ; Mesdames Henry Gubble, 
Savage, and Hadow; Misses Erskine, Compton, Ann Cowell, H. Hunter Two 
Erskines, M. Atkinson, Two Clarkes, Savage, Hadow, and Coupland " nine 
servants. ‘ 

By the Duke of Sussex, from China :—Mr. Fox, of the late ship Asia; Mr. 
Haynes, and 2 children, from St. Helena. : 

By the Marquis of Wellington, from India :—Col. Balmain ; Capts. Sweeney 
Kerr, and Cleveland ; Lieuts. Chisholm and Wallace ; Master Jackson ; Mes- 
dames Hutchinson, Maxwell, and child ; Kerr and child; Bailes and 6 children : 
Balmain and child; Cleveland and 3 children; Vaughan and 6 children ; Dr. 
M‘Kenzie, and wife, and children; Miss Bond; Col. Jackson, died at sea, 
March 5.; six servants. , pitt 

By the Gipsy, from Bombay :—Capts. Wright : oO’ : Lie 
eaten ; Dr. Taylor ; and M rs. Wright. onde satniacidanaiiaie 

By the Eliza, from Bengal :—Capts. G. S. Blundell, Bengal N. L., and E. 
Malone, Bengal Cav. ; Lieut. Begbie ; Messrs. Hastie, Shove, and ~ Udney 
Ciy. Serv. (died at sea, 25th April ;) Masters (two) Grindall, Poyntz, E. Ellis. 
W. G. Lamsdaine, and W. L. Hastie ; Mesdames Grindall, Stewart and Begbie : 
Misses (three) Grindall, M. Stewart, PF. Begbie, Ellis, L. Lumsdaine E. Hastie, 
and ten servants. ‘ : 

By the Clyde, from Madras and Bengal :—Capts. Steward and T. Hill ; Lieuts 
Steward, Haldane, and Grave; Mr. Phillipson; Mesdames Reddie (and four 
children,) Steward, (and two children,) M‘Lean, (and two children,) ‘and Mrs 
Clarke. ‘1 ve 

By the Sesostris, from Bombay :—Capts. Wilson, (and two children,) Athell 
(and one child,) Slight, Trincombe, Hart, Johnson, Urquhart aed Bicaek « 
Lieits. Docke, Lewis, King, and Jacob; Drs. Bourchier and Moyle ; Mr Pitt; 
two Masters Bartley. = ; ; 

By the Resource, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. Day ; Lieuts. Rellier and Lloyd ; 
Mr. Higgins ; Mesdames Birmingham, (and three children,) and Bingley (and 
five children. 7 wile 

By the Upton Castle, from Bombay :—Col. Egan and lady ; Capts. Ellis 
Lanseu, Fasberry and ‘Thomson ; Lieuts. Connor and Foley ; Drs. Hathway, 
ace aon gg ll; Cornet Hay; Rev. Mr. Slead; Mr. Graham ; seventy- 

By the Catherine, from Bengal :—Majors J. Drysdale and Pew ; Capts. Fal- 
coner'and Hare; Liecuts. Symonds, Powle, and Whittenale ; A. D. Ferrier J 
Ross, and J. Brown, Esqrs.; Masters Lamb, Barlowe, Mackenzie, E. Edwards, 
Matheson, La Marchand, Gordon, Fowle, M‘Sween, and Bailey ; Mesdames 
Lamb, Bailey, Falconer, and Mackenzie; Misses Dickson, three Lambs Bar- 
lowe, Matheson, Grant, 2nd Davidson. ‘ 

By the Lord Melville, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. Swain a ady ; 
45th Foot ; Lieut. R. W. Lang, 37th N. L., and Miss E. Lethbrides. means 

By the Diadem, from Bengal :—Mrs. Gordon and son. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS. 


The‘ War Song for Greece,’ inserted inthe Number for May, 1828 
was from the pen of Mr. William Tucker, Surgeon, Adelphi, whose 
name and address were inadvertently omitted. 





